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THIRTY-FIVE UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF OLIVER CROMWELL. 


COMMUNICATED BY THOMAS CARLYLE. 


On the first publication of Oliver 
Cromwell's Letters and Speeches, new 
contributions of Cromwell matter, of 
some value, of no value and even of 
less than none, were, as the general 
reader knows, diligently forwarded 
to me from all quarters; and turned 
to account, in the Second Edition of 
that work, as the laws of the case 
seemed to allow. The process, which 
seemed then to all practical intents 
completed, and is in fact very lan- 
guid and intermittent ever since, has 
nevertheless not yet entirely ceased ; 
and indeed one knows not when, if 
ever, it will entirely cease; for at 
longer and longer intervals new do- 
cuments and notices still arrive ; 
though, except in the single instance 
now before us, I may describe these 
latter as of the last degree of insigni- 
ficance ; hardly even worth ‘insert- 
ing in an Appendix,’ which was my 
bargain in respect of them. Whence 
it does, at last, seem reasonable to in- 
fer that our English Archives are 
now pretty well exhausted, in this 
particular; and that nothing more, 
of importance, concerning Oliver 
Cromwell's utterances of himself in 
this world, will be gathered hence- 
forth.—Here, however, is a kind of 
exception: in regard to which, on 
more accounts than one, it has become 
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necessary for me to adopt an excep- 
tional course ; and if not to edit, in 
the sense of elucidating, the contri- 
bution sent me, at least to print it 
straightway, before accident befal it 
or me. 

The following Letters, which re- 
quire to be printed at once, with my 
explicit testimony to their authen- 
ticity, have come into my hands un- 
der singular circumstances and con- 
ditions. I am not allowed to say that 
the Originals are, or were, in the 
possession of Mr. So-and-so, as is 
usual in like cases ; this, which would 
satisfy the reader’s strict claims in 
the matter, I have had to engage ex- 
pressly not todo. “ Why not?” all 
readers will ask, with astonishment, 
or perhaps with other feelings still 
more superfluous for our present ob- 
ject. The story is somewhat of an 
absurd one, what may be called a 
farce-tragedy ; very ludicrous as well 
as very lamentable ;—not glorious to 
relate; nor altogether easy, under 
the conditions prescribed ! But these 
Thirty-five Letters are Oliver Crom- 
well’s ; and demand, of me especially, 
both that they be piously preserved, 
and that there be no ambiguity, no 
avoidable mystery or other foolery, 
in presenting of them to the world. 
If the Letters are not to have, in any 
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essential or unessential respect, the- 


character of ee | enigmas; but 
to be read, with undisturbed atten- 
tion, in such poor twilight of intelli- 
gibility as belongs to them, some ex- 
planation, such as can be given, seems 
needful. 

Let me hasten to say, then, ex- 
plicitly once more, that these Letters 
are of indubitable authenticity: fur- 
ther, that the Originals, all or nearly 
all in Autograph, which existed in 
June last, in the possession of a pri- 
vate Gentleman whose name I am on 
no account to mention, have now 
irrecoverably perished ;— and, in 
brief, that the history of them, so far 
as it can be related under these con- 
ditions, is as follows: 


Some eight or ten months ago, 
there reached me, as many had al- 
ready done on the like subject, a let- 
ter from an unknown Correspondent 
in the distance ; setting forth, in 
simple, rugged and trustworthy, 
though rather peculiar dialect, that 
he, my Unknown Correspondent,— 
who seemed to have been a little 
astonished to find that Oliver Crom- 
well was actually not a miscreant, 
hypocrite &c. as heretofore repre- 
sented,—had in his hands a stock of 
strange old Papers relating to Oliver : 
much consumed by damp, and other 
injury of time; in particular, much 
“eaten into by a vermin” (as my 
Correspondent phrased it),— some 
moth, or body of moths, who had 
boarded there in past years. The 
Papers, he said, describing them ra- 
ther vaguely, contained some things 
of Cromwell's own, but appeared to 
have been mostly written by one 
Samvuet Squire, a subaltern in 
the famed Regiment of Iron- 
sides, who belonged to “the Stil- 
ton Troop,” and had served with 
Oliver “from the first mount” of 
that indomitable Corps, as Cornet, 
and then as “ Auditor,”—of which 
latter office my Correspondent could 
not, nor could I when questioned, 
quite specificate the meaning, but 
— that it might be something 
ike that of Adjutant in modern re- 
giments. This Auditor Squire had 
kept some “ Journal,” or Diary of 
proceedings, from “ the first mount” 
or earlier, from about 1642 till the 
latter end of 1645, as I could dimly 
gather ; but again it was spoken of 
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as “Journals,” as “Old Papers,” 
“ Manuscripts,” in the plural num- 
ber, and one knew not definitely 
what to expect: moth-eaten, dusty, 
dreary old brown Papers; bewild- 
ered and bewildering ; dreadfully dif- 
ficult to decipher, as appeared, and 
indeed almost a pain to the eye,-- 
and too probably to the mind. Por- 
ing in which, nevertheless, my Un- 
known Correspondent professed to 
have discovered various things. 
Strange unknown aspects of affairs, 
moving accidents, adventures, such 
as the fortune of war in the obscure 
Eastern Association (of Lincoln, Nor- 
folk &c.), in the early obscure part 
of Oliver's career, hitherto entifely 
vacant and dark in all Histories, had 
disclosed themselves to my Unknown 
Correspondent, painfully spelling in 
the rear of that destructive vermin : 
onslaughts, seizures, surprises ; end- 
less activity, audacity, rapidity on 
the part of Oliver ; strict general in- 
tegrity too, nay rhadamanthine jus- 
tice, and traits of implacable severity 
connected therewith, which had ra- 
ther shocked the otherwise strong 
but modern nerves of my Unknown 
Correspondent. Interspersed, as I 
could dimly gather, were certain Let- 
ters, from Oliver and others (known 
or hitherto unknown, was not said) ; 
kept, presumably, by Auditor Squire, 
the Ironside Subaltern, as narrative 
documents, or out of private fond- 
ness. As proof what curious and to 
me interesting matter lay in those 
old Papers, Journals or Journal, as 
my Un Seam Correspondent indiscri- 
minately named them, he gave me 
the following small Excerpt; illu- 
minating completely a point on which 
I had otherwise sought light in vain. 
See, in Oliver Cromwell’: Letters and 
Speeches,Letter 5th July, 1644; which 
givesaccount of Marston- Moor Battle, 
and contains an allusion to Oliver's 
own late loss, “Sir, you know 
my own trials this way,”— touching 
allusion, as it now proves; dark 
hitherto for all readers :— Meeting 
Colonel Cromwell again after some 
absence, just on the edge of Marston 
Battle (it is Auditor Squire that 
writes), “I thought he looked sad and 
wearied ; for he had had a sad loss ; 
young Oliver got killed to death not 
ong before, 1 heard: it was near 
Knaresborough, and 30 more got 
killed.”— 
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Interesting Papers beyond doubt, 
my Unknown Correspondent thought. 
On one most essential point, however, 
he professed himself at a painful 
pause: How far, or whether at all, 
these Papers ought to be communi- 
catedto the Public, or even to myself? 
Part of my Correspondent’s old kin- 
dred had been Roundheads, part had 
been Royalists ; of both which sorts 
plentiful representatives yet re- 
mained, at present all united in kindly 
oblivion of those old sorrows and 
animosities ; but capable yet, as my 
Correspondent feared, of blazing up 
into one knew not what fierce contra- 
dictions, should the question be re- 
newed. That was his persuasion, 
that was his amiable fear. I could 
perceive, indeed, that my Correspon- 
dent, evidently a simple and honour- 
able man, felt obscurely as if, in his 
own new conviction about Oliver's 
character, he possessed a dangerous 
secret, which ought in nowise to be 
lightly divulged. Should he once 
inconsiderately blab it, this heterodox 
almost criminal secret, like a fire- 
spark among tinder and dry flax ;— 
how much more if, by publishing 
those private Papers, confirmator 
of the same, he deliberately shot it 
forth as mere flame! Explosion with- 
out limit, in the family and still 
wider circles, might ensue.—On the 
whole, he would consider of it; was 
heartily disposed to do for me, and 
for the interests of truth (with what 
= soever) all in his power ;— 

oped, for the rest, to be in London 
soon, where, it appeared, the Papers 
were then lying in some repository 
of his; would there see me, and do 
as good will guided by wise caution 
might direct. 

To all which I could only answer 
with thanks for the small valuable 
hint concerning young Oliver's death ; 
with a desire to know more about 
those old Papers ; with astonishment 
at my Correspondent’s apprehension 
as to publishing them, which I pro- 
fessed was inconceivable, and likely 
to fly away as a night-dream if he 
spoke of it in intelligent circles ;— 
and finally with an eager wish for new 
light of any authentic kind on Oliver 
Cromwell and his acts or sayings, 
and an engagement that whatever of 
that sort my Correspondent did please 
to favour me with, should be thank- 
fully turned to use, under such con- 
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e ditions as he might see good to pre-~ 
scribe. And here, after a second or 
perhaps even a third letter and an- 
swer (for several of these missives, 
judged at first to be without import- 
ance, are now lost), which produced 
no new information to me, nor any 
change in my Correspondent’s resolu- 
tions, the matter had to rest. To an 
intelligent Friend, partly acquainted 
in my Correspondent’s country, I 
transmitted his letters ; with request 
that he would visit this remarkable 
possessor of old Munuscripts ; ascertain 
for me, more precisely, what he was, 
and what they were ; and, if possible, 
persuade him that it would be safe, 
for himself and for the universe, to 
let me have some brief perusal of 
them! This Friend unfortunately 
did not visit those my Correspon- 
dent’s localities at the time intended : 
so, hearing nothing more of the 
affair, I had to wait patiently its ul- 
terior developements; the arrival, 
namely, of my Correspondent in 
Town, and the opening of his mys- 
terious repositories there. Not with- 
out surmises that perhaps, after all, 
there might be little, or even no- 
thing of available, in them; for me 
nothing, but new dreary labour, 
ending in new disappointment and 
disgust ; tragic experience being al- 
ready long and frequent, of astonish- 
ingly curious old Papers on Oliver, 
vouchsafed me, with an effort and 
from favour, by ardent patriotic cor- 
respondents, — which, after painful 
examination, proved only to be as- 
tonishing old bundles of inanity, 
dusty desolation, and extinct stupi- 
dity, worthy of oblivion and combus- 
tion: surmises tending naturally to 
moderate very much my eagerness, 
and render patience easy. 

So had some months passed, and 
the affair been pretty well forgotten, 
when, one afternoon in June last, a 
heavy Packet came by Post; recog- 
nisable even on the exterior as my 
Unknown Correspondent’s: and here- 
by, sooner than anticipation, and 
little as I could at first discern it, had 
the catastrophe arrived. For within 
there lay only, in the meanwhile, 
copied accurately in my Correspon- 
dent’s hand, those Five-and-thirt 
Letters of Oliver Cromwell whic 
the Public are now to read: this, 
with here and there some diligent 
though rather indistinct annotation 
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by my Correspondent, where need-e ficial eyes, and terrible hand and 


ful; and, on a Note from himself, 
some vague hint of his having been 
in Town that very day, and even on 
the point of calling on me, had not 
haste and the rigour of railways 
hindered; hints too about the old 
dangers from Royalist kindred being 
now happily surmounted, — formed 
the contents of my heavy Packet. 

The reading of these old Cromwell 
Letters, by far the most curious that 
had ever come to me from such a 
source, produced an immediate ear- 
nest, almost passionate request to 
have sight of that old “ Journal by 
Samuel Squire,” under any terms, 
on any guarantee I could offer. 
Why should my respectable obliging 
Correspondent still hesitate? These 
Letters, I assured him, if he but sold 
the Originals as Autographs, were 
worth hundreds of pounds; the old 
Journal of an Ironside, since such it 
really seemed to be, for he had named 
it definitely in the singular, not 
“ Journals” and “ Papers” as here- 
tofore,—I prized as probably the 
most curious document in the Ar- 
chives of England, a piece not to be 
estimated in tens of thousands. It 
had became possible, it seemed pro- 
bable and almost certain, that by 
diligent study of those old Papers, 
by examination of them as with mi- 
croscopes, in all varieties of lights, the 
veritable figure of Cromwell's Iron- 
sides might be called into day, to be 
seen by men once more, face to face, 
in the lineaments of very life! A 
journey in chase of this unknown 
Correspondent and his hidden Papers; 
any journey, or effort, seemed easy 
for such a prize. 

Alas, alas, by return of post, there 
arrived a Letter beginning with these 
words : “‘ What you ask is impossible, 
if you offered me the Bank of Eng- 
land for security: the Journal is 
ashes,” —-all was ashes! My wonder- 
ful Unknown Correspondent had at 
last, it would appear, having screwed 
his courage to the sticking place, 
rushed up to Town by rail ; proceeded 
straight to his hidden repositories 
here ; sat down, with closed lips, with 
concentered faculty, and copied me 
exactly the Cromwell Letters, all 
words of Cromwell's own (these he 
had generously considered mine by a 
kind of right);— which once done 
he, still with closed lips, with sacri- 


mood, had gathered all his old Pu- 
ritan Papers great and small, Iron- 
side “Journal,” Cromwell Auto- 
graphs, and whatever else there 
might be, and sternly consumed them 
with fire. Let Royalist quarrels, in 
the family or wider circles, arise 
now if they could;—*“ much evil,” 
said he mildly to me, “ hereby lies 
buried.”" The element of “ resolu- 
tion,” one may well add, “ is strong 
in our family ;” unchangeable by 
men, scarcely by the very gods! — 
And so all was ashes; and a 
strange speaking Apparition of the 
Past, and of a Past more precious 
than any other is or can be, had sunk 
again into the dead depths of Night. 
Irrecoverable; all the royal ex- 
chequer could not buy it back! That, 
once for all, was the fact ; of which 
I, and mankind in general, might now 
make whatsoever we pleased. 


With my Unknown Correspondent 
I have not yet personally met; nor 
can I yet sufliciently oualain to my- 
self this strange procedure of his, 
which naturally excites curiosity, 
amid one’s other graver feelings. 
The Friend above alluded to, who 
has now paid that visit, alas too late, 
describes him to me as a Gentleman 
of honourable, frank aspect and man- 
ners; still in his best years, and of 
robust manful qualities ;—by no 
means, in any way, the feeble, chi- 
merical or distracted Entity, dug up 
from the Seventeenth Century and 
set to live in this Nineteenth, which 
some of my readers might fancy him. 
Well acquainted with that old Jour- 
nal, “ which went to 200 folio pages ;” 
and which he had carefully, though 
not with much other knowledge, read 
and again read. It is suggested to 
me, as some abatement of wonder : 
“ He has lived, he and his, for 300 
years, under the shadow of a Cathe- 
dral City: you know not what kind 
of Sleepy Hollow that is, and how 
Oliver Cromwell is related to it, in 
the minds of all men and nightbirds 
who inhabit there! This Gentleman 
had felt that, one way or other, you 
would inevitably in the end get this 
MS. from him, and make it public ; 
which, what could it amount to but 
a new Guy- Faux Cellar, and Infernal 
Machine, to explode his Cathedral 
City and all its coteries, and almost 
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dissolve Nature for the time being ? 
Hence he resolved to burn his Papers, 
and avoid catastrophes.” 

But what chiefly, or indeed ex- 
clusively, concerns us here, is that, 
from the first, and by all subsequent 
evidence, I have seen this Gentleman 
to be a person of perfect veracity, 
and even of scrupulous exactitude in 
details; so that not only can his 
Copies of the Cromwell Letters be 
taken as correct, or the correctest he 
could give, but any remark or state- 
ment of his concerning them is also 
to be entirely relied on. Let me 
add, for my own sake and his, that, 
with all my regrets and condemna- 
tions, I cannot but dimly construe him 
as a man of much real worth; and 
even (though strangely inarticulate, 
and sunk in strange environments), 
of a certain honest intelligence, 
energy, generosity ; which ought not 
to escape recognition, while passing 
sentence ;—least of all by one who is 
forced unwillingly w relate these 
things, and whom, as is clear, he has 
taken great pains, and made a strong 
effort over himself, to oblige even so 
far.—And this is what I had to say 
by way of Introduction to these new 
Letters of Oliver Cromwell, which 
are now all that remains to the world 
or me from that adventure. 


With regard to the Letters them- 
selves, they may now be read without 
farther preface. As will be seen, 
they relate wholly to the early part 
of Oliver’s career; to that obscure 
period, hitherto vacant or nearly so 
in all Histories, while ‘“ Colonel 
Cromwell ” still fought and struggled 
in the Eastern Association, under 
Lord Grey of Groby, under the Earl 
of Manchester, or left much to his 
own shifts; and was not yet distin- 
guished by the public from a hun- 
dred other Colonels. They present 
to us the same old Oliver whom we 
knew, but in still more distinct linea- 
ments and physiognomy; the fea- 
tures deeply, even coarsely marked,— 
or, as it were, enlarged to the gigantic 
by en nearness. Itis Oliver 
left to himself; stript bare of all 
conventional draperies ; toiling, wres- 
tling as for life and death, in his 
obscure element; none looking over 
him but Heaven only. He “can 
stand no nonsenses ;” he is terribly 
in earnest; will have his work done, 
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”—will have God’s Justice done too, 


and the Everlasting Laws observed, 
which shall help, not hinder, all 
manner of work! The Almight 
God’s commandments, these, of whic 
this work is one, are great and awful 
to him; all else is rather small, and 
not awful. He has pity,—pity as of 
a woman, ofa mother, we have known 
in Oliver ;—and rage also as of a 
wild lion, where need is. He rushes 
direct to his point: “ If resistance is 
made, pistol him;” ‘“ Wear them 
(these uniforms), or go home;” 
“ Hang him out of hand; he wan- 
tonly killed the _ widow’s boy: 
God and man will be well pleased to 
see him punished!” The attentive 
reader will catch not only curious 
minute features of the old Civil War, 
in these rude Letters; but more 
clearly than elsewhere significant 
glimpses of Oliver’s character and 
ways: and if any reader's nerves, 
like my Correspondent’s, be too mo- 
dern,—all effeminated in this uni- 
versal, very dreary, very portentous 
babble of “ abolishing Capital Punish- 
ments” &c. &c., and sending Judas 
Iscariot, Courvoisier, Praslin, Tawell, 
and Nature's own Scoundrels, teach- 
able by no hellebore, “ to the school- 
master,” instead of to the hangman, or 
to the cesspool, or somewhere swiftly 
out of the way (said “ schoolmaster ” 
having not yet overtaken all his 
other Thotnatieter work, by any man- 
ner of means !}—perhaps the sight of 
a great natural Human Soul once 
more, in whom the stamp of the 
Divinity is not quite abolished by 
Ages of Cant, and hollow Wiggery 
of every kind, ending now in an Age 
of “ Abolition Principles,” may do 
such reader some good! I under- 
stand one of my Correspondent’s 
more minute reasons for burning the 
Tronside Journal was, that it shewed 
Cromwell uncommonly impatient of 
scoundrels, from time to time; and 
might have shocked some people !— 
print these Letters according to 
their date, so far as the date is given ; 
or as the unwritten date can be 
ascertained or inferred,—which of 
course is not always possible ; more 
especially since the accompanyin 
“ Journal” was destroyed. i 
some hesitation, I decide to print 
with modern spelling and punctua- 
tion, there being no evidence that the 
partially ill-spelt Copies furnished 
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me are exact to Oliver’s ill-spelling ; 
which at all events is insignificant, 
the sense having nowhere been at all 
doubtful. Commentary, except what 
Auditor Squire and his Transcriber 
have afforded, I cannot undertake to 
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needed. Supplementary words added 
by myself are marked by single 
commas, as was the former wont; 
annotations, if inserted in the body 
of the Letter, are in Italics within 
brackets.—And now to business, with 


give; nor perhaps will much be all brevity. 


Nos. I.—VI. 

The first Six Letters are of dates prior to the actual breaking out of the 
Civil War, but while its rapid approach was too evident ; and bring to view, 
in strange lugubrious chiaroscuro, Committees of “ Association for mutual 
Defence” (or however they phrased it), and zealous Individuals, Samuen 
Squire among others, tremulously sitting in various localities, —tremulous 
under the shadow of High Treason on the one hand, and of Irish Massacre 
on the other ;—to whom of course the honourable Member's communica 
tions, in such a season, were of breathless interest. The King has quitted 
his Parliament; and is moving northward, towards York as it proved, in 
a more and more menacing attitude. 


No. I. 


The address, if there ever was any except a verbal one by the Bearer, is 
entirely gone, and the date also; but may be supplied by probable conjec- 
ture : 

* To the Committee of Association at Huntingdon.’ 


* London, March 1641.’ 
Dear F RrIenps, 

It is not improbable that the King may go through Huntingdon 
on his way to Stamford. Pray keep all steady, and let no peace be broken. 
Beg of all to be silent ; or it may mar our peaceable settling this sad business. 
Such as are on the County Array bid go ; all of you protect, at cost of life, the 
King from harm, or foul usage by word or deed, —as you love the Cause. 
—From 

Yours faithfully, 


Oxtver CROMWELL. 


The Transcriber, my Unknown Correspondent, adds from the burnt 
Journal this Note: “ Journal mentioned a sad riot at Peterborough on the 
King’s going to Stamford, between the Townsmen and the Array.” March 
1641, as is known, means 1642 according to the modern style: Newyears- 
day is 25th March. 

No. II. 


The date exists, though wrong written, from haste ; but the address must 
be supplied : 
* To the Committee of Association at Stilton.’ 


Ely, April 11th day, 1641 [for 1642; miswritten, 
Newyears-day being still recent. ] 
Dear Friends, 
The Lord has hardened his [the King’s] heart more and more ; 
- he has’ refused to hear reason, or to care for our Cause or Religion or 
eace. 
Let our Friends have notice of the sad news. I will be with you at 
Oundle, if possible, early next week ; say Wednesday, as I return now to 
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London this day. Things go on as we all said they would. We are all 
on the point of now openly declaring ourselves: now may the Lord prosper 
us in the good Cause! 
Commend me in brotherly love to our chosen Friends and vessels of the 
Lord: I name no one, to all the same. I write myself 
Your Friend in the Lord’s Cause, 
0. 


P.S. Be sure and put up with no affronts. Be as a bundle of sticks; let 
the offence to one be as to all. The Parliament will back us. 


No. III. 
To Mr. Samuel Squire [subsequently Cornet and Auditor Squire.] 


London, 3 May, 1642. 

Dear FRIEND, 

I heard from our good Friend W. [ Wildman ?] how zealous in 
the good Cause you were. We are all alive here, and sweating hard to beat 
those Papists: may the Lord send to us His holy aid to overcome them, and 
the Devils who seek to do evil. 

Say to your Friends that we have made up our Demands to the controul 
of the Navy, and Trainbands of the Counties’ Militia, also all Forts and 
Castles: and, with God's aid, we will have them if he [the King] likes or 
dislikes. For he is more shifty every day. We must do more also, unless 
he dses that which is right in the sight of God and man to his People. 

[ shall come to Oundle, in my way down, this time ; as I learn you live 
there a great time now. So may you prosper in all your undertakings, and 
may the Lord God protect and watch over you. Let them all know our 
mind.— From 

Your Friend, 


No. IV. 
To the Committee of Association ‘ at Cambridge.’ 


London, ‘ June 1642.’ 


O. C. 


GENTLEMEN, 

I have sent you, by Hobbes’s Wain, those you know of. You 
must get lead as you may :—the Churches have enough and to spare on 
them! We shall see the Lord will supply us. Heed well your motions 
[learn well your drill-exercise]: and laugh not at Rose's Dutch tongue; he 
is a zealous servant; and we may go further and get worse man to our hand 
than he is. 

I learn from R. you get offences from the Bullards (?) at Stamford. 
Let them heed well what they are about, or they may get a cake more than 
they bargain for for their penny. V. says that many come ill to the time 
fixed for muster: pray heed well their loss of time ; for I assure you, if once 
we let time pass by, we shall seek in vain to recover it. The Lord helpeth 
those who eal His commandments: and those who are not punctual in 
small matters, of what account are they when it shall please Him to call us 
forth, if we be not watchful and ready? Pray beat up those sluggards.— 
I shall be over, if it please God, next Tuesday or Wednesday. I rest, 
till then, 

Your Friend and Wellwisher, “ 
0. C. 


My Correspondent, who rather guesses this Letter to have gone to Hunt- 
ingdon, subjoins in reference to it, the following very curious Note gathered 
from his recollections of the burnt Journal: —“ Huntingdon regiment of 
Horse. Each armed and horsed himself; except Mr. Ol' Cromwell's Troop 
of Slepe Dragoons, of some 30 to 40 men, mostly poor men or very small 
frecholders : these the Journal mentioned often ; I mean the Slepe Troop of 
hard-handed fellows, who did as he told them, and asked no questions. The 
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others, despite all that has been said and written, armed themselves and horsed 
also. I mean the celebrated Tawnies or Ironsides. They wore brown coats, 
—as did most Farmers, and little country Frecholders; and so do now, as 
you or me may see any day.—Oliver had some 200 foot also armed by him, 
who did great service.” 


No. V. 


No date, no address now left. Probably addressed to the Committee at 
Cambridge, or whichever was the central Committee of those Associations ; 
and, to judge by the glorious ripeness to which matters have come, dated about 
the beginning of July. A very curious Letter. We have prospered to 
miracle ; the Eastern Fen regions are all up or rising, and Royalism quite 
put down there, impossible as that once seemed. Miraculous success ;—and 
greater is yet coming, if we knew it! 

‘To — —.’ 
* London, July, 1642.’ 
Dear F rtenps, 
Your Letters gave me great joy at reading your great progress 
in behalf of our great Cause. 

Verily 1 do think the Lord is with me! I do undertake strange things, 
yet do I go through with them, to great profit and gladness, and furtherance 
of the Lord’s great Work. I do feel myself lifted on by a strange force, f 
cannot tell why. et night and by day I am urged forward on the great 
work. As sure as God appeared to Joseph in a dream, also to Jacob, He 
also has directed — —[some words eaten out by moths|—; —- Therefore I shall 
not fear what man can do unto me. I feel He giveth me the light to see the 
great darkness that surrounds us at noonday. — to my —ht —ly [ fice 
words gone, by moths], I have been a stray sheep from the Fold; but I feel 
I am born again; I have cast off——J[moths again; nearly three lines 
lost| — — 

‘I have’ sent you 300 more Carbines, and 600 Snaphances; also 300 
Lances, which when complete I shall send down by the Wain with 16 bar- 
rels Powder. 

We [of the Parliament] declare ourselves now, and raise an Army forth- 
with : Essex and Bedford are our men. Throw off fear, as I shall be with you. 
I get a Troop ready to begin; and they will shew the others. Truly I feel 
I am Siloam of the Lord; my soul is with you in the Cause. I sought the 
Lord ; and found this written in the First Chapter of Zephaniah, the 3d 
verse : ‘See, I will consume &c. [Here is the rest of the passage : ‘ Consume} 
*man and beast; I will consume the fowls of heaven, and the fishes of the 
* sea, and the stumblingblocks with the wicked ; and I will cut off man from 
* off the land, saith the Lord.’ 

Surely it is a sign for us. So I read it. For I seek daily, and do nothing 
without first so seeking the Lord. 

I have much to say to you all, when Ido see you. Till Iso do, the 
Lord be with you; may His grace abound in all your houses. Peace be 
among you, loving Friends: so doI pray daily for your souls’ health. I 

ray also, as I know you also ‘do,’ for His mercy to soften the heart of the 
King.— — [moth-ruins to the end ; the signature itself half-eaten: indistinctly 
guessable to have been :] 

I ‘shall be at’ Godmanchester, ‘if it please the Lord, on,’ Monday. 
OxiveR CroMw sie. 


No. VI. 
No date ; presumably, August, 1642, at Ely or somewhere in that region ; 
where Parliament musters or ‘surveys’ are going on, and brabbles with re- 


cusant Royalists are rife,—in one of which the excellent Mr. Sprigg has got 
a stroke. My Correspondent, the Transcriber, thinks ‘ house at Peter- 
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borough’ must mean merely quarters in a house there, the house or home 
of Squire appearing in a late Letter to be at Oundle. 


To Mr. Squire, at his House, Peterborough. 


[No date} 
Srr, 
I regret much to hear your sad news. I regret much that 
worthy vessel of the Lord, Sprigg, came to hurt. 
I hope the voice of the Lord will soften the Malignant’s heart even yet 


at the eleventh hour: we rejoice at the ‘hope’ much ;—but do keep it quiet, 
and not to take air. 


We had a rare survey about us; and did much good. I expect to sce 
you all at Stilton on Tuesday. To prevent hindrance, bring your swords 
and + [hieroglyph for muskets ?].—F rom 

Your Friend, 
O. C. 


Nos. VIIL—XXIV. 


<einton or Edgehill Battle, the first clear bursting into flame of a ese 
Keint Edgehill Battle, the first clear bursting into fl f all th 

ong-smouldering elements, was fought on Sunday, 23 October, 1642. The 
long Idering el t fought Sunday, 23 October, 1642. Tl 

ollowing Eighteen Letters, dated or approximately dateable a ut some 
foll g Eighteen Letters, dated pp tely dateable all but som 
two or three, bring us on, in a glimmering fitful manner, along the as yet 
quite obscure and subterranean course of Colonel Cromwell, to within sight 


of the Skirmish at Gainsborough, where he dared to beat and even to slay 
the Hon. Charles Cavendish, and first began to appear in the world. 


No. VII. 


‘To Auditor Squire. 
Wisbeach, This day, 11 Noveniber, 1642. 
Dear FRIEND, 
Let the Sadler see to the Horse-gear. I learn, from one, many 
are ill-served. Ifaman has not good weapons, horse and harness, he is as 


nought. I pray you order this:—and tell Rainsborough I shall see to that 
matter ‘of his;’ but do not wrong the fool—From 


Your Friend, 
O. C. 
No. VIII. 
The following is dated the same day, apparently at a subsequent hour, 
and to the same person. 


* To Auditor Squire. 
November llth day, 1642. 
Take Three Troops, and go to Downham; I care not which they be. 
OtiveR CROMWELL. 


No. IX. 


‘Stanground’ is in the Peterborough region; ‘ Alister your JJusic’ 
means ‘ Alister your Trumpeter,’ of whom there will be other mention. 
Oliver finds himself at a terrible pinch for money ;— there are curious 


glimpses into that old House by Ely Cathedral, too, and the ‘ Mother’ and 
the ‘ Dame’ there! — 
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To Mr. Samuel Squire, at his Quarters at Stanground, 


29 November, 1642. 
Dear Frienp, 


Thave not at this moment Five Pieces by me ; loan I can get none ; 
and without money a man is as nought. Pray now open thy pocket, and 
lend me 150 Pieces until my rent-day, when I will repay,—or say 100 Pieces 
until then. Pray send me them by Alister your Music; he is a cautious 
man. 

Tell W. I will not have his men cut folk’s grass without compensation. 
If you pass mine, say to my Dame I have gone into Essex : my house is open 
to you; make no scruple ; do as at your house at Oundle, or I shall be cross. 
—If you please ride over to Chatteris, and order the quartering of those 
[that] Suffolk ‘Troop, —I hear they have been very bad ;—and let no more 
such doings be. Bid R. horse* any who offend; say it is my order, and 
shew him this. 

Pray do not forget the 100 Pieces; and bid Alister ride haste. I shall 
be at Biggleswade at 11. Send me the accounts of the week, if possible by the 
Trumpet; if not, send them on by one of the Troopers. It were well he 
rode to Bury, and wait [waited] my coming. 

I hope you have forwarded my Mother the silks you got for me in Lon- 
don ; also those else for my Dame. If not, pray do not fail.—From 

Your Friend, 
Oxtver CromweELy. 


‘ W.” I suppose means Wildman, ‘ R.’ Rainsborough. My Correspondent 
annotates here: “The Journal often mentioned trouble they” (the officers 
generally) “got into from the men taking, without leave, hay and corn from 
Malignants, whom Oliver never allowed to be robbed,—but paid for all 
justly to friend and foe.” 

No. X. 
To Cornet Squire, at his Quarters, Tansor: These. 
Huntingdon, 22 January, 1642. 

Sir, 

News has come in, and I want you. Tell my Son to ride over 
his men to me, as I want to see him. ‘Tell White and Wildman also I want 
them. Be sure you come too: do not delay. 

I have ill news of the men under my Son: tell him from me I must not 
have it. Bring me over those Papers you know of. Desborow has come in 
with good spoil,—some £3,000 I reckon. 

Your Friend 


O. [‘C’ rotted off:] 


Dated on the morrow after this, is the celebrated Letter to Robert Barnard 
Esquire, now in the possession of Lord Gosford :7 “subtlety may deceive 
you, integrity never will !”— 


No. XI. 


Refers to the Lowestoff exploit (Letters and Speeches, i. 164) ; and must 
bear date 12 March, 1642-3,—apparently from Swaffham, Downham, or 
some such place on the western side of Norfolk. 


* That is, wooden-horse (used as a verb).—‘ Do military men of these times 
understand the wooden horse? He is a mere triangular ridge or roof of wood, set on 
four sticks, with absurd head and tail superadded ; and you ride him bare-backed, in 
face of the world, frequently with muskets tied to your feet, —in a very uneasy man- 
ner !’—(Cromwell’s Letters and Speeches, second edition, ii. 22). 

+ Cromwell’s Letters and Speeches, i. 59. 
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For Captain Berry, at his Quarters, Oundle. Haste. 


[Date gone by moths|—‘ 12 March, 1642.’ 
Dear Frienn, 


We have secret and sure hints that a meeting of the Malignants 
takes place at Lowestoff on Tuesday. Now I want your aid; so come with 
all speed on getting this, with your Troop ; and tell no one your route, but 
let me see you ere sundown.—From 


Your Friend and Commandant, 
Oxtver CroMWELL. 
Auditor Squire had written in his Journal, now burnt: “ He” (Oliver) 
“ got his first information of this business from the man that sold fish to the 
Colleges” (at Cambridge), “ who being searched, a Letter was found on him 
to the King, and he getting rough usage told all he knew.” 


No. XII. 


Date and address have vanished; eaten by moths; but can in part be 
restored. Of the date, it would appear, there remains dimly “ the last figure, 
which looks like a 5:” that will probably mean ‘ March 15, which other- 
wise one finds to be about the time. The scene is still the Fen-country ; 
much harassed by Malignants, necessitating searches for arms, spy-journeys, 
and other still stronger measures! ‘ Montague,’ we can dimly gather, is the 
future Earl of Sandwich; at present “Captain of the St. Neots Troop,” a 
zealous young Gentleman of eighteen; who, some six months hence, gets a 
commission to raise a regiment of his own; of whom there is other mention 
by and by. 

‘To Cornet Squire.’ 
‘ 15 March, 1642.’ 

Dear FRrienp, 

I have no great mind to take Montague’s word about that Farm. 
I learn, behind the oven is the place they hide them [the arms]; so watch 
well, and take what the man leaves;—and hang the fellow out of hand 
[out-a-hand], and I am your warrant. For he shot a Boy at Stilton-bee 
by the Spinney, the Widow's son, her only support : so God and man must 
rejoice at his punishment. 

I want you to go over to Stamford: they do not well know you; ride 
through, and learn all; and go round by Spalding, and so home by Wisbee 
[ Wisbeach]. See 15, 8, 92; and bring me word.—Wildman is gone by way 
of Lincoln : you may meet; but do not know him; he will not you. 

I would you could get into Lynn; for I hear they are building a nest 
there we must rifle, I sadly fear —You will hear of me at Downham: if not, 
seek me at Ely, my Son will say my Quarters to you.—From 

Your Friend, 
0. C. 
No. XIII. 


No date, no address; the Letter itself a ruined fragment “in Oliver's 
hand.” For the rest, see Letters and Speeches, i. 169. ‘* Russell,’ I suppose, is 
Russell of Chippenham, the same whose daughter Henry Cromwell subse- 
quently married. 

* To Cornet Squire. 
[No date] ‘ Huntingdon, (23 ?) March, 1642.’ 
Sir, 
Send me by Alister a list of the Troop, and the condition of men 
and horses; also condition of the arms. Ride over to St. Neot’s, and see 
Montague his Troop. And call on your way back at Huntingdon, and see 


to Russell's (I hear his men are ill provided in boots); and bid them heed a 
sudden call: I expect a long ride. 
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I shall want 200 Pieces: bring me them, or else send them by a sure 
hand.—You mentioned to my Wife of certain velvets you had in London, 
come over in your Father's ship from Italy: now, as far as Twenty Pieces 
go, buy th— — [torn off, signature and all]. 

* Oriver CroMwELL.’ 


No. XIV. 
To Mr. Squire, at his Quarters, Godmanchester. 


Cambridge, 26 March, 1642 [miswritten for 1643 ; 
Newyears-day was yesterday. | 
Sir, 

Since we came back, I learn no men have got the money I 
ordered. Let me hear no more of this ; but pay as I direct,—as we are about 
hard work, I think. 

Yours to mind, 
Oxtver CromweELL. 


The ‘ hard work’ of this Letter, and ‘long ride’ of last refer to the same 
matter; which did not take effect after all, much as Colonel Hampden urged 
it. 

No. XV. 

“Direction gone; Letter generally much wasted.” Refers, seemingly, 
to those ‘Plunderers’ or ‘Camdeners,’ from the Stamford side, concerning 
whom, about the beginning of this April, there is much talk and terror, 
and one other Letter by Cromwell already printed (Letters and Speeches, i. 
170-3). ‘Berry’ is the future Major-General; once “Clerk in the Iron- 
works,” Richard Baxter’s friend ; of whom there was already mention in the 
Lowestoff affair. 

* To Cornet Squire. 


Ely, this 30 day [rest rotted off] ‘ March, 1643.’ 


— —— hope you to bring me that I want in due time,—we shall, if it 
please God, be at Swaffham ;—and hear of me at 11 [name in cipher], who 
will say to you all needful. 

Mind and come on in strength, as they are out to mischief, and some — — 
[guess at their number, illegible] —-— Troops, but ill armed. Tell Berry 
to ride in, also Montague; and cut home, as no mercy ought to be shewn 
those rovers, who are only robbers and not honourable soldiers.——Call at 
Cosey (?): I learn he has got a case of arms down; fetch them off; also his 
harness,—it lies in the wall by his bedhead: fetch it off; but move not his 
old weapons of his Father's, or his family trophies. Be tender of this, as 
you respect iny wishes of one Gentleman to another. 

Bring me two pair Boothose, from the Fleming's who lives in London 
Lane ; also a new Cravat:—I shall be much thankful. I rest 

Your Friend, 
Oxiver CromweELt. 


* London-Lane,’ I understand, is in Norwich. Let us hope ‘the 
Fleming’ has a good fleecy-hosiery article there, and can furnish one’s 
Cornet; for the weather is still cold! 


No. XVI. 


Mr. Samuel — at his Quarters, Peterborough, in 
ridge-street there: Haste. 


St Neots, 3 April, 1643. 
Dear Sir, 
; I am required by the Speaker to send up those Prisoners we got 
in Suffolk [at Lowestoff, &c.]; pray send me the Date we got them, also 
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their Names in full, and quality. I expect I may have to go up to Town also. 
I send them up by Whalley’s Troop and the Slepe Troop; my Son goes 
with them. You had best go also, to answer any questions needed. 

I shall require a new Pot [hind of Helmet]; mine is ill set. Buy me one 
in Tower-Street ; a Fleming sells them, I think his name is Vandeleur: get 
one fluted, and good barrets ; and let the plume-case be set on well behind. I 
would prefer it lined with good shamoy leather to any other. 

I have wished them return [the two Troops to return] by Suffolk 
home ; so remind them. Do see after the 3 [undecipherable cipher]. 81 is 
playing fox : I hold a letter of his he sent to certain ones, which I got of one 
who carried it. Ifyou light on him, pray take care of him, and bring him 
on to me. I cannot let such escape ; life and property is lost by such villains. 
If resistance is given, pistol him. No nonsense can be held with such: he is 
as dangerous as a mad bull, and must be quieted by some means. This vil- 
lain got our men into a strife near Fakenham, some three weeks since; and 
two got shot down, and nine wounded ; and the others lost some twenty or 
thirty on their side; and all for his mischief. 

Let me see you as soon as needs will allow. Mind Henry come to no ill 
in London; I look to you to heed him.—From 

Your Friend, 
Oxtver CroMweELt. 


Squire endorses: “We went up with the Treasure; and got sadly 
mauled coming back, but beat the ruffians [ruffinns] at Chipping, but lost 
near all our baggage.” 


No. XVII. 


These plundering ‘Ca’ndishers,’ called lately ‘Camdeners,’ from Noel 
Viscount Camden their principal adherent in these Southern parts, are 
outskirts or appendages of the Marquis of Newcastle’s Northern or * Papist’ 
Army, and have for Commander the Hon. Charles Cavendish, Cousin of the 
Marquis; whence their name. They are fast flowing Southward at present, 
in spite of the Fairfaxes,—to the terror of men. Our first distinct notice of 
them by Oliver ; the ast will follow by and by. 


To Mr. Squire, at his Quarters, Oundle: These. Post huste, haste. 


Stilton, 12 April this day, ‘ 1643.’ 
Sir, 


Pray shew this to Berry, and advise [signify to] him to ride in, and 


join me, by four days time; as these Ca’ndishers, I hear, are over, tearing 
and robbing all, poor and ee r souls slain, and 
cattle moved off. Stamford is taken, and Lord Noe ENole} has put some 
300 to garrison it. 

Send on word to Biggleswade, to hasten those slow fellows. Weare upon 
no child’s-play ; and must have all help as we [they] may. At same 
time, I will buy your Spanish Headpiece you shewed me; I will give you 
Five Pieces for it, and my Scots one: at all rates, I will fain have it. 
So rest 

Your Friend, 
0. C. 


The Eas! Foot [from Suffolk §c.] are come in, to some 600 men, I learn. 
Say so to those Biggleswade dormice. 


Squire has jotted on this Letter: “12 April, 1642” (meaning 1643) “as 
we were upon our Lincoln riding.” 
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No. XVIII. 
To Mr. Squire, at his Quarters, Oundle: These. Haste. 
Ely, This 13th day April, 1642 [ for 1643]. 
Sir 
joe got your Letter and the Headpiece [See Nos. 16,17]. I 
find we want much ere we march. Our Smiths are hard ‘on’ work at shoes. 
Press me Four more Smiths as you come on: I must have them, yea or nay ; 
say I will pay them fee, and let go after shoeing,— home, and no hindrances. 
I am glad Berry is of our mind; and in so good discipline of his men,— 
next to good arms, sure victory, under God.—I am 
Your Friend, 


No. XTX. 
To Mr. S. Squire, at his Quarters, Oundle: These. Haste. 


0. C. 


Ely, this day Monday ‘ ——, 1643.’ 
Sir, 

The Pay of the three Troops is come down ; therefore come over 
by Twelve tomorrow, and see to it. I can hear nothing of the man that 
was sent me out of Suffolk and Essex. I fear he is gone off with the 
money. Ifso, our means are straitened beyond my power to redeem ;—so 
must beg of you to lend me 200 Pieces more, to pay them; and I will give 
you the order on my Farm at Slepe, as security, if Parliament fail payment, 
which I much doubt of. 

I got the money out of Norfolk last Friday: it came, as usual, ill; and 
lies at my Son’s quarters safely: also the Hertfordshire money also [sic], 
which lies at his quarters also. The money which was got from the man at 
Boston is all gone: I had to pay 20 per centum for the enalée it, and then 
take Orders on certain you know of, which will reduce it down to barely 
£60 in the 100 :—which is hard case on us who strive, thus to lose our hard 
a 7 men who use only pens, and have no danger of life or limb to 

o through. 
° Bring me the Lists of the Foot now lying in Garrison. I fear those men 
from Suffolk are being tried sorely by money from certain parties,—whom I 
will hang, if I catch playing their tricks in my quarters; by law of arms I 
will serve them. Order Isham to keep the Bridge (it is needful), and shoot 
any one passing who has not a pass. The Service is one that we must not 
be nice upon, to gain our ends. So shew him my words for it. 

Tell Captain Russell my mind on his men’s drinking the poor man’s ale 
and not paying. I will not allow any plundcr: so pay the man, and stop 
= pay to make it up. I will cashier officers and men, if such is done in 

uture. 

So let me see you by noon-time ; as I leave, after dinner, for Cambridge. 
Sir, I am 

Your Friend, 
Outver CromwELt. 

“Isham,” who is to keep the Bridge on this occasion, “ left the regiment 
at the same time as Squire did” (the First War being ended), “ and went to 
sea, as did many others: so said Journal.” (Note by the Transcriber.) 

No. XX. 

Address torn off, date eaten by moths ; the former to be guessed at, the 
latter not. 

‘ To Mr. Squire’ 


6 ae —— 1643.’ 
Dear FRrenp, 


‘I pray you’* send a Hundred Pounds to 81 at Ipswich ; also 
a Hundred Pounds to 92 in Harwich; also Fifty-two Pounds to 151 at 


* Some such phrase, and the half of ‘ Friend,’ have gone by moths. 
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Aldborough ;—and do not delay an hour. W. [ Wildman ?] is returned: 
they are all fit to burst at news come in; and, I much fear, will break out. 
So I am now going over to clip their wings. I shall be back in five days, if 
all be well. 

Henry has borrowed of you Fifty Pieces, I learn. Do not let him have 
any more ; he does not need it ; and I hope better of you than go against my 
mind.—lI rest, 

Your Friend, 
Oniver CromweELt. 
No. XXI. 


To Mr. Squire at his Quarters, Chatteris : Haste, haste. 


Headquarters, Monday daybreak. 
Sir, 


Wildman has seen one who says you have news. How is this I 
am not put in possession of it? Surely you are aware of our great need. 
Send or come to me by dinner.—I am, 

Your Friend, 
Ottver CRoMWELL, 


No. XXII. 
To Mr. Squire, at his Quarters, Downham. 


[No date] ‘ 1643.’ 
Dear Frienp, 

I learn from Burton (112) that one landed at the Quay from 
Holland, who was let go, and is now gone on by way of Lynn. I hear he 
has a peaked beard, of a blue black colour: of some twenty-five years old : 
I think from my Letters, a Spaniard. See to him. He will needs cross the 
Wash ; stop him, and bring him to me. I shall lie at Bury, if not at 
Newmarket : so be off quickly —From 

Your Friend, 
O. CRroMWELL. 
Haste,—ride on spur. 


Squire has endorsed: “ Got the man at Tilney, after a tussle, two troopers 
hit, and he sore cut, even to loss of life. Got all.” 


No. XXIII. 


Mr. Waters is some lukewarm Committee-man ; whose lazy backward- 
ness, not to say worse of it, this Colonel can endure no longer. Squire (by 
whatever chance the Letter came into Squire’s hand) has endorsed as 
memorandum: “ 149 [and other cipher marks] lives at his house,”—which 
perhaps may explain the thing! 


To Mr. Waters at the Cross Keys : These in all speed. 


Lincoln, 25 July, 1643. 
Sr, od 
If no more be done than you and yours have done, it is well you 
give over such powers as you have to those who will. I say to you now 
my mind thereto: If I have not that aid which is my due, I say to you I 
will take it. And so heed me; for I find your words are mere wind: 
I shall do as I say, if I find no aid come to me by Tuesday.—Sir, I rest, 
as you will, 
Outver CRoMWELL. 
No. XXIV. 
Here are the Ca’ndishers again ; scouring the world, like hungry wolves: 
swift, mount, and after them! 
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To Captain Montague or Sam Squire: Haste, haste, on spur. 
Wisbeach, this day —‘ July, 1643.’ 

Str, 

One has just come in to say the Ca’ndishers have come as far 
as Thorney, and done a great mischief, and drove off some three score 
fat beasts. 

Pray call in, and follow them; they cannot have got far. Give no 
quarter; as they shed blood at Bourne, and slew three poor men not in 
arms. So make haste-—From 

Your Friend and Commander, 
Oxtver CROMWELL. 


Here, too, is a Letter from Henry Cromwell, copied by my Correspondent 
from Squire’s old Papers ; which is evidently of contiguous or slightly prior 
date, and well worth saving : 

* To Captain Berry, at his Quarters, Whittlesea: These in all haste. 
18 July, 1643. 

* Srr, 

‘ There is great news just come in, by one of our men who has been home 
‘on leave. The Candishers are coming on hot. Some say 80 troops, others 50 
‘troops. Be it as it may, we must goon. Vermuyden has sent his Son to say, We 
‘had better push on three troops as scouts, as far as Stamford; and hold Peter- 
* borough at all costs, as it is the Key of the Fen, which if lost much ill may ensue. 
* Our news says, Candish has sworn to sweep the Fens clear of us. How he handles 
* his broom, we will see when we meet : he may find else than dirt to try his hand on, 


‘I think! Last night came in Letters from the Lord General; also money, and 
* ammunition a good store. 

* Our men being ready, we shall ride in and join your Troop at dawn. Therefore 
* send out scouts to see. Also good intelligencers on foot had better be seen after ; 
* they are best, I find, on all occasions. Hold the Town secure; none go in or out, 
‘on pain of law of arms and war.—Sharman is come in from Thrapstone: there 
* was a Troop of the King’s men driving, but got cut down to a man,—not far from 
* Kettering, by the Bedford Horse, and no quarter given, I hear. 

‘ Sir, this is all the news I have. My Father desires me to say, Pray be careful ! 
‘ Sir, I rest, 

* Your humble Servant, 
* Henry CroMweELt.’ 

On the same sheet follow four lines of abstruse cipher, with a signature 
which I take to mean ‘ Oliver Cromwell :’ apparently some still more secret 
message from the Colonel himself. 

On Friday, 28 July, 1643, precisely ten days after this Letter, occurred 
the action at Gainsborough, where poor General Cavendish, ‘ handling his 
broom’ to best ability, was killed ; and a good account, or good instalment of 
account to begin with, was given of these Ca’ndishers.* 


Nos. XXV.—XXXV. 

Our last batch consists of Eleven Letters; all of which, except two only, 
bear date 1643; and all turn on the old topics. Squire’s more intimate 
relation to Oliver naturally ceased as the sphere of action widened,-—as the 
* valiant Colonel,’ having finished his Eastern-Association business, emerged 
as a valiant General into Marston Battle, into England at large. After 


1643, there is only one Letter to Squire ; and that on personal business, and 
dated 1645. 


* Letters and Speeches, i, 182. 
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No. XXV. 


To Mr. Squire at his Quarters, Wisbeach, at Mr. Thorne’s House there : 
by my Son Henry. 
August 2d day, 1643. 
Sir, 

My Lord Manchester has not the power to serve me as you 
would [as you wish] for York: but I will see if I can do it for him, to serve 
you in my Kinsman’s [ Whalley’s, Desborow’s, Walton's ?] troop. 

I will give you all you ask for that Black you won last Fight.— 
I remain, 
Yours, 
Oxtver CroMWELL. 


‘Last Fight’ is Gainsborough with the Ca’ndishers; which occurred a 
week ago,—and has yielded Squire a horse among other things. 


No. XXVI. 
To Mr. Squire, at his Quarters, the Flag. 


Thursday, 3d August, 1643. 

Sir, 

These are to require you to bring the Statements of the Troopers 
who were on the road, when they stopped the Wains containing the Arms 
going from [word illegible ; my Correspondent writes “ Skegness” to Oxford: 
that they be paid their dues for the service. 

I learn from Jackson that some of the Suffolk Troop requires Passes to 
return home to Harvest. Now, that is hardly to be given; seeing we are 
after Lynn Leaguer, and require all aid needful to surround them [the Lynn 
Malignants]: — Say I cannot grant their requesting. Have they not had 
great manifesting of God’s bounty and grace, in so short a time? I am filled 
with surprise at this fresh requiring of these selfish men. Let them write 
home, and hire others to work. I will grant no fresh Passes: The Lord 
General is against it; and so am I, fixed in my mind. 

Do you ride over to Swaffham, and buy Oats for 2,000 horse: we shall 
require as many, to come on to Gaywood (?), by order, as needed. Also see 
to the Hay ;—and let your servants see well that no imposition is prac- 
tised. I must insist on due weight and measure for man and horse; or let 
the chapmen look to their backs and pouches! I stand no rogue’s acts here, 
if they are tolerated in London. I will have my pennyworth for my penny. 

Send on a Trooper to Norwich and Yarmouth for news. Bid them call 
at 112 and 68, and ask Mr. Parmenter (?) after 32: he is fox, I hear. I fear 
Burton is double. —I am, 

Your Friend, 
Oxtver CroMWELL. 

I sent a Pass to your Kinsman. 


No. XXVII. 
‘To Mr. Squire, 
‘17 August, 1643.’ 


Bid Three Troops go on to Downham, and come by way of Wisbeach. 
Tell Ireton my mind on his shooting that Spy without learning more. I 
like it not. His name is Nickols, I hear. It were well no news took air 


of it. 
O. C. 


“ From Col. Cromwell on his way to Siege of Lynn, August 17, 1643 :” 
so Squire dockets; which enables us to date. Farther in regard to ‘ Ireton’s 
matter,’ (the well-known Ireton), there stood in the Journal, says my 
Correspondent: “This man was shot in Thorney Fen: he was a spy and 
had done great injury. He had 500 Gold Pieces in his coat, and a Pass of 
Manchester's and one of the King’s.” To which my Correspondent adds in 
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his own person: “ Shooting spies, and hanging newsmongers, was very often 
done ; and to me very horrible was the news I read often in the Journal of 
such doings.” 
No. XXVIII. 
The ‘great work on hand’ is a ride to Lincolnshire ; which issued in 
Winceby Fight, or Horncastle Fight, on Wednesday next. 
To ‘ Auditor Squire. 
Ely, Thursday, October [moths] ‘ 5th, 1643.’ 
Dear Srr, 
Hasten with all speed you may, and come on the spur to me at 
Ely: we have a great work on hand, and shall need us all to undertake it. 


May the Lord be with us.— Hasten your men. I must see you by tomorrow 
sunset, as we start next day. From 


Yours, 
Oxiver CromwELL. 
“Came by the Colonel's Music,” —so Squire endorses. — For Winceby 
Fight, which followed on Wednesday next, see Letters and Speeches, i. 194-7. 


No. XXTX. 
Home at Ely again ; in want of various domestic requisites,—a drop of 
mild brandy, for one. 


To Mr. Squire, at his Quarters, Dereham, or elsewhere: Haste, haste. 
Ely, 15 November, 1643. 
Sir, 
With all speed, on getting this, see Cox; his Quarters are at the 
Fort on the South End. Tell him to send me two Culverins, also a small 
Mortar-piece, with match, powder and shot; also a Gunner and his mates, as 
I need them. 


Buy of Mr. Teryer a case of Strowz-waters for me ;—and tell the Bailiff 


to order on such Volunteers as we cai: we need all we can get. And geta 
cask of cured Fish for me.—Do not fail sending on, with good speed, the Can- 
nons; we stay for them. 


In haste, yours, 
Oxtver CromMWwELL. 

No. XXX. 

To Mr. Squire at his Quarters. 

g This day, Friday noon, ‘ — November, 1643.’ 
IR, 
Your Letter is more in the Lord General's business than mine ; 
but to serve you am well pleased at all times. I have writ to the Captain 
at Loughborough to mind what he is about: at the same time, if your 
Kinsmen are Papists, I do not know well how I dare go against the Law of 
Parliament to serve them. I have, to oblige you, done so far: Take a Pass, 


and go over and see to this matter, if you are inclined. But I think they, 
if prudent, will get no further ill. 


I shall want the Blue Parcel of Papers you know of: send them by 
your Music. Sir, I am 


Your Friend, 
Oxtver CROMWELL. 
Squire endorses : “ My Cousin would not leave the Nunnery, so left her.” 
— But see next Letter, for a wiser course. 


No. XXXI. 
To Mr. Squire, at his Quarters Fotheringay. 


Peterborough, This day, 2 December, 1643. 
Dear Frrenp, 


I think I have heard you say that you had a relation in the 
Nunnery at Loughborough. Pray, if you love her, remove her speedily; 
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and I send you a Pass,—as we have orders to demolish it, and I must not 
dispute orders: [no /]—There is one of the Andrews’ in it: take her away. 
Nay give them heed to go, if they value themselves. I had rather they did. 
I like no war on women. Pray prevail on all to go, if you can. I shall be 
with you at Oundle in time. From 
Your Friend, 
Otrver CromwELL. 


Squire has written on the other side: “ Got my Cousin Mary and Miss 
Andrews out, and left them at our house at Thrapstone, with my Aunt, 
same night ; and the Troops rode over, and wrecked the Nunnery by order 
of Parliament.” 

No. XXXII. 

Some Cathedral or other Church duty, come in course ; at which young 
Montague, Captain of the St. Neot’s Troop, would fain hesitate! Readers 
may remember Mr. Hitch of Ely,—about a fortnight after the date here.* 
* Monuments of Superstition and Idolatry,’ they must go: the Act of Parlia- 
ment, were these nothing more, is express ! 


‘Zo Mr. Squire. 
Christmas Eve, ‘ 1643.’ 
Sir, 
It is to no use any man’s saying he will not do this or that. 
What is to be done is no choice of mine. Let it be sufficient it is the Par- 
liament’s Orders, and we to obey them. I am surprised at Montague to sa 
so. Shew him this: if the men are not of a mind to obey this Order, I will 
cashier them, the whole Troop. I heed God’s House as much as any man: 
but vanities and trumpery give no honour to God, nor idols serve Him; 
neither do painted windows make them more pious. Let them do as Par- 
liament bid them, or else go home,—and then others will be less careful to 
do what we had done [might have done] with judgment. 
I learn there is 4 Men down with the Sickness, in the St. Neot’s Troop 
now at March. Let me hear: so ride over, and learn all of it.—Sir, I am 
Your Friend, 
Oxtver CromMweELL: 


Squire has endorsed: “ They obeyed the Order.” 


No. XX XIII. 


This Letter, in my Copy of it, is confidently dated “ Stilton, 31 July, 
1643 ;” but, for two reasons, the date cannot be accepted. First, there is a 
Letter long since printed, which bears date Huntingdon, instead of Stilton, 
with precisely the same day and year,—the Letter concerning Gainsborough 
Fight, namely.t Secondly, in the Letter now before us there is allusion to 
‘Horncastle’ or Winceby Fight, which had not happened in ‘ July,’ nor till 
11 October following. If for July we read Jan’, January 1643-4, there is a 
better chance of being right. 

‘To Auditor Squire, 
Stilton, 31 ‘ January,’ 1643, 

Dear Sir, 

Buy those Horses; but do not give more than 18 or 20 Pieces 
each for them: that is enough for Dragooners. 

I will give you 60 Pieces for that Black you won at Horncastle (if you 


—_ to a mind to sell him), for my Son who has a mind to him.—Dear Sir, 
am 


Your Friend, 


15 is come in. Oxtver CroMwELL. 
[ET 


* Letters and Speeches, i. 198. + Ibid. i, 182, 
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No. XXXIV. 


Red coats for the first time! My Correspondent gives the following 
annotation: “I remember, in Journal, mention of all the East men” 
(Association men) “ wearing red coats, horse and foot, to distinguish them 
from the King’s men ; and it being used after by whole Army. And I think 
it was after Marston Battle;—but the Journal was full of the rowes of the 
men, and corporals’ cabals.” 


To Mr. Russell, at his Quarters, Bromley by Bowe. 
[No date at all] ‘1644.’ 
Sir, 

I learn your Troop refuse the new Coats. Say this: Wear them, 
or go home. I stand no nonsense from any one. It is a needful thing we 
be as one in Colour; much ill having been from diversity of clothes, to slay- 
ing ‘ of friends by friends.’ Sir, I pray you heed this. 

Oxiver CromweELt. 


No. XXXYV. 


Cornet or Auditor Squire, it would appear by my Correspondent’s 
recollections of the lost Journal, was promoted to be Lieutenant for his 
conduct in Naseby Fight: “he afterwards got wounded in Wales or Corn- 
wall; place named Zwuro, I think,”— undoubtedly at Truro in Cornwall, 
in the ensuing Autumn. Here, next Spring, 1645-6, while the Service is 
like to be lighter, he decides on quitting the Army altogether. 


To Lieutenant Squire at his Quarters, Tavistock: These. 


3 March, 1645. 

Sir, 

In reply to the Letter I got this morning, —I am sorry you ‘so’ 
resolve; for I had gotten you your Commission as Captain from the Lord 
General, and waited only your coming to give it you. Think twice of this. 
For I intended your good; as I hope you knew my mind thatwise. But 
so if you will,—I will not hinder you. For, thanks be given to God, I 
trust now all will be well for this Nation; and an enduring Peace be, 
to God his glory and our prosperity. 

Now there is between you and me some reckoning. Now I hope to be in 
London, say in three aan if God speed me in this matter. Call at the 
Speaker’s, and I will pay you all your due. Pray send me a List of the 
Items, for guide to me [ for me to guide]. Let me know what I owe your 
Brother for the Wines he got me out of Spain to my mind.—Sir, let me 
once more wish you ‘would’ think over your resolution, that I may serve 
you. 

' Your Friend, 
Oxtver CroMwELL. 


Squire, in his idle moments, has executed on this sheet a rude drawing of 
a Pen and Sword; very rude indeed; with these words: “Ten to one the 
Feather. beats the tron:” that is Squire’s endorsement on this his last 
remaining Letter from Oliver ; indicating a nascent purpose, on the part of 
Squire, to quit the Army after all. 


With which nascent purpose, and last Letter, we should so gladly take 
our leave of him and his affairs; were it not that there still remain, from 
the burnt Journal, certain miscellaneous Scraps, transitory jottings of Lists 
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and the like, copied by our Correspondent,—which, though generally of the 
character of mere opaque ashes, may contain here and there some fragment 
of a burnt bone, once a hero's; and claim to be included in this which may 
be called the Funeral Urn of the Ironsides, what is left to us of them after 
the fire. These Scraps too, let us hastily shoot them in, therefore; and 
80 end. 


Serap 1. 
On a Slip of paper in Squire’s hand first, but ending with a line in 
Oliver's : 
Ely this 12th day of March, 1643. 
Sick: 
M. Kearnes 
T. Allen 


Wounded : 
P. Jenkins 
P. Frisby 
Tab. Tomlins 
Sh. Wales 


4 horses want new shoes; 14 bridles want repairs [turns the leaf]; 4 greaves 
want repair. Paid for Hay for Horses 50 shillings, 
The rest all well. 


Sam, Squire. 
Sixth Troop to go to Downham. 


0. C. 


Scrap 2. 
My Correspondent says : ‘‘ These Names are written on a sheet of Paper, folded 
and marked, T'roops,’’—probably, as my Correspondent guesses elsewhere, the names 
of the original Ironside Captains ; well worth preserving indeed ! 
















Cromwell Stebbings Dodsworth 
Aires Walton Richardson 
Berry Campin Russell 
Wright Deane White 
Evanson Buckell Rawlins 
Collins Larance Sidne 
Rainsforth Wauton Cromwell, H 
Clarke Walden Cromwell, O 
Lawsell Jones (Junior) 
Freshwater Whalley Treton 
Woolward Cook Rich 

Spriggs Fountain Montague 
Sheppherd Norton (idle (Sandwich) 
Fairside Dick) Cults 
Weston Langley Chambers 
Flutter Barnard 


ood 


Scrap 3. 
Names written on a Paper marked “ St, Neot’s Troop.” 







Speechley Wauton, V. (Valentine, young Wal- 
Tebbutt (the Sadler ? in Scrap 7) ton, Killed at Marston-Moor ?) 
Wright Russell, John 

Ellis Cromwell, Rd. (idle Richard ’) 
Barnard Cromwell, Thos. 

Hunt Montague 

Pickering Halles, Ambrose 

Dawson Andres 

Butler Spencer, junr. 






Cox 
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Scrap 4. 

On a sheet in Squire’s hand: 

The names of those who joined us at Siege of Lynn, and came riding in full 
armed, and went into our second regiment; and who left us, many of them, after 
Marston Fight, on fancies of conscience, and turned Quackers (Quakers) ; — and 
such like left us at Newmarket, and went home with the Eastmen’s foot, to garrison 


Lynn and Yarmouth, 


Allen, Robert 
Ames, Simeon 
Anger, Josua 
Beales, Constantine 
Beart, Hiram 
Bullard, Octavius 
Ball, Frank 
Buddery, Isaac S 
Breckenham, Edward 
Complin (07 Camplin), 
Judah 
Camon, Joseph 
Cornish, Caleb 
Dunton, Saml. 
Dormer, James 
Downeing, Saml. 
Daynes, Danyel 
Eccles, Thomas (music) 
Elsegood, Zachary 
Ellis, John 
Fuller, Jacob 
Fydeman, John 
Fyncham, Saul 
Fenn, Aaron 
Goodwyn, Robert 
Gogney, Symon 
Greenwood, Japhet 
Goss, Jacques 
Hutcherson, Levi 
Hewet, Jacob 
Hunt, Isaiah 
Howard, Timon 
Jeunes le, Jonathan § 


[‘* I suppose S and C means Sergeants and Corporals. 


Allwurd Promise 
Cladius Batson 
Gilead Barker 
Valentine Barker 
Henricus Clarke 
Alec Caulfield 
James Culling 
Sim Cross 

Zack Dulwick 
Alfred Damant 
Kesiah Dannell 
Joshua Flint 
Mathias Fox 
Will Gowan 

Paul Hales (or Halls) 
Septimus Lefranc 
Richard Lome 


No. 1. 
Kinge, Philip 
Kiddell, Mores 
Kett, Reuben S 
Kett, Aminadab 
Keckwicke, Josiah 
Lowger, Thos. Christian 
Munck, Wm. 
Myleham, Henry 
Matthewman, Thomas 
Mason, Alwyn 
Mylum, Abraham C 
Medecalf, Leonard C 
Mayhew, Hezekiah 
Neave, Aram 
Neale, Jacques 
Northen, Christian 
Osborn, Zatthu 
Price, Ahimelech 
Panke, Sheckaniah 
Pike, Henry 
Patterson, Paul 
Roe, Tobias C 
Ransom, Icheil, or Jeheil 
Roe, Zechariah 
Rust, Christian 
Rose, Selah 
Read, Price Stephen 
Reeve, Manna 
Soames, Aaron, Major 
Stangroom, Eleazer 
Sheringham, Walter 
Shepperd, Charles 
Sharpen, Jacobus 


No. 2. 
Peter A. Money 
Israel Meeks 
Will Martin 
John Mills 
Cristr. Mead 
Robert Mead 
Hall Markston 
Fred. Mallet 
Mark Nicholls 
Egbert Oaks 
Caleb Pede 
David Pascal 
John Pulfrey 
Amos Pull 
Pious Stone 
Walter Smidt 
Ludwig Smidt 


Snell, Robert 
Starlin, Edward 
Sewell, Samuel 
Swann, Josua §S 
Thurton, Wm. Valentine 
Todd, Stephen 
Tillet, Ishmael 
Taylor, Vilellius 
Tizack, Christopher 
Tuby, Zered 

Toll, Israel 
Vickers, John 
Vankamp, Hubert 
Ward, Willm. 
Waymour, Wm. 
Wharle, Nicholas 
Weeds, Amphilius 
Woods, John C 
Waters, Bartolemew 
Waddelow, Philip 
Weasey, John 
Wilkerson, Wm. 
Willemons. Gabriel 
Wasey, Antoney 
Waynford, Antony 
Youngs, Francis 
Yewell, Gordon 
Ypres, Cornelius 
Yabbs, Peter 
Yewells, Christian 
Youngman, Gregory 
Yeames, Robert 
Yorkshire, Samuel. 


— Correspondent. | 


Julius Stannard 
Danl. Staffort 
Natl. Steele 
James Thompson 
Jos. Watts 
Malec Wats 
Je’sophat Warnes 
Henry Willson 
Saul Wensun 
Oliver Weston 
Isachar Watts 
Thos. Zobell 
Adolff Zobell 
Shem Quarles 
John Yellows 
Alfred Love 
Simeon Waite. 


“To these names nothing farther is written, beyond names of their Troops. 


I have written them alphabetically from my List, which is not so arranged.’ 
(Note by my Correspondent.) 
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Scrap 5. 


“These are written on a Strip of Paper was enclosed in a Letter.”? (Cor- 
respondent.) 
R Husbands 
oc. DC. RC. HC Treton Cole 
D Rawlings York 
- Rainsboro Mewburn 
A. B. E. J. Castle Frisby 
White Mossop 


** Copied as they stood in the original Paper. About the treasure going to Lon- 


don’’ (see antea, No. XVI.); ‘‘and I think, from the contents, took [had taken] 
College treasure.’’ (Correspondent.) 


Scrap 6. 


‘* List of names written on a Paper marked, Hearty. 
alphabetically for convenience, but they were not so in the Original.”” (Corre- 


spondent.) 


Alister 
Barnard, J 
Butler 
Boyle 
Biglande 
Boucher 
Bussey 
Berry 
Buckel 
Barnard, R 
Castles 
Chambers, J 
Compton 
Carter 
Claypol 
Collins 
Clarke 
Campin 
Cooke 
Cutts 
Chambers, W 
Cox 

Castel 
Cole 
Chapman 


Cromwell, O. senr. 


Cromwell, R 
Cromwell, Thos 


Cromwell, O. junr. 


Cromwell, Richd 
Cromwell, Henry 
Desborow 
Desborow 
Deane, H 


Deane, R 
Dinch 
Dodsworth 
Dawson, T 
Dawson, S 
Dawson, H 
Everard, B 
Everard, R 
Everson 
Ellis 
Freshwater 
Farside 
Flutter 
Frisby 
Fischer 
Garland 
Hodges 
Halles 
Hunt 
Hobbard 
Holland 
Hewitson 
Hawkins 
Henderson 
Hunt 

Hart 
Handley 
Isham 
Ingolsby 
Ireton, J 
Jones 
John 
Ingoldsby 
Kincome 


Knightley 
Lemmen 
Lawsell 
Langley 
Moulle 
Mewburn 
Montague 
Montague, H 
Marten 
Masham 
Larance 
Ayscouw 
Montague 
Norton 
Neale 
Neve 
Nelson 
Ord 
Poulton 
Powell 
Pye 
Pickerin 
Pede 
Ayres 
Richardson, R 
Rose 
Rawlen 
Reede 
Ricketts 
Russell, J 
Treton 
Russell, R 
Russell, F 
Reynolds 


I have written them 


Rainsforth 
Richardson, J 
Rawlinges 
Rich 
Ayscogh 
Reachlous 
Steward 
Sprigges 
Stebbings 
Sidney 
Speechley 
Squire 
Tebbutt 
Thornton 
Warters 
Walls 
Wauton, V 
Whally 
Whitston 
Wright 
White 
Walden 
Woolward 
Weston 
Walton 
Wauton, J 
Walden 
Wright 
Warnes 
White 
Vanderay 
York 


Yewson 


‘These several Lists are all that I copied; but I think the List 3’’ (Serap 2 
as given here) ‘‘ contains names of the original Captains [and Subalterns] of Troops 
in the Ironsides ; but I cannot say for certain. The large List’’ (Scrap 4) ‘ was too far 
gone to touch, as it was perfectly red with damp, and rotten; so was burnt. These 
were in Letters and odd Papers. I have no others copied that I can find in my 
travelling Writingdesk ; so suppose they are all I took.’’ (Correspondent.) 
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Scrap 7. 


«¢ Written on a Letter, and marked Settled.’’ 


Corporals : 
Cornelius Vanderay 
Zosimus Rose [the Drill- 

Corporal: Letter No. 4.] 
Thomas Fischer 

Trumpets : 

Levi Allister [your Music/] 
Thos. Kincome 


Settled. 
Collonel O. Cromwell 
Cn. [Captain] J. Desboro" 
Leutenant V. Wauton 
Cornet E. Whally 
Qr. Mr. R. Everard 


( Correspondent.) 


Clerk : 
Saml, Squire [ Se/f/] 
Saddeler : 
J. Tebbutt 
Chirugeon : 
Sl. Moule 
Farrier : 


Rd. Richardson. 


——- 


Scrap 8. 
‘‘ Memorandums on a Piece of Paper,’’ in Squire’s hand, ‘‘ copied by me ver- 


batim.’’ (Correspondent. 


Buried near the Vestrey : 
Enoch Soames 
John Purfis 
Simeon Wildes 
John Liffel 
Benjamin Waster 
Noah Richardson 
Seth Richardson 
Levi Richardson 
Cornelius Van CEst 
Caspar Dorfiein 
Shot to the death at Ganesborow. 


— —50 horses shot to the death. 
40 horses soreley wounded. 
30 men wounded soreley, yet can 
Ride. 
10 unabel to Ride. 
Lent for the use of the Parlement to 


pay the Souldiers. Hay and Corn 
£160 10 43 


[turns the leaf] 


£160 10 43 
Note for its due payt. secured by Col. 
0.C. 


504 19 6 
160 10 43 


665 9 103 
Lent to 
Hiram Dawson 
Capn. Desbord 
Colenl. Cromwell 
A new Cravatt 
A new Spurrs 
A feather for my Basnet 


£14 
A new Staffe for y¢ Coloures 


14 


oe 


Scrap 9. 


Squire’s Conspectus of the ‘‘St. Neot’s Troop’”’ is to be seen in Serap 3. Cap- 


tain Montague obtained Commission to raise a regiment of his own, ‘‘ on the 20th 
August, 1643,’’ says Collins* — which I think, as ‘‘ 20th August ’’ was a Sunday, 
can hardly have been the exact day! However, raise a regiment he did, and even 
regiments ; and here is Note of the first of them,—in Squire’s handwriting : 


Joined Montague’s Lanciers. 


Walter [his name illegible] 

John Palmer 

Saul Cobbham 

Martin Saul 

Wolsey Clarke 

Stephen Willis Wm. Ellis 

Explicit Squirus noster; as all 

things do end! Some three other 

Notes, written in abstruse cipher, and 

two of them bearing what L take to 

be Oliver's occult signature, and 

arr Squire’s address,— these I 
eep back, as too abstruse for an 

printer or any reader. And herewit 


London, 2 Nov. 1847. 


Wm. Partrige 
Collins Collins 
John Skipon 
Walter Reachlous 
John Evanson 


Henry Johnson 
Gabriel Womac 
Samuel Gilbert 
Charles Hurst [or Harst] 
Wm. Waters 
May 24, 1644. 


let us close the Funeral Urn of the 
Ironsides, with its burnt bones of 
heroes, and ashes of mere wood ; and, 
with deathless regrets against my 
Unknown Correspondent, and for the 

resent some real thankfulness to 

eaven, wash our hands of this 
melancholy affair. 


T. CaRriy.e. 


Peerage (1741), ii. 281. 





Coincidences: a Tale of Facts. 


COINCIDENCES. 


A TALE OF FACTS. 


My mind and heart are full, yet I 
fear to take up the pen. I would 
fain write a short story of some 
things which happened to myself—a 
simple, yet a strange tale, wherefrom 
men may draw a moral if they 
choose. Lut it is true; and it hinges 
on facts which are the staple of our 
daily knowledge, though we lack the 
faith that would shew us how they 
are linked together, and made to act 
upon each other by an unseen yet 
ever-working power ; and, therefore, 
I doubt ifit will be believed. Within 
this hour, in a part of London, whi- 
ther my duties seldom call me—in 
the purlieus of Covent Garden—I 
have seen one, skulking under the 


About twenty years ago, in the 
little woody village of ——, in Mid- 
dlesex, there was a boys’ school. It 
was not a seminary for young gen- 
tlemen ; it was not a child-trap—* a 
mockery, a delusion, and a snare,” for 
anxious mothers, or a commission 
agency for parents and guardians, 
or a huckster’s-shop for butchers and 
bakers to exchange meat and bread 
for Latin and stripes; nor was it a 
house of torture for gentle hearts and 
emulous spirits, where a cold, low 
despotism chills and stifles the warm 
impulses of the childish nature, or a 
vile grinding tyranny stirs and sti- 
mulates the nascent passions in forms 
of monstrous precocity. It was not 
a place where the eternal welfare of 
living souls could be jobbed away 
against petty profits on bad beef and 
stick-jaw-pudding ; nor where one 
stinted, coarse, unshapen moral uni- 
form was forced by contract on all 
minds alike, whether by nature they 
were great or little, strong or weak. 
It was called a Boys’ School ; but it 
was something more: it was a fa- 
mily, where the time was spent in 
living and learning, where authority 
and coercion were unknown, because 
love and duty pre-occupied their 
places. 

The master, to be sure, seemed 


I. 


shadow of night, who has brought 
back to my thoughts what happened 
many long years ago—scenes in 
which I was forced against my will 
to act, and yet in which I felt as if 
the sorrow had been my own. And 
here let me also say, that my story 
is not one of strong passions or glar- 
ing crimes. I am no skilled writer 
of cunningly schemed fictions, nor,— 
did I even know how,—should I care 
to harrow tender hearts with plots of 
wicked men, or scenes of poignant 
grief. My tale will only be a plain 
string of facts: it will have but one 
claim upon the reader’s heart, which 
is, that it is true. 


somewhat young to be the patriarch 
of such a little loving tribe. He was 
an M.A., and the clergyman of the 
village. His attainments were such 
as would have entitled him to aim at 
distinction in the Church, but, though 
active-minded, he loved peace and 
retirement, and he had a passion for 
training and developing the minds of 
children, towards whom he felt a 
really Christian love. His —_ were 
his friends. He possessed the rare 
faculty of being able to descend to 
the level of their intelligence; and 
they opened their little hearts and 
minds to him as if he had been their 
brother, or their playfellow, as, in- 
deed, out of school hours, he often 
was. Yet he had brought with him 
into the scene of his tranquil exist- 
ence much insight into mankind—a 
store of that purer and better wis- 
dom which is founded on a know- 
ledge of the existence of evil tem- 
pered by an ever-watchful hope for 
ood 


: One boy—he was the eldest of the 
school—was to Mr. Faber almost a 
companion. On his promising na- 
ture he had bestowed much care, 
stimulating his habit of reverence, 
strengthening his honesty of spirit 
and passion for truth; and, while 
encouraging a naturally active bene- 
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volence and disposition to self-sacri- 
fice for the sake of serving others, at 
the same time striving to develope and 
encourage discrimination and pru- 
dence. The youth’s mind had thus 
attained a healthy and early matu- 
rity. 

The master, who was in easy cir- 
cumstances, kept a sort of little pony 
barouche—a neat affair, in which he 
and his wife could now and then pay 
a visit at a distance. Sometimes, 
when a commission was to be exe- 
cuted in a town not far distant, he 
would trust the boy I speak of to 
drive over for the purpose, with per- 
haps a quiet junior. 

One day, the unpretending car- 
riage and its youthful charioteer were 
on the way back to , when, at 
the end of a plantation, a gentleman 
hailed the latter from a cottage-door. 
He was tall, remarkably handsome, 
and had a soft mode of address which 
instantly charmed the boy. He had 
a young lady on his arm. 

“ My little man, I wish you would 
do me a favour ?” 

“ Certainly, sir, with pleasure.” 

“Then, will you let this young 
lady ride as far as , and set her 
down at the Merton Arms, to wait 
for me? She is not well enough to 
walk so far, and there is no hope of 
any other conveyance. I am obliged 
to wait here for an hour or so. [am 
sure I can trust her with you, my 
little gentleman ; and I see you are a 
steady driver.” 

The young lady did not speak, 
but, as she stepped into the carriage, 
she bowed kindly to the boy, and 
slowly to the gentleman, and in a 
minute they were on the road. The 
—_ made some friendly remark to 

is fair charge, but she only bowed, 
though still kindly. She spoke not 
a word ; and her companion, who had 
already that instinctive respect for the 
sex, which is the true key to human 
happiness, forbore to intrude on her 
reserve. In less than an hour the 
chaise stopped at the inn ; he jumped 
down, handed out his fair charge, 
whom he confided to the smiling 
landlady, and followed them into the 
inn parlour. Alone for a moment 
with the young lady, he saw that she 
was in tears. He felt sympathy, 
but he dared not speak. She thanked 
him courteously, as a young woman 
would thank a growing lad; and, on 
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giving him her hand, she said, ab- 
ruptly,— 

“ Will you let me know the name 
of the young gentleman who has 
saved me this fatigue ?” 

Boy-like, he gave her his name 
and address; and he immediately 
proceeded back to the school, telling 
his master of the adventure. Mr. 
Faber, who never missed an oppor- 
tunity of cultivating a new idea, Tist- 
ened attentively, and half seriously, 
half jocularly, complimented him on 
the “ conquest” he had made, at the 
same time praising his delicacy and 
good management. And then the 
affair was soon forgotten. 

It might have been a month or six 
weeks afterwards. One evening, in 
the twilight, after tea, as the master 
was seated with his wife and one or 
two of the principal boys, it was an- 
nounced that the landlady of the 
Merton Arms wished to speak to 
Master . 

* Aha!” cried Mr. Faber, archly. 
Master felt conscious that his 
face was red, yet he did not know 
why. The landlady was called in at 
his request, when she presented him 
with a note, superscribed in a small, 
delicate, female hand. 

* Oho!” cried Mr. Faber, again, 
but rather gravely. 

The boy handed the note to his 
master, who opened and read it with 
evident interest. 

“It is from the young lady you 
set down at the Merton Arms. She 
begs that she may see you.” 

“ Ah, poor young lady!” interposed 
the leulindy “she has been with us 
ever since. 
young lady.” 

Mr. Faber reflected for a few mo- 
ments; then his face resumed its 
usual cheerful expression, and he 
said, laughing,— 

“ Well, Harry, I shall have in- 
structed you to little purpose if I 
cannot trust you with this little ad- 
venture. I suppose she is, at least, 
a princess in disguise! Go back with 
Mrs. Critchett. I suppose the end 
of it will be that you will bring 
your fair inamorata to the Parsonage 
House.” 

The youth did as he was desired. 

Perhaps the reader thinks that this 
was very imprudent in the clergy- 
man. In an ordinary case it would 
have been so, but Mr. Faber knew 


I’m sure she’s a good 
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the lad’s disposition well ; and, more- 
over, it was his system to enforce, 
wherever it was possible, his precepts 
by example, thus preparing inex- 

rienced minds for the realities of 
ife. 

In less than an hour a ring was 
heard at the bell. 

“ It is Harry come back from the 
princess!” cried Mr. Faber, laughing. 

Harry it certainly was, but he had 
on his arm a young and singularly 
beautiful girl, Mr. Faber turned 
_ and looked very grave. He 

ad not expected that his jocular 
remark would be taken literally by 
his pupil. Mrs. Faber turned very 
red, and looked rather angrily at the 
new-comer. 

The youth, in whom the adventure 
had inspired the natural courage of 
our sex when befriending the other, 
said,— 

“Sir, you have always told me 
never to depart from my word, even 
if spoken in jest.” 
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“ You are right—you 
my boy. Well?” 

“T am very anxious that this 
young lady should speak in private 
with you and Mrs. Faber. She will 
then return to the inn, where Mrs. 
Critchett is expecting her.” 

The master assented, and the three 
were leftalone. The interview lasted 
two hours, or more. At the end of 
that time, a message was sent to the 
inn that the young lady would sleep 
at the Parsonage. Mr. Faber said 
nothing to his pupil, beyond praising 
him for the kindness and decision he 
had shewn; nor was it till two or 
three years after, when he had grown 
older, and was leaving the school for 
college, that he told him what had 
passed at the interview. In about a 
week from her arrival, the young 
lady again left, and her young cham- 
pion heard no more about her. But 
the adventure left a strong impression 
on his memory. 


are right, 


Il. 


I was not always so steady as I am 
now. At first, the temptations of a 
London life are too much for a young 
man thrown suddenly in their way : 
on the other hand, if they do not 
lead to actual vice, they are almost a 
necessary school. At the time I re- 
fer to—perhaps twelve or fourteen 
years ago—I wasalawstudent. One 
night, I was, at a late hour, in one 
of those taverns frequented by young 
men who lead what they call a “ fast” 
life, though any thing more dull, 
stupid, senseless, and “ slow,” cannot 
be conceived. Although the tavern 
I speak of was, and I believe still is, 
one of the best and most popular of 
its kind, the room was but a large 
dungeon, boxed off on either side 
into separate places of confinement, 
where to sit and eat at ease was a feat 
for little men alone; and the atmo- 
sphere, heated to a poisonous degree 
with gas, reeked with the conflicting 
odours of innumerable and indescrib- 
able suppers. Here were to be nightly 
met a motley company, composed of 
sucking professionals like myself, in- 
termingled with a few steady, toping 
citizens, to whom their conversation 
was a relaxation after their daily toil, 
and occasionally varied by the pre- 
sence of a flashy, slangy-looking race 
of beings peculiar to some London 


taverns,—wretched imitations of the 
cast-off habits of a few notorious 
aristocratic roués. Here men nightly 
sacrificed their rest, forcing untimely 
food on cloyed appetites, and drinking 
fiery stimulants without relish, save 
in the mad excitement they pro- 
duced. 

I sat in a box apart. This night 
there were not many persons present. 
I was quietly eating my chop, think- 
ing how foolishly I had spent my 
evening. Insensibly my attention 
was attracted towards the opposite 
box, where a tall, florid, handsome 
man was entertaining a small knot of 
listeners with what seemed to be a 
good story, so frequent was the 
laughter. Without actually listen- 
ing, yet I could not help hearing. 

** Ah, but the way I got the girl 
was better than all! Imade regular 
love to her—honourable proposals, 
you know, and all that sort of thing ; 
and the old mother was as proud as 
possible that her daughter had a 
‘gentleman’ for a sweetheart. But 
she always wanted to put off the 
marriage; her daughter was too 
young, she said. The little one did 
not think so. As she was very ro- 
mantic (and, by the way, she had a 
nice romantic little name, too), I 
persuaded her to elope, bought the 
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license, and did every thing ‘ quite 
proper,’ you know.” 

I am really almost ashamed to pen 
the rest of his infamous story ; yet, 
if these things are not known, where 
is the value of the warning? This 
man went on, in the coolest way, to 
relate, that his victim had eloped 
with him ; that he had, in vain, ma- 
neeuvred ; till, at last, he was obliged 
to try what he called a “capital 
dodge,” which he had once before 
used with success. Were not the 
truth of the tale established beyond 
a doubt, it would be difficult to be- 
lieve that any human being could be 
such a fiend. The poor girl had, at 
last, begun to doubt; but, in the 
morning, he came to her with the 
license open in his hand, and said 
he was prepared to take her tochurch. 
Then he told, with passionate pro- 
testations, his “history:” that he 
had, in early youth, been inveigled 
into a marriage; that his wife had 
left him many years before, on find- 
ing herself deceived as to his pro- 
perty ; that he knew not where she 
was, whether alive or dead; that, if 
he married again, he incurred the 
risk of the fate of a felon; but that, 
finally, so great was his devotion, he 
was prepared to peril all, and fulfil 
his promise. And then he conjured 
her to go to the church. The end 
may be guessed. By her virtue he 
conquered her virtue. By her very 
magnanimity and spirit of loving 
self-sacrifice he effected her ruin. 
He gave her a written promise of 
matriage, “ on the death of his wife.” 
Of course, he had no wife. Let no 
one too severely judge the unhappy 
girl. To be utterly ignorant of vice 
is almost as dangerous as to be vicious. 

Not a word of this was lost on me. 
I was not sorry to see that even the 
half-intoxicated listeners had an in- 
stinct that it was a “ little too bad.” 
One of them asked,— 

“ And what became of the young 
lady ?” 

The man, who was too much in- 
flamed by wine to see the change in 
their manner, went on,— 

“Why, the way I got rid of her 
was better still. One day, I took 
her a-walk. She got tired, and we 
rested a moment in a cottage. A 
first-rate idea struck me. I had pro- 
mised her that we should dine at the 
inn in the pretty village of ——. I 
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saw an empty carriage going in that 
direction. I asked the youngster 
who drove it to let her ride to the 
inn. The greenhorn was quite proud 
of his office. I need not say that I 
was off for London directly. I knew 
she’d be too proud to come back 
when she found it out.” 

“ And you neVer heard of her 

in?” 

“ No, nor ever shall. But I be- 
lieve she was obliged to hook the 
youngster, who was just getting out 
of his hobble-de-hoyhood. I dare 
say she was his ‘ first love !’” 

Unconsciously, seeing that I looked 
interested, he had addressed his latter 
sentences across to me. I stepped 
over, and said,— 

“ But you have not told us the 
name, the romantic little name, of 
the girl ?” 

“ Oh, she was called Rose !—pretty 
name, isn't it ?” 

“ And her other name 

“ Ammerford.” 

I was now quite certain. 
bear it no longer. 

“ Monster! fiend! scoundrel!” I 
cried, to the utter astonishment of 
the spectators. “Know that your 
victim was saved! J can tell you 
the sequel of the story. Providence 
has protected her. She was restored 
to a life of virtue. I—I am the boy 
whom you would have duped, and 
whom now you seek to defame — 
Reptile !” 

n an instant a rummer was flung 
at my head. I rushed at the ruffian. 
Alas! Iwas no match for his science: 
I had only courage and passion on 
my side. I was in a fair way of 
suffering for my interference, when 
a new-comer changed the face of 
affairs. 

When the wretch pronounced the 
name of the girl, I had fancied I 
heard something like a groan at the 
other end of the room, but I was too 
much excited to take much notice of 
of it. To my surprise, a fine, strong- 
looking fellow stepped between us, 
saying to my antagonist,— 

“ Mr. ——, I have heard your dis- 
gusting story. You know me, and 
what it is to me to hearit. This is 
my business,” turning to me; and 
then he covered the other with the 
most opprobrious epithets. 

“ You impudent rascal, how dare 
you speak to me in that manner!” 


o” 


I could 
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roared the other; yet he quailed 


under the attack, but his pride made 
This time he had his 


him fight. 
match. 

I never saw a man receive such a 
unishment. The doors of the tavern 
aving been closed for the night 

against in-comers, the affair went off 
without the interference of the police. 
—— was only too glad to slink off to 
his chambers; and as for my unex- 
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pected champion, he walked away, 
apparently overcome by deep feeling, 
and I knew not who or what he was. 

To me, the coincidence seemed sin- 
gular; and the instantaneous retri- 
bution, administered by one who was 
evidently interested, was something 
out of the common course of things. 
But there were more strange co- 
incidences to come. 


IV. 


My professional duties and the 
turmoil of a tolerably active life soon 
obliterated from my mind all me- 
mory of the affair mentioned in the 
last chapter ; indeed, except in con- 
nexion with its antecedents and con- 
sequences, it was not of a character 
much to arrest the attention. I need 
scarcely say, too, that I soon gave u 
those habits of dissipation in whic 
most young men indulge, for at least 
a short time, when they are first 
thrown upon the world. I applied 
myself steadily to my profession, and 
do not suppose that, except when 
engaged in consultations, I ever was 
out of bed later than eleven o'clock. 
A tavern I never entered ; a theatre, 
only when something great or re- 
markable was to be performed ; and I 
need not remind the reader how little 
opportunity has of late been given 
for any indulgence of that sort. In 
short, I was one of the most regular 
and plodding men in a profession 
where steadiness and application con- 
duce more certainly to success than 
in any other. 

As a necessary consequence of 
these habits, I wanted to get married. 
When a man has experienced the 
advantage of practising the smaller 
virtues, he begins to long for that 
which is the greatest ofall. If one 
is seriously bent on the delightful 
venture, Fortune is usually kind 
enough to throw a lottery ticket in 
the way; for I never listen to those 
men who say, “Oh, I would marry 
directly, but I can’t get a wife!” 

My ticket turned out a prize. I 
do honestly and sincerely feel that I 
was utterly unworthy of the prefer- 
ence shewn in my favour, and my 
whole subsequent life has been de- 
voted to striving to render myself 
worthy of her. I was on a visit to 
Mr. Faber, when I was first intro- 
duced to the family with which,I now 


have at once the honour and the 
happiness to be allied. It is enough 
for the purposes of my tale to say, 
that there were two sisters, Mary 
(mine) and Eliza. I don’t know 
which was the most beautiful. I 
think Mary had the strongest mind, 
but, perhaps, it was my vanity that 
suggested the idea. Eliza was ex- 
tremely beautiful, but a little head- 
strong. After some difficulty, I be- 
came the accepted suitor of Mary, 
and, of course, a constant visitor at 
the house. 

I now speak of what happened 
about six years ago. 

I became conscious, after a short 
time had elapsed, that there was 
something going on of which I was 
not aware. At last I discovered 
that there was some secret between 
the sisters. I frequently asked Mary, 
but was as often put off with an arch 
laugh. Once I asked Eliza, but she 
blushed so scarlet, and looked, so 
frightened, that I forbore to repeat 
my question. At length the secret 
came to light. Eliza had a lover. 
Mary told me the important fact one 
evening in the twilight, during a 
positively intoxicating excess of ten- 
derness. Well, as soon as the ice 
was broken, Eliza could talk of no- 
thing else. She evidently admired 
the unknown excessively. He was 
so handsome, so courteous, so well- 
read ; he could sing so well, and ride 
so well; in short, he had every manly 
attraction under the sun. ‘True, he 
was a little older than Eliza,—it 
seemed to me more than alittle ; but 
she had always resolved never to 
marry a man who was not consider- 
ably in advance of her in point of 
years. It seemed to me that Eliza 
was proud of her lover; more than 
that, she loved him as a woman ought 
to love, and does love, when she 
loves. He had evidently struck her 
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imagination, and had obtained an 
ascendancy over her mind. I ought 
to add, that Eliza was to inherit a 
very large fortune,—not only the 
same amount of money that Mary 
was to have, but, in addition, a con- 
siderable sum from a grand-aunt, 
who had formally made her her heir. 

At length an important day came. 
The unknown was to come down and 
pay his betrothed a visit. I dis- 
covered that I was the chief cause of 
much of the anxiety I witnessed in 
the sisters; for Eliza had somehow 
conceived an opinion of my judg- 
ment, and was very nervous as to 
the impression her lover would pro- 
duce. Mary, on the other hand, 
who was all affection, trembled lest I 
and my future brother-in-law should 
not like each other. 

On the eventful day, I strolled 
over from the Parsonage. There 
were the two sisters, with good old 
mamma in the corner smiling be- 
nignant satisfaction. Mary wasgrave ; 
as for Eliza, I expected every moment 
to see her neckerchief fly off, her little 
heart thumped and thumped at such 
a rate. 

At length there was a loud ring at 
the outer gate, then the sound ofa 
horse’s hoots, then a domestic bustle 
in the passage, and then the lover 
was ushered in. 

It was ! 

The monster turned pale as death 
when he saw me. With all his as- 
surance and address, he was taken 
off his guard. But he saluted me 
distantly, in the manner of one who 
has been only introduced. ‘The sis- 
ters exchanged glances. 

“ You know Mr. ?” said Eliza. 

“ Yes,” I said, gravely ; “ Mr. 
and I have met before.” 

Poor Mary! All her worst fears 
were more than realised. 

We talked on indifferent subjects 
for some time. At length a walk 
in the grounds was proposed. While 
we were out, contrived to take 
me aside. He had made up for the 

of a repentant sinner,—perhaps, 

e calculated on the softness of the 
greenhorn again! He protested, he 
adjured, he conjured. He was ut- 
terly reformed. He had spent years 
in striving to find Rose, that he 
might make her the only reparation. 
Even now, could he find her, he 
would make the sacrifice: and so on. 
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I listened quietly. His manner was 
too abject. It was not the real ex- 
pression of manly contrition. I saw 
that the wretch was acting. 

“ Mr. .”’ I said, “I shall do 
my duty, which is, to tell this family 
the simple facts: they can then act 
as they choose. Of this I am certain; 
the man who could do as you have 
done towards poor Rose must have 
the nature of a fiend. At all events, 
the risk is too great for an innocent 
creature like Eliza. Besides, I have 
heard of you since. I know that you 
have neglected your profession from 
having an independence. I have 
heard also that you have gambled 
away your fortune. Youseek Eliza's 
fortune, not herself. No, sir, I shall 
do my duty, and you can take what 
steps you like.” 

He was livid with rage. 

“Do you wish that I should give 
you another lesson?” said he, saollel 
ously insolent. 

* Pooh, pooh, sir! I am wiser now 
than I was then. Good day!” 

I blame myself much that, from 
an instinctive dislike to come into 
contact with this man, I did not at 
once speak. Iletadayelapse. That 
day had nearly proved fatal to poor 
Eliza : it would have done so, but for 
another “coincidence.” When I 
again sought «i dear Mary, she was 
grave, and spoke in a manner she 
had never yet used. Still, her hand 
trembled when I pressed it, and a 
tear stole down her cheek. 

“ Mary,” I said, “ where is your 
mother? Ihaveacommunication to 
make to her of the utmost importance 
to your sister's happiness.” 

“ Oh! you need not do s0; 
Mr. has already confessed all. 
It was with shame that he did it; 
but he said your ‘ hypocrisy’ 
(that was the word he said, Harry), 
compelled him,” and the tears fell 
down her beautiful cheeks. 

True it was, the scoundrel had made 
the most of his time, and had told his 
own story in his own way; but, in 
order to put me for ever out of the 
witness-box, he had coined a lie, to 
the effect that he had intended to 
fulfil his promise, but that I had 
withdrawn the affections of the girl, 
and that I had for ever concealed 
where she was to be found. 

With Mary, a solemn assurance 
that it was a falschood was enough, 
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but Eliza looked on me with very 
different feelings. Her lover's in- 
fluence was too strong even for the 
truth. He had, too, taken advantage 
of the affair to precipitate the mar- 
riage. A day, not very far distant, 
was fixed. 

“But why,” says the reader, “do 
you not bring Mr. Faber on the 
scene ?” First, the Parsonage I was 
now at was not the Parsonage of the 
early story, but one in a different 
part of the country. Secondly, Mr. 
Faber and his wife had gone to the 
south of France with a consumptive 
child, and it was not known when 
they would return. It might be ina 
week, it might not be for months. 
They might be on the way home, 
they might have been obliged to stay 
longer, and we did not know where 
to address them. Thirdly, I was as 
much at home at the Parsonage as if 
they had been there, having received 
permission to make use of it, as Paddy 
says, “for the convaynienceo’ coortin’.” 

I was in a most painful position. 
This man-fiend had so well used his 
time, and his influence over Eliza, 


The marriage was to take place in 
two days. I had conjured, protested 
in vain. The more efforts I made, 
the more haughtily and even ob- 
stinately did Eliza cling to her lover. 
I was in an agony. I foresaw her 
destiny, yet had not the means to 
avert it, having, from the very nature 
of the case, no proofs. Mary was 
true to me, but there was a gravity 
in her demeanour which pained me 
severely. She, too, was evidently, 
like her sister, more influenced by 
her lover than by her convictions. 
My antagonist was extending his 
fatal power. I knew not what to do. 

A bell sounded. It was the post- 
man, a rare visitor at the house, 
whose arrival always caused a sensa- 
tion. He left a letter addressed to 
Eliza. I know not whence came the 
presentiment, but it gave me a sort 
of undefined hope. ‘The letter was 
from the aged relative I spoke of, 
who had adopted my future sister- 
in-law, and it ran thus :— 


“My peargrst Cuiip,—I should not 
rest in my grave if I had not been pre- 
sent on the occasion which is to decide 
the happiness of your future life. It is 
not enough that I highly approve of the 
young man you have chosen—I must be 
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that she really believed I was the 
mean fellow he represented me to be. 
At once headstrong and imaginative, 
she took a sort of romantic interest 
in upholding her lover. She was 
ready to make any sacrifices for him. 
I was rapidly becoming de trop in 
the family. It was only by the af- 
fection and trustfulness of Mary that 
Theld on. The old lady sided with 
the strongest character, but without 
diving very deeply into the case. 
Old people often mistake suspicion 
and cunning for wisdom ; and it was 
more easy for her to suspect me of 
the artifice attributed to me than, by 
a strong effort, to see the truth. 
Meanwhile, I cared little except for 
poor Eliza. I knew that time would 
clear me ; but, in the meanwhile, the 
day for the marriage was approaching 
fast. What was to be done? Oh, for 
one minute of Mr. Faber! That 
would settle all. 

As far as matters went, falsehood 
had triumphed over truth. Mr. 
Crayford was believed, I was not 
believed. Daily I trembled more 
and more for Eliza. 


there when you give him your hand. I 
must give you my blessing at the altar, 
and then I shall die in peace. But a 
severe attack of my old complaint makes 
it impossible for me to set out to-day, as 
I had wished. Can you, will you, post- 
pone this marriage for a few days, that I 
may enjoy almost my only remaining wish 
inthis world? Ever, my child, your own 
affectionate aunt. 

**P.S. You know I have advertised for 
a new companion, one who can read to 
me my favourite German authors. I have 
received one answer which pleases me 
much. The young lady writes from ’ 
and, as that town is nearer to you than to 
my place, I have asked her to come over 
there.”’ 

This was a respite. I looked at 
Crayford. He was pale with anger 
and disappointment. Here was his 

rize removed a short distance from 
his expectant grasp. Bad men have 
no trust in the future. For my part, 
though my position was not bettered, 
yet to have gained time was some~ 
thing. Mr. Faber might come: I 
knew his influence was great. 

Three or four days passed over. 
“ Aunty,” as she was called, arrived, 
and I made her acquaintance. She 
was really a good-natured, well-in- 
formed, charming old maid, and not 
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at all _ to die ina hurry. For- 
tunately, I am pretty well read in 
German literature, and I flatter my- 
self I had a little advantage over my 
antagonist in some other respects. 
He had spent too much time in 
vicious indulgence to have read much. 
In short, “ aunty” and I “ cottoned” 
to each other admirably, and insen- 
sibly my position improved. So 
much for the presentiment. 

Another day had, of course, been 
fixed for Eliza’s marriage. At the 
earnest prayer of Mary, and even of 
Eliza, who unbent so far, I consented 
to remain silent on a subject which 
they regarded as already disposed of. 
I never could withstand a woman’s 
tears; and, besides, Crayford had 
a his part so well, each time he 

ad come to visit his intended, that 
_— my own resolution almost 
shook. I doubted whether, without 
proofs, I ought to go further. 

The evening before the wedding- 
day, I received a hurried note from 


Mary. “What was she to think of 
me? The young woman who was 


to come to meet her aunt, when 
asked for a reference, had actually 
given my name and address! [ 
must come over immediately and 
explain myself, or her heart would 
break !” 

I galloped over like a madman, or 
like the Erl King, or Tam o’ Shanter. 
Mary’s letter was a mystery. What 
young woman could have given a 
reference tome? Was it some new 
trick of Mr. Crayford ? 

Iarrived. I was ushered into the 
drawing-room, where were assembled 
all the family, evidently prepared for 
a“scene.” Eliza looked triumphant, 
Mary was in tears. 

“ What isallthis ?” Icried. “For 
God's sake, speak! Mary says some 
young woman has given a reference 
tome. Whoisshe? What is she? 
Where is she ?” 

I was in a rage at being thus hastily 
and groundlessly suspected. Till now, 
I had not been fully sensible of the 
extent to which the poison of my 
antagonist had worked. 

“ Aunty,” answered,— 

“The young lady, sir, is not yet 
come. It was by letter she sent the 
reference to you. We are expecting 
her.” 

Under other circumstances, I should 
only have laughed the — away as 
an absurdity. But my feelings had 
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been wrought up for many days. I 
knew that the best that Eliza could 
hope for would be to her high spirit 
unhappiness. And what more con- 
tributed to excite me on the occasion 
was, that Mary had not as usual sa- 
luted me, but had sat apart in grief. 
Strange to say, my seriousness con- 
tributed to fortify their suspicions. 

At length the young lady was an- 
nounced. Of course, the reader has 
anticipated who she was. It was now 
nearly fifteen years since I had parted 
from poor Rose. She was still a 
young woman, but her beauty had 
become more mature than when her 
lovely face in tears first touched my 
boyish feelings in the little parlour 
of the Merton Arms. What struck 
me most, however, was the dignity 
of her carriage, and a striking air of 
high breeding exhibited even in her 
simplest gestures. 

I pass over the explanations. It 
pained me much to be compelled 
to revive the memory of Rose’s early 
— but the case was desperate. 

he artlessness, yet earnestness, with 
which she told her story, quite cleared 
me from the slanderous insinuations 
of my antagonist. Even Eliza’s con- 
fidence left her. 

At length Mr. Crayford was an- 
nounced. I had laid out my plan of 
action. I knew that, with all his 
successful villany, this fellow had not 
presence of mind. As he entered the 
room Rose was sitting with her back 
to the door. I gave — no time to 
suspect. I took her by the hand and 
led her up to him. 

“ Rose Ammerford !” I said. 

Had she come from the tomb, he 
could not have been more affrighted. 
He turned livid, gave one shriek, 
covered his face with his hands, and 
vanished like a bottle-demon from 
the house. 

Perhaps the reader says that this 
return of Crayford’s early vision at 
the opportune moment is improb- 
able. I answer, that I do not write 
epee but facts. My tale ex- 
xibits a moral agency working in the 
shape of “Coincidences.” ‘The ex- 
planation of the improbability is 
this:—When Mr. Faber determined 
to protect Rose Ammerford, he in- 
terested in her behalf an elderiy 
lady of his acquaintance, who was of 
an eccentric turn, but whose eccen- 
tricity chiefly took the shape of be- 
neyolence. She engaged Rose, first 
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as a sort of lady’s-maid, but soon 
became so attached to her, from her 
goodness and natural abilities, that 
she made her her companion, deve- 
loped her tastes, and improved her 
in those accomplishments which she 
had been taught as a child. The 
lady’s passion was for travelling. She 
seldom rested anywhere for more 
than a few months. Rose always 
accompanied her; and frequently she 
had told her that she had taken care 
to provide for her future life. Many 
years passed over. Always in mo- 
tion, they made many acquaintances, 
but no permanent friends. Suddenly, 
the old lady died, and without hav- 
ing time to do any thing for poor 
Rose. ‘This was in a foreign capital 
—in Germany. Rose, who had be- 
come quite a woman of business, 
wound up the lady’s affairs; and, 
after paying herself the balance of 
her salary, caused the produce of the 
lady's effects to be remitted to the 
bankers in London. All they knew 
of the lady was, that she had left 
with them a power of attorney to 
receive her dividends, and pay them 
to her order. The cause of the lady's 
eccentricity had been some family 
affairs; and she had never given 
Rose the slightest clue to her rela- 
tions. Therefore Rose determined, 
when she returned to England, to 
apply to Mr. Faber. He was gone 
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abroad. But, in the meanwhile, her 
funds were being exhausted; and 
she sought employment, and found 
it, in the way I have described. Po- 
sitively, she had no other means of 
identifying herself than by giving my 
name and address. Observe, good 
reader, that if I were afraid of that 
bugbear of the super-wise, “ impro- 
bability,” I should not dare to record 
the fact of that singular “ coinci- 
dence,” which brought Rose face to 
face with her seducer, the very night 
when the beauty and virtue, the cha- 
racter and the property of Eliza, were 
alike about to be sacrificed to his 
cupidity. “ Probability” would not 
have made Rose mention my name ; 
and we should not have been brought 
into contact till after the marriage 
ceremony, when the discovery would 
only have aggravated the suffering. 

In a few days after, Mr. Faber 
and his family returned, when all 
Rose’s story was confirmed. He put 
her in the way of discharging her 
last duties to eccentric friend. 
She was at once engaged at a hand- 
some salary by “ Aunty,” with whom, 
in a week or two, she departed for 
the place of the latter in shire. 

As for Eliza, her pride supported 
her. Had she loved Crayford more, 
she would have suffered more. She 
has found a more worthy partner. 
Mary has long been mine. 





VI. 


Two more “ Coincidences,” and I 
will weary you, good reader, no 
more. 

“ Aunty” and Rose got on capitally 
together. “ Aunty,” who was the best- 
tempered, most delicate-minded crea- 
ture possible, took care that Rose 
should never feel that she was a de- 
pendant. She was a little “blue,” 
too, and was proud of Rose, who 
could play and sing well, and spoke 
many languages, besides having read 
a great deal. I have already said 
that she was handsome. Is it sur- 
prising, then, that she had many 
admirers ? 

One there was who paid her special 
attention. He was what is called a 
a farmer, in the neighbour- 

ood; and he had the reputation of 
being wealthy. He was compara- 
tively a new comer; and it was un- 
derstood that he had made money in 
London, with which he had come 
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down and bought the property on 
which his father had been a very 
small tenant. The gossip was, that 
he had been a barrister’s clerk. A 
barrister’s clerk is a mysterious per- 
sonage, with no known local habit- 
ation. His only apparent resting- 
place, for any time, is in some gloomy 
chamber in Lincoln’s-Inn, or the 
Temple, whither dingy-looking, sal- 
low-faced votaries continually make 
their way, as if to consult some ora- 
cle. At other times, he glides about 
the courts, a dark, shadowy non- 
entity, without a name, and seem- 
ingly without an occupation, unless, 
indeed, for some sins, he is con- 
demned to bear about for ever a 
stupendous bag. He is a being with- 
out an identity. He is Mr. So-and- 
So's clerk—nothing more. No man 
ever suspected that he had a name, 
or, perchance, that he ate or slept. 
It seems that he is a sort of jackal 
xx 
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to that proud beast of prey, the bar- 
rister. In their first association, he 
helps to mark and hunt down the 
quarry: later, when, perchance, the 

oung lion becomes the lord of the 
hout, and crowds of willing victims 
flock to his den in the Temple, the 
jackal is allowed his share of the 
prey. Every fee, every refresher 
given to the barrister, is accompanied 
by a delicate whet to the appetite of 
the clerk. Sometimes these clerks 
are wise men, and amass money, 
either by saving, or lending at inter- 
est, or by advantageous buying and 
selling on information acquired dur- 
ing professional pursuits. Many a 
barrister would gladly exchange his 
yearly revenue for that of the clerk of 
a Wilde, or a Follett, or a Thesiger. 

Rose’s suitor had amassed a con- 
siderable sum in this manner, with 
which he had retired, as I have de- 
scribed. He was evidently deeply 
in love with her. He was a tall, fine 
man, and extremely well-informed. 
The neighbouring gentry even were 
glad of his society. 

At length he made Rose a formal 
offer of marriage. She wrote him a 
very kind and considerate answer, 


but firmly declined. He ag oom 


“ Aunty,” who at lengt 
about an interview. 

Rose spoke frankly to him. She 
was by no means indifferent to his 
worth or his attentions: she could 
even have entertained the idea of 
marriage with him; but she en- 
treated him not to press his propo- 
sals, yet not to deprive her of his 
society. There were circumstances 
which rendered it impossible that she 
could marry him. 

He took her hand. He begged 

rmission to speak. His love would 

ar down all obstacles. Would she 
only say one word? Would she 
only afford him the right to per- 
suade her ? 

She did not withdraw her hand, 
but, blushing deeply, she murmur- 


brought 


? 

“No, no, sir! it is impossible !” 

“Oh! I can bear it no longer. 
Rose! Rose! I know all. You have 
forgotten me; but I have ever re- 
membered you. Years ago, when 
ou were little more than a child, I 
oved you; but I dared not tell you 
of my love, for I was only a poor 
copying clerk, and you were so beau- 
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tiful. Then that villain Crayford 
crossed your path, and I thought 
you were lost to me for ever !” 

“And yet, knowing this, you 
would marry me ?” 

“Yes!” 

“Then, my life shall be devoted 
to rendering myself worthy of such 
a noble heart !” 

The gentleman-farmer was the 
young man who had saved me from 
being soundly thrashed by Crayford 
in the tavern in Street. An- 
other “Coincidence,” good reader, 
which will, I hope, impress you as 
strongly as it did me. 

This morning they were married 
—married by Mr. Faber. Myself 
and Mary, Eliza and her husband, 
my mother-in-law and“ Aunty,” were 
present at the ceremony. Mary and 
I were obliged to leave for town by 
an early train; and I sent her home 
from the station in a cab, having an 
unusual professional visit to pay. 
Not far from Covent Garden Market 
I was accosted by one who demanded 
alms, but not in quite an ordinary 
tone. The man was emaciated, and 
in tatters, but his clothes had once 
been of good make; and there was 
an undefinable something in his man- 
ner. My face was shrouded in a 
cloak. 

“T assure you, sir,” said he, “I 
am not a common beggar!” 

And the bow with which he put 
in, what had once been his waistcoat 
—. the piece of silver I gave 

im, proved it. He shuffled away. 
I watched him. He entered the 
nearest gin-palace, challenging three 
or four of the lowest girls, who were 
at the door, to come in for a “ treat.” 

It was Crayford—true to his cha- 
racter to the last 

Subsequent inquiries confirmed my 
expectations. He had gambled and 
squandered away all his money, had 
then become an habitual drunkard, 
and now lived on the chance charity 
of those on whom his gentlemanly 
manner might impose. 

So much for “Coincidences.” I 
repeat, that the foregoing is but a 
string of facts. Let the reader draw 
a moral if he will. I do not pre- 
sume to do so; but of this I am cer- 
tain, that there are many more such 
events in life, had we the insight or 
the faith to see and to appreciate 
them. 
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DIALOGUE ON ENGLISH HEXAMETERS. 


MARCUS, ERNEST. 


Marcus. No, my good Ernest, you labour in vain to convince me of the 
beauty of your friend’s English hexameters. You cannot persuade the ear 
to accept that as music which sounds harsh and dissonant. Every one’s 
oe taste in English verse is against hexameters. No man valle likes 
them. 

Ernest. Begging your pardon, my excellent cousin, however sound your 
general principle may be, your fact is wrong. In Johnsonian phrase, I 
might says “ Yes, sir, many men, many women, and many children like 
English hexameters.” In truth, I believe every body likes good English 
hexameters, except middle-aged literary gentlemen like you, whose taste is 
formed upon the “ classical” English authors, and is become too rigid to 
expand. At least, I have found all young lovers of poetry, and espe- 
cially women, very much taken with the best English hexameters. I have 
known some of these ladies who have caught the rhythm so completely, 
that they have themselves written very good hexameters. And as to your 
general principle, it appears to me that the sway which fashion exercises 
over men’s love of music, shews very plainly that you may persuade people 
to think they dislike what they really like, and the reverse. 


M. ** You cram your words into our ears against 
The stomach of our sense.”’ 
At least, our sense of melody. 
E. That may be because your stomach is filled with spoilt Greek and 
Latin hexameters. I can easily conceive, that the way in which we mangle 
those verses in our utterance of them, may give a man a nausea for every 


thing which resembles them. But good English hexameters do not resemble 
these. 

M. It seems to me, my friend, that you are somewhat bold in telling us 
that we spoil and mangle the ancient verses, except you could inform us 
how they ought to be delivered ; which I should hope you are too wise 
to undertake. But I do not quite understand your doctrine, that English 
hexameters are not to be like Latin hexameters. 

E. Not like our delivery of Latin hexameters. And, with regard to 
my rashness in pronouncing our common way of reading such verse as 
wrong, I do so for this simple reason,—that we do not make verse of it to 
the ear at all. 

M. Why, any good scholar perceives at once whether a verse is correct 
or not when he hears it read, and winces at a false quantity, as you well 
know. 

E. Yes; but this is not a matter of ear, as you well know, for the long 
and the short syllables are pronounced exactly alike. Your scholar knows 
which is long, and which is short, by recollection, not by ear; and as he 
reads, he mentally translates his reading, which discloses no such difference, 
into a reading which puts strong syllables into such places as to mark the 
rhythm. And this marked rhythmical delivery is used, to the ear as well as 
to the mind, when people want to make the dactylic rhythm perceptible to 
others. They then read :— 

Tityre tu patulz recubans sub tegmine fagi. 
Instead of the usual mode of reading, as if it were prose,— 
Tityre tu patule récubans sub tegmine fagi. 
And in like manner they read, when they would mark the verse— 


Quid faciat letas sagetés quo sidere terram. 


And 


Arma virumque cané Troj# qui primus ab oris. 
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M. Yes. And in the same way English hexameter writers require,us to 
read,— 
, Tush, tush! said Natiire, this is all but a trifle ; a man’s self 
Gives haps or mishaps, ev’n as he ord’reth his heart. 
Or pleasant myrtél, may teach the unfortunate echo, 
But wretchéd be the souls which vail’d in a contrary subject. 


These are Sidney's. More modern attempts, quite as bad, might be 
uoted. 

" E. Even so. Those are bad English hexameters; and such as those the 
national ear rejects very reasonably and rightly. But those are bad, because 
they are made by classical scholars; or rather, because they are made to 
conform to Greek and Latin verses pronounced according to the modern 
habits of classical scholars. I was certainly in the wrong when I said that 
English hexameters were bad because they were composed by classical 
scholars; for the best we have, have been written by some of our best 
classical scholars. 

M. I know you will easily be moved to be so bountiful of your treasures 
as to give me a specimen or two of these. 

E. Certainly. Ican give you specimens either of ancient or of modern 
poetry so rendered: Homer, or Schiller; Callimachus, or Githe. Which 
will you have ? 

M. Why, in Homer we shall, at least, have the original familiar to us. 
But I fear that that circumstance will not be an advantage to your English 
hexameters. 

E. You shall judge. The beautiful part of the Iliad, which contains 
Hector's interview with Andromache, and with Paris, has been translated by 
two accomplished scholars. I will give you a specimen of each.* Here is 
one :— 


‘« Thus, when Andromache ended, said tall, bright-helmeted Hector,— 
* All thy cares, dear wife, are partaken by me; but above them 
Hangs the unbearable thought of the men and the matrons of Troia 
Stalking past me in scorn, as a coward that slunk from the battle. 
Well do eatie presentiment clings to my soul and my heart-strings— 
Fate stands fixed, and a day of destruction for [lion holy 
Comes, and for Priam the hero, and all that are liegemen to Priam. 
Yet less near to my heart is the woe of the Trojans hereafter, — 

Yea, and of Hecuba’s self, and of Priam the king, and my brothers, 
Many and brave, all trodden in dust at the feet of the foemen, 

Than the fore-thinking of thine, when some brass-clad man of Achaia 
Leads thee weeping away, and the hour of thy freedom is ended.’ ’’ 


Now take the continuation of this passage in the other translation :— 


‘¢« Then for another, perchance, thou ’It handle the shuttle in Argos, 
Slave-like, or water bear from Messeis, or else Hypereii, 
Sorely against thy will, for force will weigh heavily on thee. 
Some one, perchance, will say, while he looks at thee bitterly weeping, 
* Lo, this is Hector’s wife, who once was first in the battle 
*Mong the Dardanian host, when they fought for the safety of Llion !’ 
So will the stranger say ; and thine will be bitterer anguish, 
Widow’d of husband so brave, who might have kept off the enslaver. 
Oh! may the earth o’erspread first cover me deep in her bosom, 
Ere I can hear thy wail, when they drag thee from Troy as a captive !’” 


M. These run more glibly than those which I quoted, certainly. But 
they are, in fact, very like our common anapestic English verse, except that 
the lines are longer. I mean such strains as Beattie’s : — 


‘* At the close of the day when the hamlet is still, 
And mortals the sweets of forgetfulness prove ; 
When nought but the torrent is heard on the hill, 
And nought but the nightingale’s song in the grove.’’ 


* English Hexameters, translated from Schiller, Gothe, Homer, Meleager, and 
Callinus. Murray, 1547. 
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E. Undoubtedly the rhythm is of the same kind, and very naturally ; 
for héw do anzpestic and dactylic rhythm differ, except that the latter begins 


with a strong syllable? It would be easy to convert those verses of Beattie 
into hexameters, as thus :— 


Oft at the close of the day when the hamlet is still in the twilight, 

And when mortals the sweets of forgetfulness prove in their dwellings, 
“Then when nought but the torrent is heard on the side of the mountain, 
Nought but the nightingale’s song in the grove with its girdle of brushwood. 


The last phrase is not an unmeaning addition; for the nightingale, as we 
dwellers in the South well know, does not haunt the tall trees of a grove, 
but the low, thick bushes. But my business is with the sound, not the 
sense, of the verses; and I hope you will allow that the rhythm of the long 
ones is no more forced or un-English than that of the shorter, though I do 
not suppose that you will think your old friend improved by the appendages 
to his dress. 

M. But these are not hexameters in the usual sense of the term. They 
have no spondees in them,—at least, they have none except those at the 
beginning of the last three lines, And when, Then when, Nought but. There 
is not a mixture of dactyls and spondees as the old hexameters shew. 

E. It is true the verses are very dactylic ; you know very well that some 
hexameters are more dactylic than others; and, undoubtedly, the more 
dactylic the structure, the more obvious is the rhythm. And this 
obviousness may go to the extent of making the verse monotonous and 
vulgar in this as in other kinds of verse. That is an incident which belongs 
to all verse. To reach the higher kinds of music, verse requires variety and 
modified regularity. ‘This we have in the hexameter when we introduce dis- 
syllable feet. We do not lose the manifest rhythm by doing so. If, for 
instance, I were to alter the two lines thus :— 

Oft at the close of the day when the vale is still in the twilight, 

And tired men the sweets of forgetfulness prove in their dwellings, 
they do not cease to be verses. Now this introduction of dissyllable feet 
ad libitum in the first five places, is precisely what constitutes hexameters. 

M. But they cannot be true hexameters. There are no spondees in 
them. Our language does not contain any spondees, and this want must 
always be fatal to your hexameter attempts. 

E. I am afraid you will think me somewhat contentious if I deny all 
your propositions at once; but the truth is the truth. I am obliged, 
then, to say, that we have in our language abundance of spondees; I will 
give you as many as you choose to hear. But I am obliged to say, also, 
that we must admit them very sparingly into hexameters, or any other 
verse. They always give a forced turn to the rhythm, and the introduction 
of them has repeatedly spoilt English hexameters, and, indeed, other kinds 
of English verse, too. 

M. I confess you do seem to me rather paradoxical this morning. 
But give us your exquisite reasons, or, rather, your instances. Where is 
your hoard of English oe, that no one else has been able to dis- 
cover? Southey’s example, Egypt, is surely not one. Amen seems to be 
the best. 

E. I do not profess to give you spondees in single words: but what 
think you of alk feet as clear rill, bold man, green tree, hard case? Are 
not these spondees? You will allow that, if they are, there is no lack of 
such in the language. 

M. Those sound spondaically, certainly. But is rill long ? 

E. It is strong, which is more to the purpose. It has upon it the stress by 
which English verse is regulated. Witness Keats’ verse,— 

‘* With the green world they live in, and clear rills,’’ 
in the Endymion. 

M. Well, but if the stress be upon the second of the two syllables, the 
foot is an iambus, I suppose, taking your application of the ancient names 
of feet to our accentual feet, which I have no objection to do. It is an 
iambus, and should be, for the verse is iambic. 
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E. Yes, it does duty for our iambics, but a little force is necessary to make 
it do that. It is equally capable of officiating as a trochee, is it “not? 
Listen :— 

‘* Rivers glancing, clear rills dancing.’’ 

M. I perceive there is something in what you say. There is a peculiar 
rhythm in the verses of Shelley and Keats, and some others, which is 
connected with their having these spondees, as you call them. Thus Keats 
says that 

*¢ The bees 
Hum about globes of clover and sweet peas.”’ 


And Shelley has such passages as this :— 
‘* She met me stranger upon Life’s rough way, 

And lured me towards sweet Death, as Night by Day, 

Winter by Spring, or Sorrow by swift Hope, 

Led into Light, Life, Peace.’’ 
The peculiar rhythm of such passages arises, certainly, in part from such 
endings of lines as rough way, swift Hope. ‘The Popian school could have 
eschewed these endings, and would by that means have made the verses 
run more smoothly. But I do not dislike such lines occasionally ; and why 
should such spondees spoil your hexameters? Do you pretend to make 
hexameters which shall be smoother than the lines of Pope ? 

E. If not smoother, I do not see why they should not be as smooth; 
and I should wish to have those which are written at present made smooth, 
till the English ear is more familiar with their form of verse. 

. M. But are you quite sure that your spondees really make your hexameters 
arsh ? 

E. I am quite sure that they give them that peculiar forced rhythm 
which startles English ears, and is conceived by many readers to be the 
peculiar mark of English hexameters; whereas it is, in fact, a blemish. 
Such you have in the older hexametrists, as Sidney :— 

** But yet well do I find each man most wise in his own case, 
Shall such morning dews be an ease to the heat of a dove’s fire ?’’ 


Such have not been avoided by our friends who have written hexameters 
recently, as they ought to have been. They have written,— 

I should be sorry to stir from my seat to look at their sad case. 

Then forced out of the rut to the sloping side of the high road, 

Grided the creaking wheel, the huge cart into the ditch went, 

Overturn’d: far cast by the sidewards sway were the men thrown 

Into the field with outcry dire. 
The forcible conversion of the spondees into trochees, which these verses 
require, is a disagreeable peculiarity. It is unfortunate for the good cause 
of hexameters, that such a trick should have been practically connected with 
them; for it has no real connexion with hexameters, more than with any 
other form of verse. It has much damaged their reputation. 

M. But, my good friend, is not this a strange doctrine of yours, that what 
you want in hexameters are trochees, not spondees ? 

£. I do not know whether the doctrine is strange to you, but it follows 
very simply from the nature of verse by accent, the only verse of which we 
have any perception. All verse, to our apprehension, depends on alterna- 
tion,—on an alternation of strong and weak syllables. You may have a 
strong and two weak ones alternately; that is dactylic rhythm. You ma 
have a strong and a weak one alternately; that is trochaic rhythm. The 
only peculiarity of hexameters is, that you have six such feet; and that in 
the first four places you may have dactyls and trochees mingled in any 
manner. 

M. But surely this your notion of hexameters, which is satisfied by 
trochees taking the place of dactyls, is inconsistent with another sound prin- 
ciple of versification, that feet which are substituted for one another must 
be, in some way, equivalent to each other? Now, a trochee cannot be equi- 
valent to a dactyl; a long and one short, to a long and two shorts. 
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E. I grant you that the successive feet in a verse must have a sort of 
equivalence. Indeed that equivalence of the feet is closely connected with 
the principle of alternation which I assert. The feet are like the bars of a 
strain of music; and the regular accent on the first note of each bar produces 
the alternation of strong and weak, which verse requires. But then, this 
accent is capable of producing an equivalence between dissyllable and tri- 
syllable feet. The two short syllables in the latter case are equivalent to the 
one short syllable in the former, both being unaccented ; and thus hamlet is, 
and vale is, can equally stand in the verse. I do not say the verses are 
equally smooth, but they are equally verse. 

M. According to this doctrine of yours, each of your hexameters ends 
with a trochee: this perpetual double ending must surely be monotonous, 
and also undignified, as continued double rhymes are. 

E. I will not deny that, toa certain extent, it has that effect. And it is 
the charm of alternate hexameters and pentameters, in English as in Greek 
and Latin, that they avoid this monotony. Listen to the translation of 
Meleager’s lamentation over his daughter. You will recollect the verses of 
Callimachus :— 

‘* Though the earth hid thee, yet there—even there—my Heliodora, 
All that is left me I give—tears of my love—to thy grave ; 
Tears—how bitterly shed! on thy tomb bedew’d with my weeping, 
Pledge of a fond regret—pledge of affection, for thee :”’ 
and so on. 

M. Such verses as those may serve to shew the “ unlearned reader,” in 
some measure, what is the rhythm of the ancient verses. But they are not 
likely to be of any force in touching modern hearts, or stirring modern 
thoughts. 

#.. I think you will find, in Géthe and in Schiller, many passages, and 
indeed many whole poems, of deep and universal interest, in which the feel- 
ings and the thoughts could not be conveyed in any other dress to the Ger- 
man mind, and cannot be translated into English with any trace of the 
character and effect of the original, except by retaining the hexameter verse. 
To say nothing of Gothe’s Herman and Dorothea, a poem which, consummate 
as it is in its narrative interest and dramatic truth, could not have its Odys- 
see-like simplicity in any verse except that of the Odyssee, there are beauti- 
ful poems, of many different styles, which cannot be presented or received 
in any other form. In the same volume from which I have just read, is 
Géthe’s Idyl, Alexis and Dora, so much admired by Schiller and Humboldt. 
The impending departure of the youth brings about a mutual confession be- 
tween the lovers, who had lived next door to each other all their lives, with 
little intercourse except looks. His shipmates summon him while the pair 
are in the midst of the transports which the confession produces :— 


** Cries of impatience resound from the shore: my feet, as if fasten’d, 
Cling to the ground: I exclaim, ‘ Dora, and art thou then mine ?’ 
‘ Thine for ever!’ she answered softly. The tears that were trickling 
Sparkle and vanish, as though dried by a breath from the gods.’’ 


This Thine for ever, taking the context along with it, appeared to Schiller 
and Humboldt very beautiful. 

M. Be it so. But I suppose I, too, must read the context, in order to 
feel the beauty ? 

E. Certainly ; it is not common to feel any poetical beauty except on 
that condition ; and, therefore, I hardly know whether to. read to you de- 
tached passages of Schiller’s noblest poem, as it was by a’! his friends,—W. 
Humboldt, Géthe, Kérner, Herder, and the like,—allowed to be. I mean 
The Walk. ‘This is here, translated by a great mathematician, as the others 
are by great classical scholars; so that you see English hexameters are not 
without creditable friends. The poem being Schiller’s, deals, of course, with 
a moral interest. The poet, “escaped from his chamber’s narrow confine- 
ment,” ascends his own beloved mountain, and, under the influence of the 
scenery which surrounds him (well painted), calls up in his thoughts suc- 
cessively the various stages and forms of man’s social condition,—primitive 
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rural life, the growth of cities and states, the rise of the arts of war and 
peace, till prosperity ends in corruption and revolution ; and then the trouble 
and horror which this picture excites are relieved by taking refuge in a loving 


trust in Nature. 


Tell me whether such passages as the following are not 


worth translating, and whether any other form of translation would suit 
them? It is a description of the influence of established society upon human 
character, a favourite subject of Schiller’s :— 


‘* Sacred walls ! from whose bosom the seeds of humanity, wafted 

E’en to the farthest isles, morals and arts have conveyed ; 

Sages in their throng’d gates in justice and judgment have spoken ; 
Heroes to battle have rush’d hence for their altars and homes ; 

Mothers the while, their infants in arms, from the battlements gazing, 
Pray for their triumph and fame, pray for their joyful return. 

Triumph and fame are theirs, but in vain their welcome expects them ! 
Read how the exciting stone tells of their glorious deserts. 

‘ Traveller! when to Sparta thou comest, declare thou hast seen us, 
Each man slain at his post, e’en as the law hath ordain’d !’ 

Soft be your honoured rest! with your precious life-blood besprinkled, 
Freshens the olive-bough — sparkles with harvests the plain.”’ 


Shall I go on, or does this suffice for the present ? 


M. For the present this suffices. 
by and by. 


Let us talk over the subject again 


THE FORTIFICATIONS OF PARIS STRATEGETICALLY CONSIDERED. 


‘* Qui veut la paix doit se préparer 4 la guerre.’’-— Napo.ron. 


“In war, and for great monarchies 
more especially,” says Marmont, 
“time is every thing, since time 
must be given to their resources to 
develope themselves.” In fact, the 
object of all fortification, from the 
simple field-work to the most pro- 
found conceptions of Vauban, Cor- 
montaigne, or Montalembert, is to 
obtain that great desideratum, to 
enable the national resources to col- 
lect, concentrate, and hurl the in- 
vader from the soil. Ifthese elements 
of defence do not exist, resistance is 
unavailing — submission the bitter 
alternative. 

In every country there are points 
which exercise a vital influence on 
the operations of war ; there are some 
which, by the hand of Nature, ap- 

ar to be marked out as the battle- 
fields of armies. Others again, the 
possession of which, in a political 
and military point of view, prove 
strategetically decisive. 

Such a position is Paris; for, with 
its immense local resources, with the 
Seine and the Marne, the heights 
and their surrounding communica- 
tions, the French capital is a military 
position of the first order, either ix 


itself, or relatively to the defence of 
the interior of the country. 

The immense influence which Paris 
exercises over the destinies of France 
is undeniable ; this has been demon- 
strated by the fatal effects, the wither- 
ing influence, which its capture has 
ever produced on the fortunes of the 
country. Interests, therefore, which 
affect the whole kingdom, and com- 
promise its very existence, ought not 
to be abandoned to the fortuitous 
results of two or three battles ; either 
her frontier must be extended, or the 
capital guarded against the advance 
of an enemy, by preparing an im- 
pregnable position on which the 
beaten armies of France may rally for 
a last effort under its walls. 

Whatever difference of opinion 
may have existed on the question of 
the fortification of Paris, the diver- 
gency applied only as to the mode 
of execution ; the justice, the absolute 
necessity of the measure, has been 
universally admitted and inculcated 
by the highest military authorities 
in France. In the operations of mo- 
dern war, the capital—the centre 
of power —is naturally the objec- 
tive point of an invader. The re- 
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peated examples of Napoleon’s cam- 

igns led the allies to Paris in 
1814-15. In fact, financial consider- 
ations would render these rapid ex- 
peditions of imperative necessity, even 
were they not based on the sound- 
est principles of military science. If, 
at the commencement of a campaign, 
in which the object of an invading 
army is the capital, the latter be 
placed in an adequate state of defence, 
the defensive army no longer chained 
to the roads leading to it, and thereby 
compelled to accept battle often in- 
opportunely, is rendered in conse- 
quence more free and unfettered in 
its operations—may base itself on the 
frontier or central fortresses, and act 
vigorously on the enemy’s communi- 
cations. If, on the other hand, the 
capital be uncovered, the army of 
defence must narrowly watch every 
movement of the enemy; not only 
accept, but gain every battle; aban- 
don the frontier fortresses to their 
fate, and, in case of reverse, retire on 
the capitalitself. Andthere what could 
it effect, if art had made no prepara- 
tions for defence? What could be 
expected from the energy of a popu- 
lation uncovered by a rampart in 

resence of a superior and victorious 
orce? The fortification of Paris was 
a great act, both of political and of 
military policy. By covering the 
heart of the empire, the frontier for- 
tresses have been restored to much 
of their pristine value and importance. 
It is, in fact, the key-stone of a grand 
comprehensive system of national de- 
fence, that will in future secure the 
independence of France against the 
attacks of coalesced Europe. 

There are in France 124 fortified 
places, viz. 23 of the first class, 47 of 
the second, and 54 ofthe third. The 
— towns are Metz, Lille, Stras- 
burg, Valenciennes, Peronne, Arras, 
Toulon, and Bayonne. But the places 
more specially marked out as the 
pivots of a general system of defence 
are Paris and Lyons. 

The revolution which the art of 
war has undergone, the mgey of 
movement, and, above all, the great 
numerical strength of the armies now 
brought into the field, have demon- 
strated the utter insufficiency of a 
line of frontier fortresses, as a means 
of national defence. Again, the in- 
creased power of artillery since the 
days of Vauban in vertical fire has 
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rendered necessary a change in the 
construction of fortresses. ‘The bas- 
tioned enceintes ofthe systems of Vau- 
ban and Cormontaigne are now found 
inadequate to hold bodies of troops 
sufficiently large to effect the opera- 
tions of a campaign, to afford space for 
a refuge or a position to a retiring 
army, or to contain safe and abundant 
magazines and casemated cover. It 
is found, moreover, that an assailant 
can invest them with ease, and concen- 
trate upon every part of the de- 
fensive lines so heavy a fire from 
direct enfilade and vertical batteries 
as to overwhelm the defenders; that, 
when forced at one point, the whole 
is immediately carried, from the con- 
nexion between the consecutive fronts 
of bastions and curtains; and that the 
inhabitants, thus coped up in a small 
space, are subject to all the horrors 
of a bombardment. 

These objections have produced a 
new arrangement of defensive works 
in nearly all the new constructions 
of modern fortifications. 

The ground to be defended is now 
shut in by a series of strong detached 
works ; such as forts, redoubts, lu- 
nettes, Maximilian towers, <&c. 
These mutually flank and defend 
each other at distances varying from 
300 to 2000 yards, in ratio to the 
nature of the ground, and embrace 
a circumference of several miles, each 
work having within itself the means 
of sustaining a siege with its small 
garrison, protected by good casemates, 
strong parapets, &c. &c. 

The advantages thus obtained are 
these. They remove the offensive 
operations to such a distance from 
the inhabitants, that their sufferings 
and privations during the operation 
ofa siege shall be greatly diminished. 
The space which an assailant must 
occupy to invest such a circuit of 
works will require an immense force, 
and weaken him to such a degree 
as to afford opportunities to the de- 
fenders to fall upon his disseminated 
fronts with heavy attacks. The vast 
interior space, on the other hand, 
thus enclosed, not only gives cover to 
the largest body of troops, and enables 
an army after a defeat to rally, re- 
organise, and assume the offensive, 
but affords, likewise, ample space for 
the formation of vast magazines of 
every description. 

Fewer men are also required for 
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the defence of these works, thus 
leaving a larger force disposable for 
the active operations of the field. 

When attacked, the fall of one, 
two, or more of these detached works 
does not endanger the safety of the 
whole, each point requiring a separate 
attack. 

The mode of flanking has also un- 
dergone a great change. The open 
flanks of Vauban’s system can be 
much injured from the batteries of 
the first parallel ; so that, on crown- 
ing the covered way, these flanks are 
unable to contend with the counter 
batteries, and thus the ditch is brought 
under the enemy’s control. To re- 
medy this defect, the flanks of bas- 
tions are now defended by casemated 
batteries, secure from every fire ex- 
cept the shot and shell that may be 
pitched against them from distant 
batteries ; but even this will be 
powerless if they are further de- 
fended by a caponniére, and com- 
pletely screened from a distant view, 
and placed beyond the influence of 
even the chance results of distant 
firing. 

Again, the usual covered way and 
glacis, which did not admit of sorties 
being made with facility in force and 
regular formation, from the paucity 
of the débouchés from the places 
des armes, have been formed en contre 
pente, by which means large bodies 
of every arm can now rapidly form 
in the ditch, and move out in any 
direction. 

At Lintz in Upper Austria, and 
at Coblentz on the Rhine, vast en- 
trenched camps constructed on the 
above system have been established ; 
but the most extended application of 
these modern principles has been 
recently successfully executed at 
Paris. Here we behold the largest 
continental capital, with a population 
of 1,200,000 souls, enclosed by a 
system of fortified works that will 
ensure the independence of France 
more effectually against the attacks 
of coalesced Europe than even the 
acquisition of several provinces that 
would greatly extend the area of her 
frontier. 

The system of fortification adopted 
for the defence of Paris consists, first, 

Of a continuous bastioned enceinte 
revetted to the height of 35 feet, 
surrounded by a ditch, with cunette 
45 feet broad, and covered by a cen- 
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terscarpe in masonry. The gateways, 
to the number of fifty, are strong 
casemated barracks, containing bat- 
teries to flank the ditches and a 

roaches, and form so many citadels. 

he ditch, by means of a barrage of 
the Seine, could be flooded to the 
depth of eight feet in forty-eight 
hours. 

The profile of the enceinte covers 
an extent of ground of about 400 
yards, and its circumference a dis- 
tance of eight French leagues. 

The second line consists of seven- 
teen detached forts, varying in their 
outline and properties (but all con- 
structed on the most approved prin- 
ciples of modern art), according to 
the nature of the localities, and con- 
nected with each other by strategic 
roads. ‘This exterior line, combined 
with the natural obstacles of the 
ground, extending beyond St. Denis, 
Pantin, Vincennes, Charenton, Ivry, 
Meudon, and Mount Valerien, inter- 
sected by woods, rivers, and heights, 
embraces a circumference of upwards 
of twenty leagues. 

The distance between the two lines 
varies from 2000 to 7000 French 
metres. The right bank of the Seine 
presents sixty-seven fronts; the left 
twenty-seven. 

The exterior line is connected with 
the “enceinte” by strategic roads, 
which so radiate the ground around 
the city, that, should an enemy have 
captured a fort, and mastered the 
whole position of the line, of which 
it forms the head, he could not ad- 
vance on any portion of the enceinte 
without being taken in flank. 

The armament of the enceinte 
requires 2000 guns of heavy cali- 
bre; that of the detached forts 700. 
The powder magazines of the latter 
will contain 5,000,000 pounds of 
powder. Of the exterior line, St. 
Denis and Charenton form the two 
great pivots of manceuvre and de- 
fence. 

The impossibility of provisioning 
so large a capital as Paris for the 
operation of a siege has been much 
insisted upon; but to the objections 
made there is no real foundation. 
There are always laid up in Paris 
provisions in grain and flour for 
thirty-five to forty-five days’ con- 
sumption, besides an immense quan- 
tity of salt provisions, vegetables, and 
six months’ provision of wine, spirits, 
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and fuel, based on the following cal- 

culation :— 
Capital 
Ban Lieu . 
Garrison 


1,000,000 
200,000 
100,000 


Total 1,300,000 Souls. 
By adding 80,000 sacks of flour to 
the ordinary quantity always in store, 
the means of subsistence would be 
provided for this population for sixty 
days. Neither would it be impossible 
to park within the city cattle for the 
supply of fresh provisions. 

The army of defence would oc- 
cupy the forts and space between the 
two lines, the National Guard would 
man the enceinte. 

Whatever may be the results of the 
most disastrous campaign, from 80,000 
to 100,000. men—the wrecks of dif- 
ferent corps—will always compose 
the remains of an army ; and, in such 
a position, could not be attacked. In 
the mean time, the enemy could not 
blockade Paris. To attempt the in- 
vestment of a place, embracing a cir- 
cumference of twenty leagues, would 
require a dissemination of force that 
would render him numerically weaker 
than the besieged on every point of 
the circumference. Such a disposi- 
tion would renew the disaster of the 
Lines of Turin—lead to inevitable 
ruin and defeat. An enemy would, 
therefore, establish himself on the 
northern face of the capital, and 
throw his cavalry across the river, 
to scour the surrounding country, 
and cut off the supplics of men and 
matériel arriving from the interior. 

Previous to attacking the corps de 
place, one or two of the detached 
forts must be carried,—an operation 
that will occupy from fifteen to 
twenty days. ‘To undertake the re- 
gular siege of the enceinte, would re- 
quire an army of 250,000 men, 500 
guns, and a large battering train. 
For the means of transport alone for 
the matériel de sitge, 10,000 waggons 
and 60,000 horses would be necessary. 
The complement of each gun in the 
field is 250 rounds, which, at ten 
rounds per hour, would be expended 
intwenty-four hours. Every thing re- 
quired for the besieging army, muni- 
tions de guerre et de bouche, must be 
brought up from the rear,—an opera- 
tion, in a hostile territory, at all 
times of immense difficulty, even 
should all the conditions for securing 
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the line of communication have been 
rigorously fulfilled. 

While the enemy is wasting his 
strength before Paris, the French 
army, with the succours of the neigh- 
bouring departments, would have so 
filled up its cadres, and repaired 
its losses, that in less than a month 
300,000 men, in the most perfect 
state of equipment, and in the highest 
moral condition, would be ready to 
march against the invader. 

Under such circumstances, what 
force would be required to oppose this 
overwhelming array? Attacked on all 
sides—his communications threat- 
ened — should the invader divide his 
forces, he will be beaten in detail: 
should he concentrate, on the other 
hand, how will he subsist? And 
what would be his fate after a re- 
verse ? Should, therefore, an enemy, 
flushed even with victory, have ad- 
vanced under the walls of Paris, let 
him draw off before the army of 
France, completely reorganised, shall 
assume the offensive—to maintain 
his forward position would be to 
court inevitable destruction. 

But the difficulties which an in- 
vading army would have to encounter 
in a march on the French capital can 
only be fully appreciated by a rapid 
glance at the dispositions made for 
the general defence of the whole ter- 
ritory, of which, as it has been al- 
ready observed, Paris and Lyons 
form the two great pivots. 

The sphere of action of a simple 
fortified post is the range of its ar- 
tillery. Of a fortress, the distance 
to which its garrison can act with 
safety. Of a grand fortified position, 
the whole range of country upon 
which an entire army can operate. 
It is the combination of all these 
conditions that will render France un- 
assailable on her own ground. The 
events of the last twelve months, 
the direction of French policy in 
Spain, have significantly demon- 
strated how impressed are the French 
government with this truth. 

It is perfectly idle to urge, that, 
when Louis-Philippe contracted the 
Montpensier marriage, his sagacity 

rceived not the complications to 
which it would inevitably lead. No! 
When he decided on the measure, it 
was with the firm determination of 
accepting all its conditions ; of em- 
bracing all its consequences ; of car- 
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ing out, in case of need, his Ma- 
iavelion machinations by an appeal 
to the sword! 

Under the Empire, the French 
continental frontier was bounded by 
the Rhine and the Alps; the right 
resting on the Mediterranean, the 
left on the German Ocean ; its front 
covered by the states of the Confede- 
ration of the Rhine. But the Peace 
of 1815 gave a new determination to 
this frontier,—converting some of its 
most salient points into advanced 
bases of operation for an enemy in 
case of war. Thus the Allied Pow- 
ers dispossessed her of Chinay, Ma- 
rienburg, and Philippeville, which 
brought their advanced posts to 
within seven marches of Paris. They 
deprived her also of Sarrelouis, Lan- 
dau, and Hunnengen, which {left 
Alsace and Lorraine completely un- 
covered. The possession of Poren- 
truy established them beyond the 
Jura; while, in the Alps, they re- 
mained masters not only of all the 
great military roads, but likewise 
of several valleys which descend to- 
wards France. In the north, from 
the line of Belgian fortresses they 
threatened Champagne and Paris. 
From the Lower Rhine and the Mo- 
selle—from their grand dépots at 
Coblentz, Mayence, Luxembourg, 
Sarrelouis, and Landau, they enve- 
loped Alsace and Lorraine. From 
the Swiss frontier they could move 
on Champagne or Lyons; and from 
Italy and the fortresses of the 
Alps, invade Burgundy or Provence. 
Thus open on so many sides to hos- 
tile aggression, the French govern- 
ment, with admirable foresight and 
consummate sagacity, have, since the 
year 1830, been unremitting in their 
exertions to endow France with a 
well-combined and powerful system 
of national defence, that shall render 
impossible the recurrence of the dis- 
asters of 1814. 

When we are once acquainted with 
the general outline and form of a 

ticular territory, and have care- 
ully examined the frontier configur- 
ation of the neighbouring countries 
from which hostilities are to be ap- 
prehended, it requires no great effort 
of strategical combination to deter- 
mine either the direction of the war, 
or the defensive dispositions which 
will probably be made to arrest its 
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A perfect and comprehensive sys- 
tem of national defence requires upon 
each frontier a line of fortresses in 
ratio to their extent and physical con- 
figuration; upon each great line of 
invasion one or two fortified inter- 
mediate positions, such as large en- 
trenched camps, in which an army 
can maintain itself for any length of 
time, connected with the frontier 
fortresses and the interior by a chain 
of —_ and positions, to cover end 
facilitate the movements of the de- 
fensive army; and, in the centre of 
the kingdom, a great place of arms, 
under cover of which, in case of dis- 
aster, a last struggle for national in- 
dependence might be made. The rules 
of art at the present day require 
two different descriptions of fortified 
places ; viz. fortresses of dépét and 
fortresses of manceuvre. The former 
should be strong, and few in number, 
capable of containing matériel for the 
supply of a large army, artillery, 
equipages, reserves of small arms ; in 
fact, ordnance stores of every nature 
and kind. They ought, moreover, to 
contain numerous ateliers, an arsenal 
of construction, and, at all times, the 
matériel of a large hospital, and ex- 
tensive magazines of provisions. The 
regiments ordered to assemble in 
these places ought to leave them 
well armed, organised, and ready for 
the immediate operations of the field. 
Ata later period, in these fortresses 
the reinforcements of the army are 
organised ; and if the commencement 
of a campaign should prove disas- 
trous, or should the army be so in- 
ferior to the enemy, that, from the 
first, it has been compelled to act on 
the defensive, it will double its force 
by resting on one of these places, 
which ought to be situated on a na- 
vigable river, the better to obtain 
supplies and facilitate the manceuvres 
of the army. The next are fortresses 
of manceuvre, which serve to facili- 
tate the movements of an army, and 
to fetter or defeat altogether those 
of anenemy. They ought exclusively 
to be situated in mountains, the val- 
leys of which they block up, or, 2 
cheval, upon rivers running perpen- 
dicular to the frontiers. In this case, 
should the enemy prepare to effect 
@ passage, he must create all the 
means of execution, as the permanent 
bridges over it are not.in his po- 
session, while the army which is 
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acting on the defensive, manoeuvres 
in perfect security on either bank, 
and can bring its whole force to bear 
on a part of the enemy's when they 
are divided; and should it succeed in 
defeating that part which has not yet 
effected the passage of the river, the 
other will be exposed to all the dis- 
astrous consequences which follow 
the loss of an army’s line of com- 
munication. 

But, above all, the capital itself 
must be secured against a coup de 
main; for if the heart ofa state be 
uncovered, it is useless to fortify the 
extremities. In fact, under the cen- 
tralised system of modern govern- 
ments, the military power of a nation 
is in ratio to the invulnerability of its 
capital. It was the combination of these 
military and political considerations 
which presided over the fortification of 
Paris. So long as the capital was un- 
covered, the enemy, breaking through 
the frontier fortresses, pushed on from 
bivouac to bivouac to the Seine. 
Now, an invading army must be 
sufficiently strong not only to gain 
two or three battles, but to undertake 
the siege of several of the frontier 
fortresses, previous to an advance on 
the capital. But it is not on a par- 
ticular system of fortification, terri- 
torial configuration, or the constitu- 
tion of an army, that a system of 
national defence must be based, but 
ona combination of them all ; for ofall 
dramas, war is one in which the uni- 
ties should be the most rigorously 
observed. 

France has six frontier faces to 
cover : the first extending from Dun- 
kirk to the Scheldt; the second, 
from that river to Bale; the third, 
from Bale to Besancon; and the 
fourth, from the last-named point to 
Nice: the fifth forms the line of the 
Pyrenees; and the sixth, the mari- 
time line of the ocean. For the pro- 
tection of these six fronts, the follow- 
ing defensive dispositions are in a 
forward state of completion : — 

First, from the Channel to the 
Moselle. At Valenciennes and Bou- 
chain, works have been constructed to 
defend the entrance of the Scheldt, 
and secure the inun¢>tions of that 
river ; at Maubeuge, a central point 
of manceuvre ; at Avesnes, which, on 
the left, observes Chinay; at Sedan 
and Verdun, situated @ cheval on the 
Meuse, the pivots of mancuyre of 
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an army charged with the defence of 
the Ardennes ; lastly, at Longay, to 
oppose an enemy debouching from 
Luxembourg : and at Vouziers, which 
is to be fortified as the grand dépét 
of the army destined to arrest the 
march of an enemy on the plains of 
Champagne. 

From the Moselle to the Rhine, 
the passes of the Vosges near Bitsch 
and Phalsburg are to be fortified, and 
a new place constructed at Hague- 
nau, to supply the protection which 
Lower Alsace formerly derived from 
Landau. The Rhenish frontier also 
requires that the débouchés of the 
Vosges towards Thann should be co- 
vered, and the entrenched camp at 
Belfort finished. The position of 
Beifort admirably fulfils all the stra- 
tegic conditions of an entrenched 
camp, and would exercise a com- 
manding action on the operations of 
an enemy advancing upon Alsace, 
Lorraine, and Franche Comteé. 

The frontier of the Jura requires 
numerous defensive dispositions, the 
execution of which are also in pro- 
gress. They consist in the construc- 
tion of a fortress towards Les Rousses, 
the point of junction of ten different 
great roads leading from Geneva; 
and of a second upon the heights 
des Bancs at Porre Chatel, in order 
to cover the passage of the Rhone. 
In this direction, also, they are com- 
— the exterior works of the 

ort de Joux and of Besancon, and 
organising in their rear a point of 
junction with Alsace; and, on the 
western side of the Vosges, a place 
de dépét and concentration at Langres, 
to connect Lyons with Paris. 

Towards the Alps, the fortifica- 
tions will be completed of Lyons,— 
the great object of an enemy advanc- 
ing from Switzerland, Piedmont, and 
Upper Italy. Important works are 
in process of execution at Grenoble, 
Besancon, Mont Dauphin, as well 
as at Antibes and Sesion. 

On the frontier of the Pyrenees, 
some further dispositions are required 
at Perpignan ; in the valleys of the 
Arriege, Arreau, Aspe; and at St. 
Jean Pied de Port, Oleron, Bay- 
onne, and Toulouse. 

Upon the line of the ocean, the 
points which require the most urgent 
works are Fort Medoc, the Point de 
Graves, the rocks of Boyard, Qui- 
beron, Brest, Cherbourg, and Havre. 
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Lastly, for the defence of the in- 
terior of the country, the works at 
La Fére, Laon, Soissons, Vitry, and 
Chalons sur Marne, must be com- 
pleted. 

If, in 1814, at Soissons, Langres, 
Belfort, and at the junction of the 
Seine and Marne, there had existed 
fortified positions, the Allies would 
not have occupied Paris. 

But, after fortifying each frontier, 
securing the capital, and completing 
the defensive dispositions of the in- 
terior, it was indispensable, by taking 
advantage of the natural features of 
the country—the rivers, mountains, 
valleys, woods, and forests—to esta- 
blish between the different frontiers 
themselves a well-combined ensemble ; 
and, by the direction of military 
roads, the formation of magazines, 
strong fortified positions, tétes du pont, 
&e., to connect them, in order to 
enable the armies charged with the 
defence of each frontier to rapidly 
concentrate, and move en masse on 
the flanks and rear of the enemy. 
The completion of the great lines of 
railway, to which the French go- 
vernment have taken care to give a 
strategic direction, will greatly faci- 
litate this operation. 

To resume: France possesses in 
the north three great lines of de- 
fence :— 

1. The frontier fortresses. 

2. The Seine and Paris. 

3. The great natural entrenchment 
in the rear of Paris and Lyons, ex- 
tending from the mountains of Au- 
vergne to the mouth of the Loire, 
prepared to receive or to put in 
action the last resources of France. 

On the east, three lines :— 

1. The Rhine, the Jura, and the 
Alps. 
2 The Vosges, the Saone, and the 
Rhine. 

3. The long chain of mountains, a 
rampart of 100 leagues, extending 
almost from the Ardennes to the 
Mediterranean, of which the Meuse, 
the Saone, and the Rhine, form the 
ditch. 

Lastly, on the south, the line of 
the Pyrenees; and, on the west, the 
maritime line of the ocean. 

The first period of defence would, 
therefore, embrace the frontier for- 
tresses, supported by the great forti- 
fied positions on the flanks of the 
lines of invasion. 
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The second, the defence of these 
itions, supported by Paris and 
yons. 

The third, Paris and Lyons, sup- 
ported by the interior. 

And, lastly, of the interior itself, 
supported by a levée en masse of the 
whole population—the concentration 
of the last resources of the country. 

For imparting to this system of 
defence all the energy of which it is 
susceptible, France possesses an army 
of 450,000 men, combining in the 
highest degree all the essentials 
of a powerfully constituted force, 
whether we consider its organisation, 
discipline, interior economy and mo- 
rale, the tactical instruction of the 
soldier, or the science of the officer. 
In the event of a war, this force might 
be doubled, by simply recalling to 
the ranks the men whose six years’ 
period of service has expired, whom 
the conscription law subjects to a 
prolongation of six years’ further 
service : 50,000 men of this category 
are annually discharged from the 
service. Thus the operation of the 
law in question diffuses through the 
entire population the elements of 
military organisation and instruction, 
and endows France with the first 
essential of a good military system, 
viz. a powerfully organised national 
reserve. 

To this regular force must be 
added the corps of Veterans and In- 
valids, 1,000,000 of well-organised 
National Guards, and the Arriére-ban 
of a whole population trained to arms, 
—a force which, if unfitted for the ac- 
tive operations of the field, backed 
by a small nucleus of the regular 
army, would suffice for the defence 
of the capital, the central and fron- 
tier fortresses, and enable France, if 
true to herself, to sport with the 
efforts of coalesced Europe. 

The fortification of Paris, the pivot 
of the whole system of the national 
defence, was a profound conception, 
and warranted by the experience of 
the past. 

If, in 1805, Vienna had been for- 
tified, the capture of Ulm would not 
have decided the war. If, in 1806, 
Berlin had been fortified, the Prus- 
sian army defeated at Jena might 
have rallied, and waited for the ar- 
rival of the Russians. If, again, in 
1814, Paris had been capable of hold- 
ing out for a few days only, what an 
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influence it would have exercised on 
the events of the world! 

But not on the government of 
France alone have these considera- 
tions, inculcated by the soundest 
principles of military science, pre- 
vailed. A single glance at the mili- 
tary map of Europe will shew, by 
the defensive dispositions which have 
been made in Belgium, Holland, 
Prussia, the States of the German 
Confederation, Austria, and Russia, 
how deeply they influence the state 
— of all the great powers of the 

ontinent. 

Great Britain alone, confiding in 
her insular position, and her hitherto 
invincible navy, has neglected to make 
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any dispositions for the defence of 
the interior of the country. But the 
history of the two great maritime 
states of antiquity, Athens and Car- 
thage, have demonstrated that fleets 
alone are not always sufficient to re- 
pel invasion ; and, in our own times, 
the opinions of St. Vincent and Nel- 
son have gone far to confirm this 
truth. 

Should, therefore, our mariiime 
frontier be once forced, and the war 
have to be waged on our own soil, 
the national existence of the British 
empire may, like that of Carthage 
of old, be risked on the single cast 
of a die. 


COUNT HENCKEL VON DONNERSMARCK’S REMINISCENCES, * 


Tue reminiscences of Count Henc- 
kel von Donnersmarck, of whom we 
propose to give our readers some 
slight account, have no pretensions 
whatever to literary merit, but they 
are not the less amusing or instruc- 
tive for this defect. They were 
written after the author had passed 
his fiftieth year, and were the 
solace of his leisure hours. Besides 
giving a curious picture of the life of 
a straight-forward, honest soldier of 
the old school, these memoirs afford 
us glimpses of manners now long ex- 
tinct. Count Henckel’s military ca- 
reer began just previous to the time 
when the ragged and undisciplined 
bands of revolutionary France aston- 
ished Europe by the rapidity of their 
early victories, and demolished in 
Prussia the prestige which till then 
attached to the school of discipline 
founded by Frederick the Great. 
While perusing the sketches of man- 
ners scattered about Count Henckel’s 
book, we distinctly trace some of the 
causes why the vast unwieldly fabric 
of the Germanic empire crumbled 
away at the first rude shock it re- 
ceived. “Even before the blow 
struck us from France,” says an emi- 
nent German critic, “ how miserably 
ill-managed, how corrupt, was every 
thing in Germany! Some few indi- 
vidual princes and statesmen—and 
such are never wanting—worked out 


beneficial reforms within the limits of 
their own narrow circles, but pro- 
duced no effect over the empire at 
large. The nation was too much di- 
vided and overlaid by obsolete forms; 
it possessed, moreover, no organ of 
improvement within itself: literature 
had as yet made no progress.” Ger- 
many did not so much yield to the 
force of arms as to a sort of ne- 
cessity; its fall was owing more to its 
own want of union, and to the ab- 
sence of any leading principles of ac- 
tion, than to any external pressure :— 
it was rotten at the core ;—and it was 
only after much long-suffering, after 
terrible reverses, and after the mis- 
fortunes had reached their utmost 
limits, that Germany summoned all 
her sons into the field, and succeeded 
in throwing off the iron yoke of the 
conqueror. The veteran whose life 
we will now proceed to sketch, has 
known Prussia in all its stages: he 
has seen it at its worst period, and 
has lived to see it rise to its present 
high position in Europe from the 
depths of despair in which it was 
plunged. 

Wilhelm Ludwig Victor, Count 
Henckel von Donnersmarck, was born 
at Potsdam in the year 1775. His 
father had served with distinction in 
the Prussian campaign against the 
Turks in 1769, as well as in the 
Seven Years’ War, of both which 
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campaigns he has left journals of 
considerable value. Our author's 
grandfather, — the course of 
a very long life, had managed to dis- 
sipate the whole of a large fortune, 
and left his son so poor, that Frede- 
rick IL, with a view to benefit a 
promising young soldier without en- 
tailing any expense on the state, 
gave him a letter of recommendation 
to a rich merchant of Halberstadt, 
of the name of Wackershagen, who 
was ordered by the king forthwith to 
bestow his daughter upon the young 
penniless soldier. This was accord- 
ingly done; Wackershagen was made 
an honorary privy councillor, duly 
provided with the proper number of 
ancestors, and ennobled. It appears 
that, in after life, Count Henckel, 
who, like all Silesian nobles of that 
day, was extremely proud of his six- 
teen quarterings, did not much relish 
any allusion to this match. In 
course of time, his first wife died, 
after giving birth to two daughters, 
to whom all the mother’s fortune im- 
mediately went. Count Henckel was 
again so poor, that his second wife, a 
woman of old family, the mother of 
our author, had to pay the expenses 
of their marriage. To come, however, 
to our author. 

In his fourteenth year, after being 
received into the order of the Knights 
of St. John, to which only the scions 
of nobility were admissible, young 
Henckel was ordered to join Count 
Platen’s dragoon regiment, stationed 
at Insterburg, in Lithuania. In those 
days, the fact of a man's entering a 
cavalry regiment was conclusive evi- 
dence that he had no zeal for the 
military service, and that he know- 
ingly gave up all hopes of prefer- 
ment in his profession: all the higher 
posts were invariably bestowed upon 
infantry officers. 


‘* My father,’’ says Count Henckel, 
** who held this opinion, said to me, when 
he placed the brevet in my hands, ‘ Your 
life, my son, will be a very simple one. 
On arriving at Insterburg, the first thing 
you will probably do, will be to fall des- 
perately in love with some apothecary’s 
daughter, and it will be fortunate if, at 
the end of a few months, you are not 
forced to marry her; you will remain 
a lieutenant all your life, and, if you 
are in luck, you may in time possibly be- 
come postmaster in some small village.’ ’’ 


Suck was the career which his fa- 
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ther anticipated for him, and part ofhis 
father’s prophecy was soon fulfilled. 
The young dragoon did fall despe- 
rately in love with an apothecary’s 
ee daughter ; and one day, while 

e was skimming down the room, 
dancing an Anglaise with his love, in 
a state of perfect felicity, his de- 
light was suddenly chilled by hear- 
ing the voice of his father whisper- 
ing into his ear, “ The first part of my 
prophecy, you see, has already come 
to pass.’ 

The following is the lively picture 
which our author gives of the ordi- 
nary garrison life of a young Prus- 
sian officer in those days; and when we 
compare it with the life of a dragoon 
officer of the present time in Ger- 
many, the two are so utterly dissimi- 
lar, that we feel almost tempted to 
treat the account as a fiction :— 


‘« Thewholeof themorningwas passed,’’ 
says Count Henckel, ‘‘in some sort of 
duty, and we began our work at six dur- 
ing the summer months. Parade was at 
ten, and the guards were supposed to be 
relieved at eleven ; but, as the discus- 
sions on parade were endless, it fre- 
quently happened that the men were kept 
standing another hour or two under arms. 
We dined with the colonel of the squa- 
dron, but the ensign and the junker were 
compelled to rise from table and quit the 
room when the roast meat made its ap- 
pearance: it was only when an officer 
had attained the rank of lieutenant that 
he was permitted to partake of this dish. 
Frequently, when the colonel had friends 
to dine with him, the other officers of 
the mess were forced to content them- 
selves with some ordinary fare, and with 
inferior wine, while before the colonel’s 
guests were placed all manner of made 
dishes, and bottles of choice wine. After 
dinner, the younger officers occupied them- 
selves with breaking in colts, or in paying 
visits. The evenings were chiefly passed 
with the officer on guard: the supper 
consisted of bread and butter, cheese or 
cold meat, and beer; every one was in 
high spirits, and many songs were sung. 
Politics were never thought of; such a 
thing as a newspaper seldom or never 
seen. No one ever ventured to criticise 
any order which might happen to be de- 
livered: the bare idea of such a proceed- 
ing seemed impossible : it was sufficient 
that an order was given, to ensure its im- 
mediate fulfilment. Subordination was 
rigorously enforced to its fullest extent. 
It was reckoned an exceedingly high ho- 
nour, and was accordingly a matter of 
very rare occurrence, when the first lieu- 
tenant made any advances of friendship 
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to the second lieutenant. The junker 
was treated much like a corporal; and it 
was a piece of unusual civility when any 
one thought of inviting him to join the 
others at watch. None of the officers 
ever dreamt of touching their caps to 
him: the utmost they did was to give 
him a nod of recognition. . ° ° 
Every one, of course, had their hair 
well curled and powdered ; we had four 
large curls on each side of our heads, two 
and two, one above the other. In order 
to make the curls stick fast, the hair was 
combed, and then plastered with poma- 
tum, which had been heated until it be- 
came liquid. Powder was immediately 
applied, and the effect produced was to 
make the hair look like frosted sugar. 
In addition to these curls, we all wore 
long pigtails, thickly impregnated with 
powder; the pigtail frequently reached 
to the waist, and the end was orna- 
mented with a cockade. I remember, 
at Bartenstein, seeing a Captain von 
Schallenfels, who was in my father’s re- 
giment, whose pigtail actually swept the 
ground, and he was consequently obliged, 
during parade, to stow away this orna- 
ment in his pocket. He required from 
seventy to eighty yards of ribbon to tie 
up his pigtail.’’ 


These young officers all had a ve- 
hement desire for war—they did not 
seem to care with whom: the only 
subject which inspired them with any 
anxiety was the inspector, who made 
his rounds at fixed seasons of the 
year: his advent was much dreaded. 
Any young officer who came back 
from Konigsberg, where the Court 
then resided, was looked upon as a 
travelled man. One would have ima- 
gined that, in a dull place like Inster- 
burg, Platen’s dragoons would have 
availed themselves of their neigh- 
bourhood to Tilsit, to cultivate the 
acquaintance of the officers of another 
dragoon regiment stationed there ; 
but the two regiments could not en- 
dure each other: Count Henckel’s 
brother-officers were notoriovs for 
their esprit de corps. 

This sort of life continued till the 
27th January, 1793,—for Platen’s 
dragoons were not engaged in the 
campaign of 1792, against France, — 
when our author heard that his fa- 
ther was seriously ill at Konigsberg, 
of which fortress he was then gover- 
nor. He was relieved from guard, 
and started, riding post, to Konigs- 
berg; and the young officer arrived 
in time to close his father’s eyes, earl 
on the 30th January, 1793: wit 
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him he seems to have lost his best 
friend and adviser. 

**On the 29th,’’ says Count Henckel, 
‘my father wished to speak with me 
alone. I sat upon his bed, and shall 
never forget the words he uttered, — 
‘We must part, Wilhelm! it grieves me 
sorely that I have been able to do no- 
thing better for you, as you must be dull 
enough at Insterburg. But, above all 
things, hold honour dear, and never for- 
get that you are a Count Henckel! You 
will have a hard time of it, for you are 
well aware that I have nothing to leave 
you; moreover, you have committed a 
great fault in clinging so much to me, 
and in neglecting your mother, who will 
make you feel it hereafter. Take my 
keys, and put all the money you find in 
the bureau into your pocket: make no 
ceremony about it, for this is the last 
present that I shall ever be able to give 
you, and somebody must bury me, at all 
events. And now, God bless you, and 
may all things prosper with you!’ ”’ 

Count Henckel attended his fa- 
ther’s funeral: he saw his body low- 
ered into its last resting-place, in the 
grave-yard of the Lutheran church, 
at Konigsberg, and could scarcely 
bear his grief. His mother had in- 
formed him, on the first opportunity, 
of what he was to expect from her. 
“Once for all,” said she, “you will 
have ten reichsthalers (about thirty 
shillings) a month ; and I warn you 
never to expect me to pay one stiver 
more for you, under any circum- 
stances whatever.” 

With these words ringing in his 
ear, the young officer mournfully re- 
turned to his quarters in Insterburg. 
His mother received a pension from 
the king, an annuity as an officer's 
widow from the government, and she 
was, moreover, invited by Prince 
Henry of Prussia to take up her 
abode at Rheinsberg ; his sister was 
appointed maid of honour to the 
Princess; his brother sent to Neuf- 
chatel, to be educated at the Prince’s 
charge ; and Count Henckel was the 
only one who seemed forgotten and 
passed over in the midst of this 
ebullition of royal generosity to the 
family of an old servant; but it is 
doubtless to the spirit of indepen- 
dence thus engendered that much of 
Count Henckel’s subsequent success 
in life may fairly be attributed. 

In his nineteenth year, Count 
Henckel did what many other young 
officers have done at that period of 
their existence—he fell violently in 
¥z 
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love with a red-haired ugly widow, 
some eight or ten years older than 
himself. His love, of course, was re- 
turned, and, in a state of violent ex- 
citement, the lover wrote to obtain his 
mother’s consent to his marriage. 
She sent a vague letter in answer to 
her son, but in the meantime procured 
an order from head quarters for his 
immediate exchange into another re- 
giment, in a distant garrison town. 
The shock was terrible: the lover 
parted, after swearing eternal con- 
stancy, booked his place in the dili- 

ence, and left Goldapp, the scene of 

is amour, ina frame of mind bor- 
dering upon distraction. But as the 
distance increased, he seems gradually 
to have recovered his spirits ;—at 
nineteen, what may not be done ?— 
and we find him at Danzig punish- 
ing a rascally inn-keeper with as 
much zest as if there were no such 
things as lone widows in the world. 
The postilion had warned the com- 
pany of the notorious avarice of the 
innkeeper at Danzig, where they 
stopped to dine. It was this man’s 
invariable practice to cause the pos- 
tilion to blow his horn, and summon 
the travellers back to their seats, just 
as the meat was placed on the table. 
Count Henckel good-humouredly 
advised his fellow-travellers to do as 
he did—to prepay their dinner when 
the soup appeared. On the sound 
of the expected post-horn, which 
duly accompanied the entrance of 
the joint, Count Henckel seized the 
meat—a delicious leg of mutton— 
with which he marched off in tri- 
umph, spite of the indignant protest- 
ations of mine host. 

Count Henckel reached Berlin dur- 
ing Carnival time, and all recollection 
of the widow vanished. He was at 
length forced to quit Berlin, and to 
proceed to Kyritz, where his new re- 
giment was stationed. 

‘*My new chief,’ says our author, 
‘‘was a man above six feet high, who 
had been dismissed the service by Frede- 
rick the Second, and restored to his rank 
by Frederick William the Second. He 
was dressed in a blue dressing-gown ; he 
wore slippers on his feet, as he suffered 
from the gout, and received me with his 
usual introductory compliment, ‘ Mord, 
Schwerenoth, Donnerweter, mon ami ! 
(blood, thunder, and wounds) ! where the 
devil have you been hiding all this time ? 
I hear you are given to philandering, but 
we will soon bring you to your senses.’ ’’ 
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After this introduction, Henckel 
was asked to dine with the general 
and his mistress. 

A short list of some of the officers— 
and we conclude that this was a fair 
specimen of Prussian regiments—will 
give our readers some idea of the 
wretched state of the Prussian army 
in the year 1795 :— 

‘* First, there was General Marwitz, 
who was above seventy, and a martyr to 
the gout, to whom, therefore, all military 
duties were a pain and grief; he suffered 
from certain internal maladies, and was, 
moreover, a coarse illiterate man. Next 
came the two colonels: Von Wras, who 
had the gout in both arms, and Von 
Quitzow, who had an incessant diarrhoea. 
Major Briseman was a bon vivant, whose 
fat paunch ran perpetual risk of bursting, 
whenever his horse accidentally broke 
intoa trot. Rittmaster von Heidebrandt 
played, it is true, admirably on the vio- 
lin, but for military service he was too 
fat, and suffered likewise terribly from 
diarrhoea. It was an understood thing, 
that whenever the troop was on its way 
to parade, three or four of the officers, 
on reaching the gate of the town, re- 
turned to their quarters on sick leave: in 
the end, matters were regularly so ar- 
ranged as to meet this contingency. The 
regiment was ill mounted, and we may 
conceive the terror inspired by the ad- 
vent of the inspector. A guard was de- 
spatched to examine and report upon his 
appearance.’’ 

While at Kyritz, Count Henckel 
was introduced in a strange manner 
to the court of the eccentric Prince 
Henry of Prussia, at Rheinberg. 
Henckel’s sister, the maid-of-honour 
to Princess Henry of Prussia, had 
fallen in love with a Captain von 
Pogwisch at Kénigsberg ; and Henckel 
was called upon, at a moment's no- 
tice, to marry his own sister :— 


‘¢ Pogwisch was then in Prussia, and 
had fixed a day for his arrival at Rhein- 
berg, the prince’s chateau, where the 
marriage was to be celebrated. Prince 
Henry, too glad of any excuse for a ball, 
and determined to celebrate the marriage 
on a magnificent scale, set apart three 
whole days for this purpose. Suddenly 
my sister received a letter from Pogwisch, 
announcing that he could not reach 
Rheinberg till some days after the ap- 
pointed time. Prince Henry, seriously 
vexed at seeing that his solemnities, for 
which every thing was ready, were thus 
delayed, sent an orderly express to tell me 
to be at Rheinberg with my uniform by 
a certain day. I arrived at the appointed 
time, and was desired to marry my sister 
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par procuration. It was in vain that I 
suggested that this was only done by great 
folks. Iwas told, ‘ that was the prince’s 
concern, not mine.’ 

‘‘At about five o’clock in the afternoon, 
every one was assembled in full dress, in 
one of the saloons. A table was set out, 
behind which officiated the prince’s chap- 
lain. After delivering an impressive ora- 
tion on our respective duties as man 
and wife, the chaplain addressed to me 
the usual question, and I answered ‘Yea,’ 
in the preper place, and the betrothal 
was completed, after which the prince 
came up and wished us joy. We then 
went to a concert, where my bride was 
forced to sit on the right, and I on the 
left of the prince, while an aria was sung 
in our praise by the best singers of the 
place. We afterwards went to supper, 
whence we adjourned to the bridal-cham- 
ber, where the ceremony of throwing the 
stocking was duly performed. The next 
day we had a grand breakfast, and a still 
grander dinner, and, in the evening, an 
opera and a supper. All this time, I was 
compelled to do the honours as_bride- 
groom. The third day a great ball was 
given: these balls were curious enough, 
for as the number of people in the castle 
was extremely limited, all the maids of 
the house, the families of the actors, the 
musicians, and burghers in the village, 
were summoned to attend. In the mid- 
dle of the ball, I was called out,—my 
brother-in-law, the real husband, had ar- 
rived, furious on discovering that all 
these ceremonies had taken place in his 
absence. The prince, however, would 
take no notice whatever of him, and he 
had to sleep that night at the inn. The 
next morning he was duly married to m 
sister, but there was no grand breakfast ; 
no ceremony of any kind was observed ; 
the prince, to shew his contempt for poor 
Pogwisch, wore his peruke still en pa- 
pillotes. Thus ended this ridiculous 
scene.”’ 

While upon the subject of Prince 
Henry, we may here give a slight 
sketch of the sort of life he led; 
and, from the nature of his amuse- 
ments, no one could guess that 
he was the brother of the Great 
Frederick, or the general of whom 
the king said, that he was the 
only one who had never committed 
a blunder during the whole war. 
Prince Henry, however, did not speak 
in equally high terms of his brother 
Frederick the Great. He once said 
to Count Henckel himself,— 


** Believe me, my brother Frederick 
does not possess true courage. To give 
you an example: at the battle of Ross- 
bach, he rode away from the field. I 
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was wounded, and was conveyed by a pea~ 
sant to Weissenfels, to have my wounds 
dressed. There I met the king, and 
congratulated him upon his victory, of 
which he knew nothing.’’ 


To return, however, to the life led 
by the prince and his small court at 
Rheinberg,— 

‘From the year 1780, when the prince 
had been to Paris, he was quite Frenchi- 
fied. He affected not to be able to speak 
German, and French was always spoken 
at his table. His dress was that worn at 
the French court: in summer, a silk or 
satin coat, an embroidered waistcoat, silk 
breeches and stockings, and shoes with 
enormous buckles. Two huge watch- 
chains hung out of his fob in front; he 
wore large brilliants on his fingers; he 
carried a large gold-headed cane, at- 
tached to which was a huge silk tassel ; 
a small three-cornered hat looped up with 
an agraffe of steel on common days—of 
brilliants on gala occasions. In his hand 
he always had a gold snuff-box, while a 
sort of opera-glass stuck out of his 
pocket. He wore a powdered wig with 
curls, and a small pigtail; or sometimes, 
in the morning, he preferred a Cadogan, in 
imitation of his own hair: of course, he 
wore large jabots and ruffles. In the 
morning he was seldom visible, except 
when he occasionally went out en negligé 
to pay a visit. This negligé consisted in 
a light gray greatcoat, the peruke was 
en papillotes, and nearly extinguished by 
a huge round hat. 

‘This was the manner of his life: —dur- 
ing the morning he wrote letters; he then 
had some one to read aloud to him, while 
he daubed some china paper for screens; 
he then went out for a while, always 
alone, and was well pleased if no notice 
was taken of him; one of the prince’s 
passions was seeing dead bodies; but, as 
he could not endure the sight of them if 
they were ghastly, care was taken to 
have them painted red enough to suit his 
taste. He then called in at the actresses’ 
lodgings, or attended the rehearsals, where 
he trained the actors himself, correcting 
their gestures and modes of expression. 
Of course, the theatre was French, and he 
chose the repertoire for the whole year 
himself, making marginal notes in the co- 
pies of the plays, for instance, —‘ as a sur- 
prise to myself on my birth-day,’—or, 
‘in commemoration of the battle of Frei- 
berg’ (which he won). At about two 
o’clock the company met in the drawing- 
room, and when all had taken their 
places, the prince walked in, dressed 
as I have described him. Dinner was an- 
nounced: the ladies entered the din- 
ing-room first, followed by the prince 
and the gentlemen. A servant relieved him 
of his hat and sword, The prince sat at 
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one corner of the table, and selected those 
who were to have the honour of sitting 
near him. All the servants were then 
sent out of the room, and if any guest 
wanted any thing, he knocked the glass 
with his knife. The dinner consisted of 
two courses and a dessert; the prince ate 
much, but drank sparingly. The conver- 
sation was always interesting, and turned 
chiefly on the events of the day, or on 
history. What the prince liked best, was 
for some one to turn the conversation on 
the subject of the Seven Years’ War: 
when this happened, the dinner generally 
lasted long enough to tire out most of the 
guests. When the prince warmed with 
his subject, he began to speak German, 
and much was said well worth hearing. 
His court was an asylum for many of the 
emigrants: at this time the Count de 
Boufflers, the Marshal de Bassompierre, 
Count la Roche Aymont, and many others, 
were staying with him. 

The prince ate with his fingers, in a way 
that was unpleasant to spectators. Im- 
mediately after dinner, coffee was handed 
round, when the prince bowed to the 
company and left the room. If there 
was any play in the evening, the com- 
pany assembled again at six o’clock; if 
there was none, they met in the saloon at 
half-past six, when tea was handed round, 
and some new book was read aloud . . 
At the play, he and the company sat in 
the pit, and two large fires burnt one on 
each side. Between the acts tea was car- 
ried round, and the prince went about 
complimenting those actresses who had 
given him satisfaction. He occasionally 
found fault with them pretty loudly, call- 
those who had acted ill,— ‘ asses, swine, 
&c.’ The prince always kept the birth- 
day of his brother Ferdinand, who came 
on these occasions with his whole family 
to Rheinberg. He took the greatest care 
of son cher frére Ferdinand, who was in- 
variably well wrapped up by his wife in 
several warm coats, in spite of his en- 
treaties to the contrary: the consequence 
was, that Prince Ferdinand generally went 
fast asleep in the middle of the play. This 
occasioned several very laughable incidents. 
Once, the scene represented a landscape, 
with a large tree in the middle of the 
stage: this was to be changed into the 
inside of a room, but, when the scene 
shifted, no power could move the tree 
from its station. Prince Ferdinand, sud- 
denly awakened by the noise and scuffle 
of feet, thought it necessary to pay some 
compliment to his brother, and after ex- 
amining the scene through his opera-glass, 
said to Prince Henry, who was ready to 
sink into the earth at this failure: ‘Mon 
rere, cela fait un trés bel effet,—cet arbre 
dans cette chambre.’ ”’ 


In 1797-8 King Frederick William 
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the Second died, and was succeeded 
by Frederick William the Third. 
When news of this event reached 
head-quarters, the troops were called 
to arms, and the colonel of the regi- 
ment made the following remarkable 
speech: —“His majesty Frederick 
William the Second has been gra- 
ciously pleased to die. We have 
therefore to swear allegiance to a new 
king ; what his name will be, whe- 
ther Frederick William, or Frederick, 
we can’t exactly tell; but that does 
not signify.” Herr Gerichtschrei- 
ber read aloud the oath of alle- 
giance. 

The new monarch dismissed some 
of these drunken, gouty old officers, 
as he gradually learnt from bitter ex- 
perience that they were no match for 
Napoleon’s soldiers; but enough of 
them still remained to account for 
the successive defeats, year by year, 
of the Prussian armies,— defeats 
through which we have neither in- 
clination nor space to follow them. 
These years were the saddest in 
Prussian history. In the year 1806, 
after the battle of Jena, Prussia had 
sunk to the lowest depth of disgrace 
and misery : strong places like Mag- 
deburg, Stettin, Custrin, and Prenz- 
lau, surrendered, almost without 
striking a blow, to the first insigni- 
ficant squadron of French horse that 
— up to their gates. The de- 
moralisation of the army was uni- 
versal; meanwhile, Napoleon ad- 
vanced with giant strides into West- 
a Pomerania, Silesia, and Po- 
and, and ended by dictating his own 
terms at Tilsit. Of many of these 
disgraceful scenes, Count Henckel 
himself was an eye-witness. Even 
after the dreadful defeat of Jena, he 
gives some ludicrous examples of the 
stupid and inveterate attachment of 
the old officers to trifling forms ;— 
for example, the indignation of Ge- 
neral von Riichel against mustachios, 
and a certain fashion of leather straps 
round their hats, which the young 
officers had adopted on_ service. 
“ Arethose dogs’ collars, then, allowed 
here?” was the first question he 
asked at a review. When it was 
over, he took the arm of Prince Wil- 
liam, the king’s brother, and led him 
a few steps aside, bawling, however 
so that all could hear, “But, your 
royal highness, have the kindness to 
set a good example ; what is to come 
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of all this, otherwise?” Prince Wil- 


liam wore mustachios. 


‘Our king,’’ says Count Henckel, 
‘lived in a small house at Tilsit, up to 
which several steps led. Early in July, 
Napoleon expressed a wish to see the 
‘Queen of Prussia, who was then staying 
in Memel. In the position we then were, 
it was impossible to avoid gratifying Na- 
poleon’s wish ; indeed, some people hoped 
that by this means we should obtain more 
advantageous terms. The queen, there- 
fore, arrived in Tilsit on the 6th of July. 
She was one of the first women of her 
day; strikingly handsome, full of dignity, 
indescribably fascinating, and thoroughly 
Prussian in all her thoughts and ways. 
It is absurd, however, as so many have 
maintained, to say that she exercised any 
great influence on affairs of state. The 
king, who loved her above all other things, 
was not the man to allow himself to be 
guided by any one, still less by a woman. 
it is her greatest glory that Napoleon at- 
tempted to lower her in men’s eyes by 
every possible means ; thus proving that he 
feared her. * * Well-informed, Queen 
‘Louisa loved literature, and endeavoured 
by reading to increase her store of know- 
ledge. During the first years of her 
married life, it was impossible to see any 
two more beautiful or captivating women 
than she and her sister, Princess Louis 
of Prussia, — different as they were in 
their appearance. The queen was tall, 
and finely formed, with a commanding 
air; Princess Louis was small, with an 
oval face, and a spirited, lively manner. 
These two exalted personages looked es- 
pecially captivating in a ball-room, were 
great dancers, and made the hearts of all 
those who had the honour to dance with 
them leap for joy. a - 

‘* The queen entered Tilsit accompanied 
by her ladies. After the interval of an 
hour or so, Napoleon came up to her 
house, mounted on a long-tailed gray 
Arab, and followed by a large retinue. 
Generals held his stirrup as he dismount- 
ed; the king and the princes came to 
meet him at the bottom of the steps; 
Napoleon carried in his hand a small rid- 
ing whip; he bowed right and left, and 
went straight up to the queen. The king 
followed with the princes, marshals, and 
generals. The conversation lasted about 
a quarter of an hour; Napoleon left the 
house, turned round when he had gone 
down a few steps, made a few compli- 
mentary speeches, andgallopedaway. The 
great folks dined that day with the Em- 
peror of Russia, who went down to the 
carriage-door to meet the queen. After 
dinner she returned to Memel.”” 

And thus ended this remarkable 
meeting. Napoleon stayed in Tilsit 
just long enough to sign the treaty 
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which almost annihilated the politi- 
cal existence of Prussia; and all par- 
ties, Russians, French, and Prussians, 
quitted the town. 

It would be tedious to follow 
Count Henckel through all his march- 
ings and countermarchings, in various 
parts of Prussia, when the army was 
reduced to its peace establishment; 
but, as a specimen of manners and 
customs, which have fortunately 
gone out of fashion, we will mention 
what Count Henckel saw in the 
country house of Duke Albert Fre- 
derick of Prussia, at Neulausen. 
This was a gigantic bed, consisting of 
three floors or stories, if we may use 
the phrase. The duke and his wife 
slept in the middle, or what might 
be termed the first floor; the mistress 
of the robes lay under them, and 
above, or in the attics, were distri- 
buted the ladies of the bedchamber. 
Such a practice prevails, orat any rate 
did prevail lately, in Russia; and we 
have heard of a German lady, newly 
married to a Russian nobleman, disco- 
vering under her bed her husband's 
valet, lying fast asleep, and snoring 
most audibly. On this proceeding 
being objected to, and the husband 
called in to eject his man, the former 
demanded, with a tone which seemed 
to doubt of the reasonableness of the 
objection: “And pray what am I to 
do, supposing in the middle of the 
night I want a glass of water ?” 

In 1810 Count Henckel was sent 
with Field-marshal Count Kalkreuth 
to congratulate the Emperor Napo- 
leon on his marriage with Maria 
Louisa, and seems to have passed his 
time at Paris most agreeably in seeing 
sights, and eating excellent dinners. 

“One day,”’ says Henckel, ‘‘ we dined 
with Cambacéres, where M. d’Egreville, 
to whom the Almanac des Gourmands is 
dedicated, always acted as master of the 
ceremonies. At dessert, several plates 
containing six or eight radishes were 
placed on the table. I inquired of 
D’Egreville what they were, and he an- 
swered, ‘Des ravéts de Teltow.’ I asked 
him, for fun, where Teltow was, and 
D’Egreville, with an expression of com- 
passionate pity for my ignorance, and 
desirous to hide it from the rest of the 
company, putting up his hand to his 
mouth, whispered into my ear—‘ Teltow 
is in America.’ ’’ 

For the information of those who 
have not been in Prussia, it is neces- 
sary to observe that Teltow is close 
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to Berlin, and produces a peculiar 
sort of radish. Another day Fouché 
gaveagreat dinner, and it so happened 
that bad news had been received from 
Spain. Count Henckel must needs 
ie Sensht whether fresh intelli- 
gence had not arrived from Spain. 
“Pour vous, monsieur, il n’existe point 
@ Espagne,” was Fouché’s insolent re- 
ply. Dinners, however, were not the 
only occupation of Count Henckel : 
he was so constant a visitor at the 
Collection des Monuments aux petits 
Augustins, made by M. Lenoir, that 
at last one of the men in livery whose 
place it was to shew and explain 
the various curiosities, oppressed with 
the number of visitors, came up to 
Henckel, saying: “Sir, you have 
been here so often that you know 
the things as well as we do: will 
you, therefore, have the goodness to 
shew this company round the room?” 
At the Musée Napoleon, which then 
contained nearly every thing re- 
markable in the known world, 
Henckel had the good luck to be 
near a staid Dutchman and his wife, 
who were standing prosily before the 
iron bars protecting the Venus of 
Medici and the Torso from the vul- 
gar. “ What is that ?” said the wife, 
inting tothe Torso. The husband, 
olding his stick under his nose with 
the air of a connoisseur, looked for a 
long time, and replied, “Det is ok 
antiquitiiten ;” —“ these are antiquities 
too,”—a most satisfactory answer. 

While Count Henckel was at Pa- 
ris, a great review of some 18,000 
men occurred in the Place des 
Tuileries, and we will extract a most 
characteristic anecdote of Napoleon,— 

‘* The emperor stood close to the great 
entrance, while the troops marched by, 
and at a given signal from the officer, 
each troop shouted, ‘Vive l’ Empereur !’ 
The square, from being paved with large 
flag-stones, is extremely slippery. The 
emperor called up an adjutant, whose 
horse, in the act of being suddenly reined 
in, slipped up all fours, almost at the 
emperor’s side. Napoleon, without deign- 
ing to cast a glance at the fallen man, 
called out, ‘ Un autre !’”’ 

Although Count Henckel had al- 
ready been presented to the Emperor 
at Compiégne, he thought it neces- 
sary to attend one of Napoleon’s 
diplomatic levées at Paris, and we 
will give his account of the scene :— 


** We all assembled in a small room on 
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the ground floor, where we were most 
closely packed. I could not help think- 
ing all the time of a pauper’s wedding, as 
bread and liqueurs were handed about 
here as at Compi¢gne. Then came the 
master of the ceremonies, with his wand 
of office in his hand, and asked for the 
Prince of Hessen Homburg, who had 
brought a letter of congratulation on the 
emperor’s marriage: he was then in the 
Austrian service, and afterwards, as reign- 
ing prince, married George the Fourth’s 
sister. * * We were then told to go 
upstairs. —‘ Vous étes invités a monter.’ 
One portion only of the door was opened, 
and we were admitted into a small room, 
in the middle of which, exactly opposite 
to the door, stood the emperor in his 
usual green uniform, in shoes and buc- 
kles, and with his little cocked hat under 
his arm: the great officers of state, the 
princes, and adjutants, were behind him. 
A death-like silence prevailed : on enter- 
ing, every one made a low bow, and then 
took up a position behind the ambassador 
of his country. Meanwhile the emperor 
stood stock still, with the exception of 
occasionally taking a pinch of snuff. The 
closing the door was the sign that all those 
to be presented had entered the room. 
The silence was such that you might have 
heard a pin drop. Napoleon first turned 
round and spoke, not to the Austrian am- 
bassador, Count Metternich (the present 
arch-chancellor), but to the Landamman 
d’Affry, a tall and excellent old man, in 
a suit of red satin. He then turned sud- 
denly round, as if to receive the Prince 
of Hessen Homburg: he would not listen 
to what he had to say, but, in passing the 
prince, snatched the letter of congratula- 
tion out of his hand, without so much as 
looking at him, crumpled the letter before 
he squeezed it into his pocket, and then 
proceeded to the other ministers. Napo- 
leon spoke a few words only to the minis- 
ters of the great powers, and to a few 
foreigners who happened to be present. 
He then returned to his former position 
in the middle of the room, made a slight 
bow, whereupon the door was again half 
opened, and we retreated one after the 
other, with our face to the emperor. Af- 
ter this, we were led to pay our respects 
to the Empress Maria Louisa. But this 
was almost a journey, as, to get to her re- 
ception rooms, we had to go up some 
flights of stairs leading almost under the 
roof, and down again on the otherside, then 
through several rooms, till weat last reach- 
ed the presence chamber. The Spanish 
ambassador, the Duke of San Fernando, a 
small, weak old man, was incessantly ex- 
claiming, ‘J’ éouffe! J’ étouffe!’ Whenwe 
were presented, the master of the ceremo- 
nies gave our names to the mistress of the 
robes, who repeated them to the empress. 
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She said something to every one. If she 
could not be called beautiful, still she was 
exquisitely fair, and had a full and pretty 
figure. 

‘* The presentations never ceased that 
day, for we were then presented to the em- 
peror’s sisters ; but it was already so dark 
that we could see nothing. We likewise 
made our bow to the Queen of Spain, an 
old, insignificant personage. In one cor- 
ner of the room stood the throne, which 
looked as if it were intended to serve a 
very different purpose.”’ 


Count Henckel’s account agrees 
with all others, in describing Napo- 
leon’s attempts at aping the forms and 
ceremonies of older courts as not 
only ill done, but ludicrous. He 
seems to have been singularly ill at 
ease in these drawing-room exhi- 
bitions, and never to have been able to 
say any thing to those who were pre- 
sented to him but “i fait chaud,” or to 
have made some equally trite obser- 
vation. 

A great festival at Neuilly, which 
then belonged to Pauline Borghese, 
followed this review. Plays were 
acted: among others, one in which 
the famous scene of Princess von 
Hatzfeldt, throwing herself at Napo- 
leon’s feet to beg her husband's life, 
was represented with great applause. 


‘*Then followed a promenade in a gar- 
den filled with statues, brilliantly illumi- 
nated. On the approach of the emperor 
and Maria Louisa, the statues suddenly 
became endued with life, one after the 
other, and formed a ghostly corps de bal- 
let, dancing before the emperor and gra- 
dually disappearing. Besides this, there 
were groups of artisans at their several 
handicrafts, dispersed about in various di- 
rections. The emperor passed by very 
quickly, as the dew was very heavy, and 
all the ladies were in ball costumes: it 
was a curious sight to see them all hold- 
ing up their gowns for fear of the mud. 

‘“‘After this there were fireworks, and 
Madame Saqui, dressed as Hymen, as- 
cended bya rope to the temple of Hymen. 
Then the regular ball commenced : there 
were two rooms, in one of which the im- 
perial couple and great folks danced, 
while in the other were the rest of the 
company: each lady had a bouquet in 
her hand. The emperor danced a coun- 
try dance with the empress, a ballet-mas- 
ter calling out the figures. He danced 
like an ill-put-together mannikin, with his 
head hanging on one side, and his arms 
shaking to and fro at every movement. 

I was standing by the door of the room 
in which the rest of the company’ were 
dancing, when suddenly I saw the empe- 
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ror close by me. I turned round, and he 
said, ‘Vous ne dansez pas, monsieur ?’— 
‘Je ne suis pas accoutumé a la danse 
Frangaise, sire,’ said I. Scarcely had I 
said this, when the emperor spat close to 
me. I confess honestly, that this put 
me so much on my mettle, that I might 
have committed some piece of folly, had 
not the Mecklenburg minister, who saw 
the whole occurrence, seized me by the 
shoulders, aud asked me to leave the ball- 
room and go home. The carriage was 
the only place where one could give free 
utterance to one’s thoughts, and I used the 
privilege. Alas! in those times, a Prus- 
sian officer cut but a sorry figure in Pa- 
ris. We were watched day and night ; 
our bureaus, although we kept the keys in 
our pockets, were not safe.’’ 


After four months spent in this 
manner at Paris, occasionally relieved 
by more agreeable parties, such as 
those of Madame de Genlis, whose 
society was ill-looked upon, as hos- 
tile to Napoleon, Count Henckel 
quitted the French capital a few days 
only before the terrible catastrophe 
at Prince Schwarzenberg’s ball, of 
which Varnhagen von Ense has given 
so vivid a description in his memoirs. 

In the year 1812, when Napoleon 
made his gigantic preparations for the 
Russian campaign, the weakness of 
Prussia forced that country into an 
alliance with France. Count Henckel 
claims for his brother-in-law, General 
Knesebeck, the merit of having sug- 
gested to the King of Prussia to 
save his country by a simulated al- 
liance with France, and of havin 
inspired the Emperor Alexander with 
the plan of campaign so a 
followed in Russia. Indeed, suc’ 
was Knesebeck’s activity during the 
Russian campaign, that Napoleon 
asked San Marsan, his minister at 
Berlin, to tell him the name of the 
Prussian general who had foretold the 
fate which awaited him; and, on 
learning it, added, significantly, “ ZZ 
ne faut pas le perdre de vue.” All 
the king's adjutants made the Russian 
campaign by rotation. When it 
came to Henckel’s turn, he was so- 
licited to carry with him a certain 
number of orders, as rewards to the 
officers, besides a sum of ten thousand 
thalers to be distributed among the 
generals. It is a remarkable proof 
of the wretchedly poor condition of 
the State at that time, that this tri- 
fling sum of ten thousand thalers, or 
1500/., could not be raised in Berlin. 
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Count Henckel went to the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, who re- 
ferred him to the Privy Councillor 
Stigemann, who again sent him to 
the Privy Councillor Rother: no 
one had a farthing, and it ended by 
Count Henckel raising the money as 
he best could at Kénigsberg. Duri 
the Russian campaign, Count Hencke 
sent daily to the king accurate details 
of all that was going on, and kept a 
minute journal, which is well worthy 
of perusal, as giving a most trust- 
worthy account of the convention 
entered into by the Prussian general, 
Von Yorck, and the Russian general, 
Diebitsch, and of all the other oc- 
currences of a period which was the 
turning point of the Prussian mo- 
narchy. 

Our limits, however, preclude us 


RECENT NOVELS: 





We wish to gossip about novels 
in general, and some new ones in 
particular. Novel-readers are to be 
divided into three classes, — those 
who “adore” them, who will read 
three, perhaps, in the course of a wet 
day, and whose tastes are as indis- 
criminating as their appetites are in- 
satiable. They are the pillars on 
which repose the ponderous weights 
of the cireulating- ibrary —the Col- 
burn caryatides!' They are the in- 
nocent-minded, to whom Reginald 
Delmar, Adalbert Montmorency, and 
Ida de Courcy are* heroes and he- 
roines; by whom the characters, 
passions, incidents, and dialogue 
adopted by the clumsiest dramatists 
and novelists, are believed to repre- 
sent life. They are the mysteriously 
generalised entity so often thus 
solemnly apostrophised: ‘“ Gentle 
reader, such is the effect of unbridled 
passion !” 

The second class is the antithesis 
of the first. Its members “ despise” 
all novels as “ frivolous” and “ griev- 
ous waste of time.” Hear them: 
they never read novels! This is 
uttered with the complacency which 
surrounds the expression of any fact 
of which a man thinks he has cause 
to be proud. Yet it is surprising 
how much of the “ circulating library 
trash” these supercilious readers 
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from following Count Henckel in 
the narrative of the campaigns of 
1813 and 1814. Suffice it to say, 
that he was present at the bat- 
tles of Méckern, Gross Gorschen, 
Bautzen, and Leipsic; he afterwards 
commanded a division of the Prus- 
sian army in the campaign which, 
after various encounters at Mont- 
mirail, Laon, and other places, 
brought the Allies before Paris. And 
now, in the evening of his life, at 
seventy-four years of age, the veteran 
devotes to the cultivation of his pro- 
perty in Dessau the same skill and 
energy which he gave in his youth to 
military matters; enjoying, after a 
life passed without reproach, the 
love, honour, and respect, of his 
fellow-countrymen. 





manage to wade through, taking only 
their own confession as our guide. 
An odious and pretending class! 
The third class is composed of 
those persons, and they are not few, 
who, unable to devour novels like 
the first—not having the necessary 
time, not having the requisite ap- 
petite — do, nevertheless, unlike the 
second, thoroughly enjoy and un- 
hesitatingly proclaim the enjoyment 
they derive from a good novel. The 
great difficulty with them is, to get 
novels enough ; but as the good are 
scarce, and their tastes cannot be 
tickled with the indifferent, they re- 
main, in effect, limited in their en- 
joyment. Ourselves we place in the 
third class. We are somewhat fas- 
tidious in our tastes; we know that 
our standard is a high one; but if 
difficult to please, no schoolgirl is 
more delighted than we are when we 
meet with a novel we can read 
through. Our enjoyment is keen 
and hearty ; perhaps made more so 
by the many disappointments we 
+ he h Seton 4] reach the ok 
that does delight us; and we then 
feel that novel-writing, or novel- 
reading, so far from being frivolous 
or injurious, is really a fine ne 
and the novel rises into the first 
of literature. This is not the time 
and place for a defence of the novel, 
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though few causes are easier to de- 
fend; we sre now only preparing 
the reader’s mind for the reception 
of a few remarks which a recent feast 
of novel-reading has suggested, and 
which, if, like us, he knows how to 
relish a d book, will deserve his 
thanks, since the remarks will indi- 
cate to him where he may safely go 
for amusement. 

To make ourselves still further 
intelligible, and to give our criticisms 
their just significance, we may make 
a brief confession of our peculiar 
tastes. What we most heartily enjoy 
and applaud, is truth in the delinea- 
tion of life and character: incidents 
however wonderful, adventures how- 
ever perilous, are almost as naught 
when compared with the deep and 
lasting interest excited by any thing 
like a correct representation of life. 
That, indeed, seems to us to be Art, 
and the only Art we care to applaud. 
To make our meaning precise, we 
should say that Fielding and Miss 
Austen are the greatest novelists in 
our language. Scott has greater in- 
vention, more varied powers, a more 
poetical and pictorial imagination ; 
but although his delineation of cha- 
racter is generally true, as far as it 
goes, it is never deep; and his de- 
ficiencies are singularly apparent, 
when, as in St. Ronan’s Well, he ven- 
tures into the perilous sphere of con- 
temporary life. We bid no one adopt 
our opinions on this point. If Scott 
is preferred to all others, we have 
no quarrel on that score; we have 
merely to record an individual opi- 
nion, that great — indeed, astonish- 
ing as Scott’s powers of attraction 
are, we would rather have written 
Pride and Prejudice, or Tom Jones, 
than any of the Waverley Novels. 
Scott was the Ariosto of prose ro- 
mance. Let no word savouring of 
depreciation fall from our lips; but 
if he was an Ariosto, he was not a 
Shakspeare : he had not that singular 
faculty of penetrating into the most 
secret recesses of the heart, and of 
shewing us a character in its inward 
and outward workings, in its invo- 
luntary self-betrayals and subtle self- 
sametions 1e had not, above 
all, those two Shakspearian qualities 
—tenderness and passion. We can 
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never hear him likened to Shakspeare 
without a strange sense of the in- 
as yg The two minds had cer- 
tainly some peculiarities in common, 
but they belonged altogether to a 
different species. Now Miss Austen 
has been called a prose Shakspeare ; 
and, among others, by Macaulay. 
In spite of the sense of incongruity 
which besets us in the words prose 
Shakspeare, we confess the greatness 
of Miss Austen, her marvellous dra- 
matic power, seems more than any 
thing in Scott akin to the greatest 
quality in Shakspeare. 

Not to pursue this point further, 
we may repeat our confession of de- 
cided preference for true and artistic 
delineation of life and character to 
all the other ingredients supposed 
to be necessary for the success of a 
novel. Adventure will not replace it ; 
eloquence will not atone for its ab- 
sence; wit or humour will not con- 
ceal the deficiency. A novel may 
by the dashing brilliancy of its style 
create a momentary sensation; by 
some well-kept-up mystery, some 
rapid incidents, or some subject of 
horror dragged from the reeking 
shambles of civilisation, it may hurry 
the reader onward through its three 
volumes; but to produce a pleasant, 
satisfactory, and lasting impression, 
it must be true to nature. It will 
then live. It will bear reading and 
re-reading. It will create towards 
the author a feeling of regard in all 
his readers, to whom it will be a 
pleasant and thought-suggesting re- 
miniscence. It will have fulfilled 
the real purpose of literature. 


The Bachelor of the Albany* has 
several of the qualities we most de- 
siderate; but, from some reason or 
other, the general impression is not 
so tvenndila as it might have been. 
It is a decided improvement upon 
The Falcon Family, and shews an 
advance in art. But although free 
from what was tiresome and exag- 

erated in that work, it is flimsy in 
its structure, and so deficient in 
breadth and force, that the reader, 
unable to close the volume till he 
has finished it, finishes it with an 
unsatisfactory feeling, something akin 
to that produced by the cessation of 
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a display of fireworks. The eyes 
have been dazzled, the attention 
keenly excited, the blood has been 
in a tumult; and now that it is all 
over you ask yourself, Cui bono ? 

One reason may be the incessant 
liveliness of the book. It is a pro- 
digy of smartness. Such a perpetual 
volley of smart things was never kept 
up at that rattling, never - pausing 
pace, in any other book that has come 

fore us. The author seems to have 
a horror of being for one moment 
dull ; a most legitimate horror ; much 
needed by writers, especially comic 
writers. Unfortunately, his Irish 
animal spirits construe every passage 
that has not a smartness into in- 
admissible dulness. Consequently, 
he has no repose : all is glare without 
shade. The very effect of his wit 
is deadened by the want of contrast, 
and the palled appetite turns from 
this feast of spices. 

In his next novel he will do well 
to write with less effort and more 
care; to throw his wit and vivacity 
into those parts which will better 
bear them, and, by a narrative less 
glittering with paste and jewels, more 
firmly seize upon our interest and 
attention; and not 
** With gold and silver cover every part, 
And hide with ornament the want of art.’’ 
For there is no concealing from one’s 
self that all this elaborate jesting, 
this bright, smart, satirical, witt 
writing, is the pay dress whic 
hides, rather than clothes, a most 
feeble, rickety, unenduring, unendur- 
able body. Having read the work 
with unflagging attention, we were 
surprised to find that it left no im- 
— upon us beyond that of its 

ing a very amusing book over 
which to spend an idle evening. 
None of the characters visited us in 
the sweet companionship of thought, 
none were added to that pleasant 
storehouse of fiction from which we 
draw from time to time a charming 
reminiscence. None of the scenes 
had graven themselves upon our me- 
mory; none of the observations had 
opened up new tracks of thought. 
It is a book to read, to laugh over, 
and forget. You cannot help for- 
getting it. 

Mr. Barker, the bachelor of the 
Albany, is selected as a type of a very 
numerous class. The description is 
capital :— 
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‘* Imagine a small, well-made man, 
with a smart, compact figure, excessively 
erect, his action somewhat martial, his 
eye grey, cold, peevish, critical, and con- 
temptuous ; a mouth small and sarcastic ; 
a nose long and vulpine; complexion, 
a pale, dry red; hair stiff and silvery, 
and evidently under the severest discirline 
to which brush and comb could subjeci it, 
with a view to its impartial distribution 
on each side of a head, which was carried 
so high, and with such an air, that it was 
clear the organs of firmness, combative- 
ness, and self-esteem, were superbly de- 
veloped. With the exception of a plain 
but rich robe-de-chambre, his morning 
toilette was complete: trousers of shep- 
herd’s plaid, seemingly made by a mili- 
tary tailor, and tightly strapped down 
over a pair of manifest Hoby’s ; a double- 
breasted cashmere waistcoat, of what 
mercers call the shawl pattern ; the shirt- 
collar severely starched, and a little too 
exalted above a cravat of dark blue silk, 
carefully folded, and tied with a simple, 
but an exact, knot. * ” * 


‘* He was a man to bear the serious 
ills of life as becomes a philosopher to 
bear them. To be sure, he was not often 
tried so severely, for he had no relations, 
or none that he knew of, to plague him, 
either by living or dying,—in many cases 
it is questionable which is the most per- 
plexing course for relations to take ; no 
duties to discharge or neglect, save those 
which sat very lightly upon him (as they 
do upon most men),—that is to say, his 
duties to his country and his species ; no 
ambition to be thwarted, no love to be 
crossed, no expectations to be disap- 
pointed. He took large, and what he 
considered sufficient, securities against 
the freaks of fortune, by refusing to en- 
tangle himself in the responsibilities of 
life ; laughed, and with reason, at those 
who mingled the cup for themselves, and 
then complained of its bitterness; who 
made their own bed, and would not lie 
down patiently on it—those, for instance, 
who married, and bemoaned the ex- 
pensiveness of a wife and children ; who 
solicited public trusts, and complained 
either of public criticism or public in- 
gratitude; who thrust themselves into 
parliament, and objected to committees 
and late hours; or who registered their 
franchises, and thought it a hardship to 
record their votes. It was the glory of 
Mr. Barker, that he had neither wife nor 
child, neither a house, an office, nor a 
vote ; he was dependent on nobody, and 
nobody was dependent on him: it was 
impossible to be more unattached than he 
was, —impossible to have fewer ties, with- 
out entirely forsaking the haunts of men.’’ 


To complete this picture we must 
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give the outline of his crotchety 
pugnacity :— 

‘¢ Mr. Barker was one of the privileged 
men of the sphere he moved in. He was 
eccentric by license, and his tongue had a 
charter. Possessing an income of some 
twelve or fifteen hundred a-year, he 
plumed himself upon escaping the tram- 
mels and responsibilities of life. He had 
few intimate friends, and Mr. Spread was 
at the top of the short list. Barker 
would have had more friendships if he 
had been more tolerant and less crotchety ; 
but he rarely curbed his humour, and, 
when he was in his perverse vein, spared 
nobody that crossed his path. He had a 
dry, sharp logic for the people he chose 
to reason with; but, when he despised 
an opponent, he disembarrassed himself 
of him, or tried to do so, with the first 
sophism that came to his hand. Of all 
the forms of opposition, he loved contra- 
diction most ; and his great delight was to 
involve his adversary in the syllogistic 
difficulty called a dilemma. Barker re- 
joiced in paradox, and had some odd 
opinion or another upon most subjects, 
but in a pugnacious mood he would at- 
tack his own most favourite tenets, if 
any body else presumed to maintain them. 
He hated three things intensely, music, 
the country, and a lap-dog. Music was, 
perhaps, what he most abhorred. He 
called the piano an instrument of tor- 
ture, and thought Edward I. the best of 
kings, because he persecuted the Welsh 
harpers.”’ 

No one will dispute the accuracy 
or the ability of this delineation. 
Barker is a character, so are several 
of the persons sketched in this vo- 
lume; but although he is true to 
nature and amusing, although the 
author has taken such pains to por- 
tray him, and to make him exhibit 
that character in action, he has done 
it in so inartistic a manner that the 
result is anything but satisfactory. 
There is a mixture of truth and false- 
hood in it which disturbs us. Truth 
in the delineation, and falsehood in 
the construction ; or rather, instead 
of falsehood, let us say want of con- 
sistency and reality. The incidents 
are stagey—farcical. The whole plot 
is constructed like that of a modern 
farce, the secret of which is to involve 
quiet, comfort-loving people in a 
series of inextricable difficulties and 
commotions, in order by the conirast 
to produce an explosion of the !- 
dicrous. This procedure, so admir- 
ably adapted to the stage, ought not 
to be used in the novel. The drama 
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and the novel, both with the same 
end, have very different machinery 
wherewith to accomplish that end, 
and the metha's applicable to each 
are not applicable to each other. We 
enounce this dogmatically, because 
this is not the place to demonstrate 
it. Dispute it, reader, if you please, 
but at any rate be pleased for the 
present to accept it as the basis of 
our criticism; allow us to say that 
the author under judgment, in select- 
ing an old bachelor such as Barker, 
who has grown grey in quiet “ irre- 
sponsibility,” who has been for so 
many years successful in his system 
of isolated egotism uninvolved in the 
manifold relations of social life, un- 
troubled, uninvaded in his privacy, 
and suddenly plunging him in a vor- 
tex of responsibilities, difficulties, pub- 
licities, and, finally, marriage ; — in 
doing this the author has constructed 
a farce, not a novel; in doing it he 
has greatly sinned against the laws 
of art and of common-sense. 

In this way has he sinned: although 
it is perfectly admissible that all the 
incidents of which Mr. Barker is 
made the central figure, might have 
occurred (except, perhaps, the par- 
liamentary election) in the ordinary 
course of things, and might all have 
occurred within the time here stated, 
yet our sense of reality is shocked by 
the method adopted for the sake of 
contrast, which, in a farce, would be 
accepted. We object to the pro- 
bability of the story on these grounds. 
1. All those incidents, or analogous 
incidents, must have occurred before. 
2. The more so as they are not ex- 
traordinary incidents, but occur in 
the ordinary course of things. 3. If 
they had occurred before — if the 
bachelor had frequently experienced 
the practical impossibility of living 
in this world unconnected with it by 
any tie, by any duty —then, as a ne- 
cessary consequence, the moral which 
the author wishes to deduce, the very 
purpose of his book, is nullified ; be- 
cause Barker’s many years’ experi- 
ence must either have convinced or 
hardened him: either he would al- 
ready have been aware of his error 
before the novel opens, or nothing 
that occurs in the novel could have 
cured him. 

If this application of logic to the 
probability of a story be thought 
somewhat severe, it must be remem- 
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bered that art has its logic, against 
which, if the author sins, he sins 
with the certainty of dissatisfying 
the reader. People feel that certain 
stories and characters are improbable, 
without being able to say precisely 
in what the improbability consists ; 
and it is the critic’s office to explain 
that, if he can. 

The structure of the Bachelor of 
he Albany is farcical ; and the very 
reality of the descriptions, the every- 
day truth of the incidents, only makes 
the unreality of the conception more 
apparent. We do not say that the 
story is improbable, but he has not 
made it probable: if vrai, it is not 
vraisemblable. 

And this is the more to be regretted 
as the author possesses very con- 
siderable powers of representing life 
in its true aspects. Heisa man who 
has lived and observed; who has not 
felt deeply, but who has felt kindly : 
a genial, lively nature, full of sym- 
—_ with what is good and kind: 
he possesses a quick eye for the lu- 
dicrous, satire without gall, no cant, 
and a good style. With these quali- 
ties, he ought to achieve something 
really excellent. Let him only re- 
member that a comic novel does not 
mean a farce. 

As the story is assuredly not the 
best part of this book, we shall not 
fatigue the reader and ourselves by 
noting here the outlines of it. We 
may just, in passing, remark, that 
the characters of Barker, Dean Bed- 
ford, Mrs. Narrowsmith, and Mrs. 
Harry Farquhar, are sketched in a 
masterly manner; and convince us 
of the author's power to create some- 
thing durable,—some which shall be 
readable and re-readable. 

The writing is the great attraction, 
and would have been better had it 
been less pampered. There is real 
wit occasionally sparkling amidst the 
mere smartness, and sometimes a very 
happy thought happily expressed, as 
where he exposes the fallacy of Youn 
Englandism “ quoting old songs, an 
dreaming of new monasteries, as if 
it was a whit less difficult to turn a 
modern Christmas into an ancient 
Yule, than to change a lump of sea- 
coal into a log of pine.” 

Very ludicrous, also, is the satirical 
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hit at “the strong-minded women’’ 
in Mrs. Martin, the authoress of the 
Matrons of England. Here is a bit 
of her advice on the important sub- 
ject of conversation :— 


** Conversation is as much a science as 
mathematics or geology. It is upon your 
conversation (you are deficient, Elizabeth, 
in this—you are too reserved—too silent), 
that you must rely for carrying out the 
design 1 have explained ; now, listen, my 
dear, mark what I say upon this vital 
subject: I have reduced the art of con- 
versation to three simple rules, nothing 
can be simpler; the first is Adaptation : 
study your husband’s tastes and charac- 
ter, and adapt your conversation to them ; 
the second is, to be always lively and 
animated — here, my dear girl, you are 
not all that I could wish you; and the 
third is this, in all that a woman addresses 
to her husband, she should aim ateither the 
establishment of a fact, or the deduction 
of amoral. Now go, my love, and re- 
flect upon what I have said: write down 
as much of it as you can. I shall supply 
the rule of Adaptation to your particular 
case in my next lecture.’’ 


Who can keep his gravity when, 
shortly after this exposition of the 
science, Mrs. Martin is seated at din- 
ner next her pupil, and, eager for her 
to shine before her lover, “she kept 
nudging and pinching the poor girl, 
dinning in her ear, ‘ Establish a 
fact, my love!’ or, ‘Now do, my 
dear, deduce a moral !'” 

In parting with this very amusing 
writer, we would wish it to be 
understood, both by him and by 
the public, that the tone of objec- 
tion which runs through our re- 
marks springs from the very re- 
spect we feel for his powers. We 
have measured him by a high stan- 
dard, because we believe him capable 
of much higher things: the ve 
great advance made by him in his 
second book promises well for the 
third ; for that third we wait. 


After laughing over the Bachelor 
of the Albany, we wept over Jane 
Eyre.* This, indeed, is a book after 
our own heart; and, if its merits 
have not forced it into notice by the 
time this paper comes before our 
readers, let us, in all earnestness, bid 
them lose not a day in sending for it. 
The writer is evidently a woman, 


* Jane Eyre; an Autobiography. Edited by Currer Bell. 3 vols. London, 
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and, unless we are deceived, new 
in the world of literature. But, 
man or woman, young or old, be 
that as it may, no such book has 
gladdened our eyes for a long while. 
Almost all that we require in a no- 
velist she has: perception of charac- 
ter, and power of delineating it ; pic- 
turesqueness; passion; and know- 
ledge of life. The story is not only 
of singular interest, naturally evolved, 
unflagging to the last, but it fastens 
itself upon your attention, and will 
not leave you. The book closed, the 
enchantment continues. With the 
disentanglement of the plot, and the 
final release of the heroine from her 
difficulties, your interest does not 
cease. You go back again in memory 
to the various scenes in which she 
has figured; you linger on the way, 
and muse upon the several incidents 
in the life which has just been un- 
rolled before you, affected by them 
as if they were the austere instruc- 
tions drawn from a sorrowing exist- 
ence, and not merely the cunning 
devices of an author’scraft. Reality— 
deep, significant reality—is the great 
characteristic of the book. It is an 
autobiography,—not, perhaps, in the 
naked facts and circumstances, but in 
the actual suffering and experience. 
The form may be changed, and here 
and there some incidents invented ; 
but the spirit remains such as it was. 
The machinery of the story may 
have been borrowed, but by means 
of this machinery the authoress is 
unquestionably setting forth her own 
experience. This gives the book its 
charm: it is soul speaking to soul ; 
it is an utterance from the depths of 
a struggling, suffering, much-endur- 
ing spirit : suspiria de profundis ! 
Vhen we see a young writer ex- 
hibiting such remarkable power as 
there is in Jane Eyre, it is natural 
that we should ask, Is this experience 
drawn from an abundant source, or 
is it only the artistic mastery over 
small materials? Because, according 
as this question is answered, there 
are two suggestions to be made. Has 
the author seen much more and felt 
much more than what is here com- 
municated? Then let new works 
continue to draw from that rich store- 
house. Has the author led a quiet, 
secluded life, uninvolved in the great 
vortex of the world, undisturbed by 
varied passions, untried by strange 
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calamities? Then let new works be 
planned and executed with excessive 
circumspection ; for, unless a novel 
be built out of real experience, it can 
have no real success. ‘To have vi- 
tality, it must spring from vitality. 
All the craft in the circulating-library 
will not make that seem true which 
is not true—will not affect the reader 
after his curiosity is satisfied. 

It is too often forgotten, that the 
most ignorant reader is a competent 
judge of truth in this sense, that he 
is always powerfully influenced by it, 
and always feels the absence of it. 
Hamlet, Don Quixotte, Faust, mar- 
vellous creations as they are, with 
roots diving deep into the profoundest 
regions, and with branches rising into 
the highest altitudes of thought, do, 
saveathelem, powerfully interest even 
the foolishest readers. There is a 
chord in the human breast which 
vibrates sympathetically whenever it 
be touched; and no artist need fear 
that, if he touch it with skill, his 
skill will be thrown away. 

Quite true it is that the merest 
platitudes will also gain attention ; 
true that a novelist, scorning all ex- 
perience, may give such a repre- 
sentation of life as, while outraging 
every thing we know of life, while sub- 
stituting the empty phantasmagoria 
of the library for breathing flesh and 
blood, shall, nevertheless, enchain the 
reader’s attention, and create for the 
author a certain vogue. This may 
seem to militate against all we 
have said on the necessity for truth, 
—may seem, but does not. For, not 
to speak of the merited contempt 
with which all cultivated minds re- 

rd such an author and his works, 
it is very certain that the admiring 
readers themselves treat him no bet- 
ter than they would a conjuror ; 
they are not his re-readers. Noone, 
as an Paul remarks, will look twice 
at a conjuring trick of which he 
knows the secret. No one will read 
one of these novels twice when he 
knows the plot. The curiosity in 
both cases is excited, and during that 
excitement the means are never at- 
tended to, only the end. Thus we 
often hear professed novel- readers 
declare, that however stupid, trashy, 
and absurd the novel, they must 
finish it, “to see what becomes of the 
hero and heroine!” ‘They are com- 
pelled to finish ; but they never go 
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back to it, never think of it after- 
wards. Whereas, if to that curiosity 
about the story there are added 
scenes which, being transcripts from 
the book of life, affect the reader as 
all truth of human nature must affect 
him, then the novel rises from the 
r level of street-conjuring into 
\= exalted region of art. 
Of this kind is Jane Eyre. There 
are some defects in it—defects which 
the excellence of the rest only brings 
into stronger relief. There is, in- 
deed, too much melodrama and im- 
probability, which smack of the cir- 
culating-library,—we allude particu- 
larly to the mad wife and all that 
relates to her, and to the wanderings 
of Jane when she quits Thornfield ; 
yet even those parts are powerfully 
executed. But the earlier parts—all 
those relating to Jane’s childhood 
and her residence at Lowood, with 
much of the strange love story— 
are written with remarkable beauty 
and truth. The characters are few, 
and drawn with unusual mastery: 
even those that are but sketched— 
such as Mr. Brockelhurst, Miss Tem- 
le, Mrs. Fairfax, Rosamond, and 
Sieche—on sketched with a vivid- 
ness which betrays the cunning hand : 
a few strokes, and the figure rises 
before you. Jane herself is a crea- 
tion. The delicate handling of this 
figure alone implies a dramatic genius 
of no common order. We never lose 
sight of her plainness; no effort is 
made to throw romance about her— 
no extraordinary goodness or clever- 
ness appeals to your admiration ; but 
you admire, you love her,—love her 
for the strong will, honest mind, 
loving heart, and peculiar but fasci- 
nating person. A creature of flesh 
and blood, with very fleshly infirmi- 
ties, and very mortal excellencies; a 
woman, not a pattern: that is the 
Jane Eyre here represented. Mr. 
Rochester is also well drawn, and 
from the life; but it is the portrait of 
a man drawn by a woman, and is not 
comparable to the portrait of Jane. 
The way in which the authoress con- 
trives to keep our interest in this 
imperfect character is a lesson to no- 
velists. St. John Rivers, the mis- 
sionary, has a touch ofthe circulating- 
library, but not enough to spoil the 
truth of the delineation; there is 
both art and artifice in the handling, 
and, although true in the main, and 
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very powerful in parts, one feels a 
certain misgiving about him: it is 
another example of the woman’s pen- 
cil. Helen Burns is lovely and love- 
able ; true, we believe, even in her 
exalted spirituality and her religious 
fervour: a character at once emi- 
nently,ideal and accurately real. 

The story is so simple in its out- 
lines, yet so filled out—not spun out— 
with details, that we shall not do it 
the injustice of here setting down the 
mere plot. It is confined to few 
characters, and is easily, naturally 
evolved (with exceptions always of 
those melodramatic incidents before 
alluded to), carrying the reader on 
with it to the end. We have spoken 
of the reality stamped upon almost 
every part; and that reality is not 
confined to the characters and inci- 
dents, but is also striking in the 
descriptions of the various aspects of 
Nature, and of the houses, rooms, 
and furniture. The pictures stand 
out distinctly before you: they are 
pictures, and not mere bits of “ fine 
writing.” The writer is evidently 

inting by words a picture that she 

as in her mind, not “ making-up” 
from vague remembrances, and with 
the consecrated phrases of “ poetical 
prose.” It would be exceedingly 
easy to quote many examples, but 
we will content ourselves with this 
very brief passage, strongly charac- 
terised by the reality we speak of. 
It occurs in the third page :— 

** Folds of scarlet drapery shut in my 
view to the right hand; to the left were 
the clear panes of glass, protecting, but 
not separating, me from the drear No- 
vember day. At intervals, while turning 
over the leaves of my book, I studied the 
aspect of that winter afternoon. Afar, it 
offered a pale blank of mist and cloud ; 
near, a scene of wet lawn and storm-beat 
shrub, with ceaseless rain sweeping away 
wildly beforealong and lamentable blast.’” 

Is not that vivid, real, picturesque ? 
It reads like a page out of one’s own 
life ; and so do many other pages in 
the book. 

In her delineation of country- 
houses and good society there is the 
ease and accuracy of one who has 
well known what she describes. We 
noticed but one slip of the pen, and 
that was giving to the door of Thorn- 
field Hall a knocker; all the rest is 
not only accurate, but accurate in 
being represented from the governess 
point of view. 
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This faculty for objective repre- 
sentation is also united to a strange 
wer of subjective representation. 
Ve do not simply mean the power 
over the passions—the psychological 
intuition of the artist, but the power 
also of connecting external appear- 
ances with internal effects—of repre- 
senting the psychological interpret- 
ation of material phenomena. This 
is shewn in many a fine description ; 
but we select that of the punished 
child shut up in the old bed-room, 
because it exhibits at the same time 
the power we speak of, and the 
power before-mentioned of repre- 
senting the material aspects of things. 
The passage about the looking-glass, 
towards the close, strikes us as sin- 
gularly fine :— 

‘«The red room was a spare chamber, 
very seldom slept in; I might say never, 
indeed; unless when a chance influx of 
visitors at Gateshead Hall, rendered it 
necessary to turn to account all the ac- 
commodation it contained: yet it was 
one of the largest and stateliest chambers 
in the mansion. A bed, supported on 
massive pillars of mahogany, hung with 
curtains of deep red damask, stood out 
like a tabernacle in the centre; the two 
large windows, with their blinds always 
drawn down, were half shrouded in fes- 
toons and falls of similar drapery ; the car- 
pet was red; the table at the foot of the 
bed was covered with a crimson cloth ; 
the walls were a soft fawn colour, with a 
blush of pink in it, the wardrobe, the 
toilet-table, the chairs, were of darkly 
polished old mahogany. Out of these 
surrounding shades rose high, and glared 
white, the piled-up mattrasses and pillows 
of the bed, spread with a snowy Mar- 
seilles counterpane. Scarcely less promi- 
nent was an ample, cushioned, easy chair, 
near the head of the bed, also white, with 
a footstool before it, and looking, as I 
thought, like a pale throne. 

“This room was chill, because it sel- 
dom had a fire; it was silent, because 
remote from the nursery and kitchens ; 
solemn, because it was known to be so 
seldom entered. The housemaid alone 
came here on Saturdays, to wipe from 
the mirrors and the furniture a week’s 
quiet dust ; and Mrs. Reed herself, at far 
intervals, visited it to review the contents 
of a certain secret drawer in the ward- 
robe, where were stored divers parch- 
ments, her jewel-casket, and a miniature 
of her deceased husband ; and in those 
last words lies the secret of the red room; 
the spell which kept it so lonely in spite 
of its grandeur. 

_ ‘Mr. Reed had been dead nine years ; 
it was in this chamber he breathed ‘his 
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last; here he lay in state ; hence his cof- 
fin was borne by the undertaker’s men ; 
and, since that day, a sense of dreary 
consecration had guarded it from frequent 
intrusion. My seat, to which Bessie and 
the bitter Miss Abbot had left me rivet- 
ted, was a low ottoman near the marble 
chimneypiece ; the bed rose before me ; 
to my right hand there was the high, dark 
wardrobe, with subdued, broken reflex- 
ions varying the gloss of its panels; to 
my left were the muffled windows; a 
great looking-glass between them re- 
peated the vacant majesty of the bed and 
room. I was not quite sure whether they 
had locked the door; and, when I dared 
to move, I got up, and went to see. 
Alas! yes: no jail was ever more secure, 
Returning, I had to cross before the 
looking-glass ; my fascinated glance in- 
voluntarily explored the depth it revealed, 
All looked colder and darker in that vi- 
sionary hollow than in reality; and the 
strange little figure there gazing at me, 
with a white face and arms specking the 
gloom, and glittering eyes of fear moving 
where all else was still, had the effect of 
a real spirit. I thought it like one of the 
tiny phantoms, half fairy, half imp, Bes- 
sie’s evening stories represented as com- 
ing up out of lone, ferny dells in moors, 
and appearing before the eyes of belated 
travellers. I returned to my stool.’’ 


We have no space to go on quot- 
ing charming passages, though our 
pencil has been freely employed in 
marking them. We have already 
given enough to make both the au- 
thoress and the reader understand 
what we mean by our praise. To 
her we emphatically say, Persevere ; 
keep reality distinctly before you, 
and paint it as accurately as you can: 
invention will never equal the effect 
of truth. 

Lhe style of Jane Eyre is peculiar; 
but, except that she admits too many 
Scotch or North-country phrases, we 
have no objection to make to it, and 
for this reason: although by no 
means a fine style, it has the capital 
point of all great styles in being per- 
sonal,—the written speech of an in- 
dividual, not the artificial lan 
made up from all sorts of books. 

In philosophical remark she is 
sparing, and justly. It is what few 
women ever succeed in; as Géthe 
jocosely says :— 

*¢ Was die Weiber lieben und hassen, 
Das wollen wir ihnen gelten lassen ; 
Wenn sie aber urtheilen und meinen, 
Da will’s oft wunderlich erscheinen.”’ 


It is, therefore, a decided gain to 
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the reader, this absence of aphoristic 
display ; and many a writer, male 
ak female, would be more agreeable 
if a similar absence were noticeable 
in their works. 


From Jane Eyre to I’ Histoire 
d’ Olivier Duhamel, by Fréderic Sou- 
lié,* is a strange leap, but it must 
be taken. Jane had given us an 
appetite for novels, and we hungered 
for more. Strolling into the shop of 
Jeffs, whose window resplendent with 
green, blue, and yellow volumes, 
makes Burlington Arcade an expen- 
sively attractive spot to us—we in- 
terrogated that oracular individual 
respecting the novelties in novels, 
which he at that moment had to 
tempt the reluctant purse at this 

riod of monetary crisis. With a 
sublime indifference to the said 
“crisis”—with the air of a man to 
whom the disbursement of monies in 
return for yellow-covered duodeci- 
mos was the natural and proper 
magnificence of mankind—he dis- 
played to us a whole library of no- 
velties. There were the new volumes 
of unfinished novels, by Alexandre 
Dumas, enough to have tasked the 
energies of the British Museum to 
catalogue; there were volumes by 
Théophile Gautier, Michel Masson, 
Madame Reybaud, Jules Sandeau, 
Badon, Feuillet, Roger de Beauvoir, 
D’Arlincourt, De Gondrecourt, and 
a host of unremembered unrememor- 
ables. From all these we turned 
away; but our eye caught poor 
Soulié’s last work. The fact that it 
was his last work, and that he had 
been so recently cut off, in the prime 
and vigour of his life, just as he was 
giving hopes of something greater 
than his wild, strange, energetic, and 
alway clever, though always unplea- 
sant, novels and dramas, made us cu- 
rious about Olivier Duhamel. That 
we took. Then came Le Cousin 
Pons, ou les Deux Musiciens, by that 
attractive, persevering Balzac; we 
could not resist it. Finally, Piccinino, 
by George Sand—who could resist 
that ? 

With these three novels we re- 
solved to feast ourselves; and what 
pleasure we derived from them, be it 
now our task to inform you. Olivier 
Duhamel is a poor affair. Fréderic 


* L’Histoire d’Olivier Duhamel, par F, Soulié. 2 vols. 
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Soulié, though a writer of incontest- 
able talent, has always spoiled his 
works by making his people so un- 
loveable. He has a diabolical imagin- 
ation; and the ghastly revelations of 
Les Mémoires du Diadle, in which 
society is exhibited as one mass of 
crime and corruption, are continued 
through all his works. He seems to 
imagine that the province of the no- 
velist is crime. All his actors are 
villains. How soon one turns away 
from such a writer! From Olivier 
Duhamel, with its crimes, its licen- 
tiousness, and its melo-dramatic ex- 
aggeration, made all the worse by 
coming after the quiet truth of Jane 
Eyre, we turn away so dissatisfied, 
that we are forced to think of La 
Comtesse de Monrion (Soulié’s best 
work), to arrest a tirade against him, 
full of indignation at such waste of 
power. 

Le Cousin Pons restored our equa- 
nimity. The earlier part of it is done 
in Balzac’s best style, with that mi- 
nuteness of detail, that prodigality of 
observation, that Gerard Dow truth 
and finish, which make Eugénie 
Grandet, Le Curé de Tours, Pierrette, 
and in general his scenes of provincial 
life, so interesting. It is the story of 
two musicians, old bachelors both, 
loving each other with the affection of 
those who have but one being in the 
world to love—the one wholly occu- 
pied with his art, the other, besides his 
art, having two passions: the passion 
of a collector of pictures and curiosi- 
ties, and the passion of gourmandise. 
These two men live in the humblest 
possible way, and are attended upon 
by a motherly concierge (what in 
England we call the laundress of the 
chambers) ; some rich relations also 
figure in the story, who treat the 
cousin Pons as rich relations treat 
their poor kindred. Wonderful it is 
to see with what marvellous power 
such a simple subject is wrought 
into a story of deep, unceasing in- 
terest. 

To those who prate about Balzac’s 
having written himself out, we would 
oppose the first volume of Le Cousin 
Pons as a triumphant answer. In- 
deed, a writer like Balzac, with the 
astonishing faculty of observation, 
and the patient power of depicting 
what he observes, is in no danger of 
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writing himself out, so long as age 
respects the vigour of his brain; but 
the envy of mankind is always on 
the alert to detect the least falling 
off, which no sooner is detected than 
instantly the cry is raised, “ Ah, he 
has written himself out !” 

Were we not limited by consider- 
ations of space, we should quote 
some of the admirable pictures which 
this Dutch painter in prose has here 
so carefully elaborated; but let the 
reader seek them in the volume it- 
self. Our praise, be it understood, 
applies only to the first part. The 
second, though written with con- 
siderable power, is of a disagreeable 
kind ; and although fastening upon 
the attention, so that you are hurried 
through it to the close, belongs alto- 

ether to the school of modern 
‘rench romance, in which base pas- 
sions set in motion contemptible in- 
trigues. The second part is in vio- 
lent contrast to the first: it is as 
untrue, though full of true details, 
and as inartistic, as the first is simple, 
true, healthy, and agreeable. Wholly 
occupied with the vile intrigues of 
those who expect to inherit the im- 
mense collection of Pons, the value of 
which is only then revealed to them, 
it gives a hideous caricature of hu- 
man nature, made more hideous by 
the profound truth which lies at the 
bottom of the exaggeration. Power 
there assuredly is; but with that 
power, so much weakness, that the 
reader becomes exasperated. 

The secret of the great defect in 
this work lies, we believe, in the fact 
of Le Cousin Pons having been writ- 
ten for the feuilleton of La Presse. 
The newspaper readers, doubtless, 
got impatient at the calm painting 
and minute detail of the earlier por- 
tion; they were clamorous for more 
“exciting” incidents. To satisfy 
them, Balzac distorted his work ; he 
added the fish’s tail to the woman’s 
breast, having no fear of Horace and 
the Ars Poetica. How far he has 
distorted his original conception may 
be seen in this one example. The 
good-natured, loveable concierge, 
who, in the first part, took such 
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care of the two friends, and who 
had gained the esteem of the whole 
—" suddenly becomes trans- 
ormed, by the prospect of inheriting 
some of Pons’s treasure, into a cold, 
calculating, heartless, diabolical wo- 
man, capable of almost any crime. 
This is absurd, offensive. To prove 
that it is contrary to the original 
conception, we have only to cite the 
thirty years of probity which he tells 
us Madame Cibot had to boast of, 
before she began her career of in- 
famy. Had he originally intended 
her to be infamous, he would have 
prepared us by slight indications of 
that reputation for probity being 
founded on false appearances. The 
two horns of the dilemma are these : 
either Madame Cibot’s reputation was 
well-founded, or it was false; in the 
one case, she would never have been 
seduced into those vile intrigues for 
the sake of being mentioned in a will, 
for probity is a habit, not an acci- 
dent ; and honesty refuses to enter- 
tain the thoughts of fraud and crime, 
especially after thirty years of up- 
rightness. In the other case, the 
author has committed the gross mis- 
take of passing off vice for virtue, 
giving us no intimation of the coun- 
terfeit, but demanding our admira- 
tion for the real thing. Neverthe- 
less, with all deductions—and we 
must make many—Le Cousin Pons 
is a novel, which, as the newspapers 
say, “will repay perusal ;” and we 
will add—re-perusal. 

Piccinino is by no means worthy 
of George Sand. It is an improba- 
ble bandit story, in three volumes, 
very interesting, doubtless, to those 
who like incidents and striking con- 
trasts, but very unlike the usual 

wer displayed in her books. It 

as not, however, the drawback of 
most of her novels: it is not a social 
manifesto. Thereis noharm init ; un- 
happily there is no truth, little style, 
no well-drawn characters. Had she 
not so recently written Lucrezia Flo- 
riani, and La Mare au Diable, we 
might fear she had exhausted her- 
self; but they reassure us. 
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THE OLD JUDGE; OR, LIFE IN A COLONY. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “SAM SLICK THE CLOCKMAKER.” 


A BALL AT GOVERNMENT HOUSE. 


On our return to Illinoo, our recent 
visit to Halifax and its incidents na- 
turally became the subject of con- 
versation, and, among other things, 
Government House and its inmates 
were adverted to. 

“The situation of a governor,” 
said the Judge, “is by no means an 
enviable one. He is insufficiently 
paid, seldom properly supported by 
the Colonial Office; and no sooner 
becomes acquainted with the people 
and the country than his term of 
service expires. The province is then 
again entrusted to a stranger, who 
goes through the same process of ac- 
quiring experience, with great per- 
sonal labour, annoyance, and incon- 
venience to himself, and with some 
danger, and no little alarm, to the 
inhabitants ; while his best exer- 
tions and intentions are often frus- 
trated, and his domestic comfort de- 
stroyed, by the petty insolences and 
insignificant intrigues of the little 
leaders of little political factions 
about him. 

“ Recent democratic changes in the 
constitution of the colonies have ren- 
dered his position still more difficult, 
by limiting the prerogative, trans- 
ferring much of his authority to his 
council, and making public offices 
not the reward of merit, but of agi- 
tation. With politics, however, I 
have nothing te do. I not only take 
no interest in them, but I even dis- 
like to hear them discussed. A go- 
vernor, however, if he be a man of 
honour, and a gentleman, is really 
an object of pity. As far as we have 
been concerned ourselves, we have 
been extremely fortunate in the se- 
lection that has been made for us, 
and are enabled to enumerate a long 
list of very clever, as well as very 
amiable, men; but as my experience 
extends over a long series of years, 
and is by no means limited to our 
North American possessions, I have 
been sometimes amused at them as a 
class, and at the different manner in 
which they severally attempt to ac- 
complish the object they all have in 
view; namely, to conduct their ad- 


ministration satisfactorily to their 
employers, and to the people com- 
mitted to their charge. To secure 
the approbation of the authorities at 
home, it is merely necessary to keep 
things quiet, for they have them- 
selves made every concession for this 
purpose, to every troublesome party, 
until there is little left now but total 
independence to concede. To pre- 
serve this tranquillity, therefore, ne- 
cessarily involves the same policy on 
the part of a governor, and, conse- 
sequently, the necessity for a certain 
degree of personal popularity. It is 
the pursuit of this popularity that 
calls forth the peculiarities and cha- 
racter of the man. Some resting it 
where it ought to be, on the honest 
and inflexible discharge of duty ; 
others on tact, a knowledge of cha- 
racter, or some personal qualification, 
that renders them agreeable. As a 
class, therefore, they naturally pre- 
sent a great variety. 

“ For instance, there is your ‘ man- 
of-business governor,’ accessible at 
all times, punctual in the perform- 
ance of his own duty, and strict in 
requiring a corresponding exactness 
in others—affable, cautious, but de- 
cided. Then there is your ‘ schem- 
ing governor,’ a man before his age, 
who delights in theories,— has visions 
of greatness for his little empire, de- 
sires to have the people habited in 
garments, which, if they do not fit, 
are admirably well calculated to ad- 
mit of an extended growth of the 
body and limb; who talks of sys- 
tems, heads of departments, and 
boards, and will neither see nor hear 
of difficulties, as, in his opinion, there 
never are any that are insurmount- 
able, and who treats the Secretary of 
State to long reports, for the amuse- 
ment of the clerks to report upon. 
Next comes your ‘entertaining go- 
vernor,’ who keepsan hospitable table, 
gives numerous parties, is full of 
anecdote, and tells his stories well, 
pays due attention to country mem- 
bers and their fashionable and agree- 
able wives and daughters, takes care 
that his staff are attentive to those 
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who stand in need of attentions, and 
dance with those who cannot com- 
mand partners, and who arranges 
his dinners so as to bring together 
people who know each other and 
are agreeable. As for business, he 
obeys orders from home, interferes 
personally as little as possible, and 
suffers things to take their course. 
Then there is your ‘ humbugging 
governor, who bows and smiles to 
all, says civil things to every body 
and of every body, makes long 
speeches and writes long messages, 
adopts no side warmly, has no de- 
cided opinions, is with the majority, 
but lives with the minority, so he 
can co-operate with them too, if they 
become strong enough; is attached 
to the Church, for he was born and 
bred in it; is fond of the Catholics, 
for they are numerous, and devoted 
to British connexion ; to the Baptists, 
because freedom of opinion is the 
right of all, especially of those who 
form so large a body; and of the 
Scotch Dissenters, on account of their 
abhorrence of democratic principles, 
and because he has often witnessed 
and admired their amiability at home, 
and the brotherly love they exhibit 
to the church abroad. In short, he 
is ‘ all things to all men’—a hand for 
all, a word for all, and a fig for all. 
“Then there is your ‘dashing go- 
vernor,’ a regular politician, who be- 
lieves that every man has his price, 
regards all provincials as scoundrels, 
and thinks their price small; will 
carry his measures cowte qui cotite ; 
has a strong smack of English Ra- 
dicalism, and flatters the vanity of 
colonial Liberals ; knows the little 
points of little men, and talks of the 
vast resources of the colony, the im- 
portant geographical, relative, and 
political position of it ; the able views 
and great scope of intellect of its 
statesmen ; advocates a united legis- 
lation for all the colonies, the crea- 
tion of a viceroy, and the construc- 
tion of a railroad to the Pacific, and 
other gigantic projects. Tubs for 
the whale. There are also your 
‘purely civil, or ‘purely military 
governors.’ The former has no com- 
mand, and, of course, is by no means 
80 well paid as the other ; is subject 
to some inconvenience from the want 
of this control, and is in occasional 
collision with the commandant, not 
in matters of importance (for then it 
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seldom or never occurs), but in in- 
significant, and therefore more an- 
noying affairs. He procures the at- 
tendance of a regimental band at his 
parties as a favour, and tolerates 
their airs as an unavoidable evil. 
Although familiar with, and hospi- 
table to, the officers of the garrison, 
he never enjoys their sympathies 
like an old general. Unless he is a 
man of rank himself, the admiral, it 
is observed, is more apt to stand on 
etiquette and rights with him than 
if he were a soldier, for they again 
both pertain to the profession of 
arms, although not to the same 
branch of the service. The latter, or 
purely military man, delights rather 
in the appellation of General than 
that of Governor; is fonder of as- 
sembling his troops than his legisla- 
ture, and is more at home with the 
officers of his brigade than with the 
officers of his colony. He would ra- 
ther talk of the Punjaub than the 
Maddawaska, and the heads of co- 
lumns than the heads of departments. 
He says but little, promises less; but 
does what he says. He refers every 
thing to the department to which it 
belongs, and acts on the report of 
the principal. He takes no respon- 
sibility. Ifthe Assembly flares up, so 
does he; begs them to accept the as- 
surance of his most profound indiffer- 
ence, and informs them that he was 
a general before he was a governor. 
If they petition the sovereign, he 
thanks them for it; tells them he is 
an old and faithful servant of the 
crown, and has been so long abroad 
he is in danger of being forgotten ; 
that their memorial will call atten- 
tion to the fact that he is still living, 
and serving his king with zeal and 
fidelity. 

“These peculiarities are either gene- 
rated or disclosed by the duties and 
necessities of the station, and are the 
various effects on the human mind 
of a morbid desire for applause. 
Under any circumstances, this high 
functionary can now personally effect 
but little good, in consequence of the 
restrictions and limitations imposed 
upon his authority ; but he is by no 
means equally powerless for evil, and 
if he should, unfortunately, be sur- 
rounded by a needy or unprincipled 
council, and be deficient either in a 
knowledge of his duty or in firmness of. 
purpose, the country may suffer incal- 
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culable injury. One of my predeces- 
sors on the bench, a man of great 
humour andeccentricity, used pay 
to maintain, that the only person fit 
for the situation was a wise man or 
a fool. ‘If he really is a wise man,’ 
he used to say, ‘he will govern by 
himself, and not by favourites; if he 
is a fool, he will not think of holding 
the reins at all, but entrust them 
wholly to the constituted authorities.’ 
Your indifferent governors, generally 
speaking, are your clever men, or, 
according to the cant phrase of mo- 
dern times, your ‘talented men, — 
— who are intelligent enough to 

conceited, and yet have not suffi- 
cient ability to dispense with advice. 
These great guns, therefore, as my 
friend Barclay calls them, are, as a 
matter of course, of different calibre 
and weight, and their effect is in pro- 
portion. Some carry as true, and 
are as unerring, as a rifle; others, 
though they hit the mark, have no 
power of condensation, and do mis- 
chief by scattering. This one over- 
shoots the object, and that falls short 
of it. Some hang fire from indeci- 
sion, and others go off unexpectedly 
froin impetuosity. All these failures 
arise from want of previous prepara- 
tion, either by having served in one 
or other of the houses of parliament, 
or filled some of the higher offices in 
acolony. Suitable persons, I admit, 
are not easily found; but confining 
the selection to general officers in- 
creases the difficulty, inasmuch as a 
military education, and the life and 
habits of a soldier, have a tendency 
to unfit them for constitutional go- 
vernment. Indeed, some difficulty 
will be experienced in future, in in- 
ducing gentlemen to accept an office, 
the emoluments of which are insuffi- 
cient to defray the ordinary expendi- 
ture, and the duties both onerous 
and responsible,—many of them ex- 
cessively disagreeable, and all accom- 
panied by the most offensive abuse 
and misrepresentation of an unbridled 
and licentious press. Much of this, 
if not all, may be regarded with pity 
or contempt by a well-regulated 
mind; but, unfortunately, custom 
has sanctioned, until time has con- 
verted into a duty, the practice of 
indiscriminate hospitality, whereby 
the privacy of his house, and the 
comfort of his family, are effectually 
destroyed. Men are to be seen at a 
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governor's table who are to be met 
with nowhere else; and people are 
brought together whose previous in- 
tercourse has extended no further 
than purchases made through the 
intervention of a servant at the mar- 
ket-place. The consequence is, that 
instead of exhibiting the best, Go- 
vernment House affords the worst 
specimen of society in the province. 
Independently of the annoyance to 
which all are subject by such an 
association, the governor, his staff, 
and strangers, naturally infer that 
this anomaly is the general condition 
of colonial society. The ignorance, 
awkwardness, and presumption thus 
displayed, are taken as character- 
istics of the whole ; and many anec- 
dotes are in circulation to the disad- 
a of Halifax and other pro- 
vincial capitals, that are chargeable 
alone on the extraordinary mixture 
that this ill-regulated hospitality 
produces. 

“You have seen the governor 
under more favourable circumstances, 
for you have merely dined with him 
and some of his friends, and, fortu- 
nately, at a time when the town was 
not filled with the ‘gentlemen from 
the rural districts,’ and, of course, 
when he was enabled to escape from 
their intrusion. There are times 
when the ‘ palace’ may be said to be 
out of season, it is so distasteful; and 
it is necessary that you should see it, 
and the balls given at that period, 
fully to understand what I mean. 
The most amusing part of this folly 
is, that people who are excluded 
for their misconduct (although not 
admitted elsewhere), formally com- 
plain of it as a grievance, and actu- 
ally maintain that the governor is 
not only bound to extend his invita- 
tions to those that are unfit, but 
even to those that are unworthy. 
One cannot but feel for the indignity 
and annoyance he must continually 
endure from this cause. It reminds 
me of an anecdote told me by Sir 
John Sherbrooke, when he com- 
manded here. 

“He had given permission to his 
house-steward and butler—two of the 
tallest and largest men in Halifax— 
to give an entertainment to their 
friends, and invite as many as they 
thought proper, in their own apart- 
ment at his house. A day or two 
after the party, a diminutive but 
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irascible barber, who was in the ha- 
bit of attending upon him, com- 
plained, in the course of his profes- 
sional duty, that his feelings were 
greatly hurt by his exclusion from 
the festivities of Government House, 
by the steward and butler, as it had 
a tendency to lower him in the esti- 
mation of his acquaintances; and if 
it had not been for the respect he 
owed his excellency, he would most 
assuredly have horsewhipped them 
both. 

“* Would you?’ said Sir John, 
who was excessively amused at the 
pugnacious little man. ‘ Would you ? 
By Jove! then, I give you my 
leave. Horsewhip them as long as 
you can stand over them.’ 

“ ¢ This is the manner,’ he observed, 
‘in which the good people here cen- 
sure me. It appears that I occasion- 
ally omit to ask some person who 
thinks he is entitled to a card as a 
matter of right. I really thought, at 
first, the fellow was going to com- 
eae to me of myself, for, in fact, he 

as just as good a right to come as 
some others who are admitted.’ 

“So far, therefore, from a govern- 
ment house exercising a salutary in- 
fluence on the community, its effects 
are in fact injurious. People who 
go from the country, and procure, 
through their representatives, admis- 
sion to the palace, when they return 
to their homes contrast the facility 
with which this honour has been ob- 
tained with the utter impossibility 
of being introduced to the families of 

entlemen in their own neighbour- 

ood, attribute the difference to pride 
or injustice, and naturally attempt 
to vindicate their rights, by striving 
to reduce to their own level those 
who maintain this invidious reserve. 
It is natural for them to think, if the 
first officer in the colony—he who 
represents his sovereign, is willing 
to admit that there are no distinc- 
tions of stations, or to wave the con- 
sideration, that it is neither right nor 
expedient that subordinate people 
should maintain a different course. 
It is, therefore, the prolific parent of 
that respectable, as well as amiable 
and attractive, virtue knownas “ Co- 
lonial Patriotism.” It is some years 
since I was at a ball at Government 
House. My age and infirmities ren- 
der them irksome to me, and, of 
course, unfit me for enjoying them. 
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The last time I was there, was dur- 
ing the administration of Sir Her- 
cules Sampson. I need not describe 
him, or his lady and daughter, or 
his two aids, Lord Edward Dumkopf 
and the Honourable Mr. Trotz, for, if 
I recollect aright, Barclay has done 
that already, much better than I 
could, in his graphic sketch of ‘ Ask- 
ing a Governor to Dine.’ It was on 
the first day of January, there was a 
levée in the morning, a dinner party 
in the afternoon, and a ball in the 
evening. A custom prevailed then, 
and still does, I believe, at Halifax, 
as well as elsewhere in the country, 
for the gentlemen to call that day on 
all the ladies of their acquaintance, 
who are expected to be at home to 
receive visitors, to whom cake and 
wine are offered. Of course, there 
is at every house a constant succes- 
sion of people, from mid-day till the 
hour of dinner; and, at the time I 
am speaking of, these morning liba- 
tions to the health of the fair sex 
increased not a little towards after- 
noon the difficulty that always ex- 
ists in winter, in walking over the 
slippery and dangerous streets of the 
town. Although generally consi- 
dered a very troublesome ceremony, 
it is not without its beneficial effects, 
inasmuch as it induces or compels a 
renewal of relations that have suf- 
fered from neglect or misunderstand- 
ing during the preceding year, and 
affords a good opportunity for recon- 
ciliation without the intervention of 
friends, or the awkwardness of ex- 
planations. Indeed it is this con- 
sideration alone that has caused this 
rural practice to survive the usages 
of the olden time. 

“ Many absurd anecdotes are in cir- 
culation relating to the accidents and 
incidents of the ‘ New Year's Calls,’ 
among the drollest of which is the 
sudden irruption into a house of the 
— part of those persons who 
1ad attended the governor's levée, 
and their equally sudden departure, 
amid shrieks of affright and roars of 
laughter, as the cracking of the 
beams of the floor gave notice of the 
impending danger of a descent into 
the cellar, and the subsequent collec- 
tive mass of fashionables in one con- 
fused and inextricable heap at the 
foot of the very icy steps of the hall 
door. Ah, me! cm were days of 
hilarity and good humour, before 
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political strife had infused bitterness 
and personality into every thing. We 
were but too happy before we became too 
Sree. The dinner was an official one ; 
the guests were the various heads of 
departments in the place; and it 
passed off much in the same manner 
as similar ones do elsewhere. Of the 
ball, it is difficult to convey to you a 
very distinct idea, such entertain- 
ments being so much alike every 
where. There may be more fashion 
and more elegance in one assembly 
than another; but if the company 
are well-bred people, the difference 
is one of appearance, and not of cha- 
racter ; and even when the company 
is mixed and motlied, as on the occa- 
sion I am speaking of, still, when the 
greater part of them are gentry, the 
difference between it and one more 
exclusive, though perceptible to the 
eye, well defined and clearly distin- 
guishable, is one of colouring ; and if, 
in delineating it, the shades are made 
too strong, it becomes a fancy sketch 
rather than a faithful picture, and 
the actors appear in caricature, and 
not in natural and faithful portrait- 
ure. ‘To give you the proprieties 
would be insipid, as all proprieties 
are, and to give you only the absurd- 
ities would be to make them too 
prominent, and lead you to suppose 
they were samples of the whole, and 
not exceptions. You must bear this 
in mind, therefore, or you will think 
the account exaggerated, or the party 
more exceptionable than it really 
was. 

“ When I first knew Government 
House, the society to be met with 
there was always, as I have before 
said, the best inthe place. In time each 
succeeding governor enlarged the ex- 
tent of his circle ; and at last, as a cor- 
rective, two were formed for evening 
entertainments, one that was selected 
for small parties, and for frequent 
intercourse with the family; and a 
second designed for public nights 
only and rare occasions, and so ar- 
ranged as to embrace all within, as 
well as most people beyond, the 
limits of the other. The effect of 
this arrangement was, to draw the 
two classes apart, to create invidious 
distinctions, and to produce mutual 
dislike. Scheenenatiiy the two have 
been merged into one, which has 
a become so diluted as to 
be excessively unpalatable. The best 
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part have lost their flavour without 
imparting it to others; and the in- 
ferior, being coarser and stronger, 
have imbued the rest with as much 
of their peculiarities as to neutralise 
their effect, while they have retained 
enough to be as disagreeable and 
repulsive as ever. 

“ The evening to which I allude 
being a public one, the invitations 
were very numerous, and embraced 
the military, navy, and staff, the 
members of the legislature, which was 
then in session, and all the civilians 
whose names were to be found on the 
most extended list that had been 
formed at the time. Having dined 
at the palace that day, I happened to 
be present at the arrivals. The 
guests were shewn into the drawing- 
room, and courteously, though cere- 
moniously, received by the governor, 
his lady, and staff. Those who were 
wholly unknown, and the least ac- 
quainted with the usages of society 
(as is always the case with awkward 
people), arrived long before the rest, 
and were not a little surprised and 
awed at finding themselves alone in 
the presence of the ‘ royal party.’ 
The ladies were unable or afraid to 
be at ease, or to appear at home, 
and sat on the edges of their chairs, 
stiff, awkward, and confused. The 
utterance of the gentlemen, who were 
no less conscious of being out of their 
element, was thick, rapid, and un- 
intelligible ; while they appeared to 
find hands and feet an intolerable 
nuisance. The former felt into every 
pocket of their owners for a secure 
retreat, but were so restless, they had 
hardly secreted themselves before 
they made their escape into another 
hiding-place, when they put a bold 
face on the matter, advanced and 
clasped each other in agony in front, 
and then undertook the laborious 
task of supporting the skirts of the 
coat behind. The latter, like twin- 
brothers, entered the room together, 
and stood on a footing of perfect 
equality ; but it was evident ambi- 
tion was at work among them, for 
the right first claimed precedence, and 
then the left, and then they rudely 
crossed before each other, and, at 
last, as if ashamed of this ineffectual 
struggle, when their master sat down, 
hid themselves under the chair, or 
embraced each other lovingly on the 
carpet. Lord Edward could not, and 
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Trotz would not, talk. Sir Hercules, 
with great good humour, tried every 
topic; but he no sooner started one 
than it fled in affright at the cold and 
repulsive monosyllable ‘ Yes,’ or‘ No,’ 
and escaped. 

“ * How very icy the streets are!’ 
he said ; ‘they are really quite dan- 

erous.’ 

“¢ ¢ Very, sir.’ 

“ * Does your harbour ever freeze 
over ?’ 

“* No, sir———oh, yes, often sir !— 
that is, very rarely—when the har- 
bour—breaks through, sir 

“ ¢ Perhaps, madam, some of these 
prints would amuse you! Here are 
some of the latest caricatures, they 
are capital : 

“ ¢ No, thank you, Sir Hercules,— 
not any, sir.’ 

“* Are you fond of driving in a 
sleigh ?’ 

“ ¢ Some, sir.’ 

“ ¢ Do you play ?’ 

“¢T never touch cards, sir.’ 

“ ¢ No, but upon the piano ?’ 

“ ¢ No, but my Anna Maria does; 
and master says she has a most grand 
ear, sir.’ 

“ ¢ Perhaps you would like to hear 
some music? If so, Lady Sampson 
will have great pleasure in playing 
for you.’ 

“¢ For me! 
for the world! 
it for me, sir. 

** What a pity it is there is no 
theatre at Halifax !’ 

“ Yes, sir,—very, sir,—for themas 
sees no harm in ’em, sir,—yes, sir.’ 

“ The governor gave it up in de- 
spair, and offered me a pinch of snuff, 
with an air of resignation that would 
have done honour toamartyr. They 
were afraid of him, and knew not 
how to address him; and, besides, 
who could talk amid general silence, 
and subject their chit-chat to the 
critical ordeal of strangers ? 

“ Announcements now became 
more frequent, and relieved the em- 
barrassment of both parties. Major 
and Mrs. Section; Mrs. and the 
Misses de Laine ; the Hon. Mr. Flint 
(a privy councillor); Mr. Steel (the 
Speaker), Mrs. and Miss Steel, and 
Miss Tinder; Col. Lord Heather; 
Vice-Admiral Sir James Capstan ; 
Lady Capstan ; Captain Sheet ; Lieut. 
Stay; and so on. The room was 
soon filled, and it was amusing to 


Oh, dear, no,—not 
I couldn't think of 
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witness the effect this reinforcement 
had on the spirits of the advanced 
party, who had hitherto sustained, 
unaided and alone, the difficult con- 
versation, and to watch the eagerness 
with which they recognised and 
claimed an acquaintance with whom 
they could be at ease and talk freely. 
An incipient attack of the gout com- 
pelling me to take a chair, I sat 
down near the table on which were 
the prints and caricatures, but soon 
became more interested in the scene 
before me than in those over-drawn 
pictures of life, and was excessively 
amused at the scraps of conversation 
that reached me from detached groups 
in my neighbourhood. 

“* Ah, Mrs. Section!’ said Trotz, 
as he gave her, very condescendingly, 
one finger, ‘how do you do? And 
how is my friend, the major ?’ 

“¢The major is poorly, thank 
you,’ she replied; ‘he caught a bad 
cold in going those ‘orrid grand 
rounds last night.’ 

“¢ Ah, said Trotz, ‘he should 
have had a four-post bedstead put 
upon runners, and driven in that 
manner to visit the posts! The 
orderly could have accompanied him, 
turned out the guards for him, and, 
when all was ready, opened the cur- 
tains.’ 

“* How very good!’ said Lord 
Edward. 

“ ¢ What a droll fellow Trotz is!’ 
observed the lady to her neighbour : 
* but those grand rounds really are a 
great nuisance, and I get dreadfully 
frightened when Section is out. Last 
night [ wanted to have Sergeant 
Butter to sleep in the ‘ouse; but the 
major said, ‘’Enrietta, don’t be fool- 
ish!’ So I put my maid Hann in 
the dressing-room. Presently I ’eard 
a noise, and called to Hann, and we 
examined every place,—and what do 
you think it was? an howl tapping 
against the heaves of the ‘ouse !’ 

“*T am afraid,’ said the admiral 
to his flag-captain, ‘that Sampson 
will find himself in a scrape this 
winter. I don’t see how he is to 
get over the rupture of the last ses- 
sion; where it was tongued then, it 
has again given way, | understand, 
and nothing holds it now but the 
cheeks and back fish.’ 

“ ¢ Dear me, Sir James,’ said Mrs, 
Section, ‘ow very ‘orrid! do, pray, 
recommend to him ‘Olloway’s ‘Eal- 
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ing Hointment,—it’s hexcellent! But 
what did you say it was that hung 
by the governor's cheeks ?’ 

“Their sense of the ludicrous 
overcame their sense of propriety, 
and they both laughed heartily; 
when the admiral said,— 

“¢* Nothing, my dear madam,— 
nothing in the world but his whis- 
kers !’ 

“ Moving a little further off, their 
place was soon supplied by another 
set, among whom was the pretty 
Mrs. Smythe. 

“*¢ Ah, Mrs. Section, how do you 
do to-night? You really look 
charmingly! Let me introduce dear 
Mrs. Claverhouse to you !——How 
glad I am to see you, Miss Schwein- 
eimer! When did you come to 
town? Has your father taken his 
seat in the council yet?—Stop, my 
dear, there is nobody looking just 
now; your dress is unhooked at the 
top; let me fastenit. What alovely 
complexion! I would give the world 
for such a colour as you have. I 
suppose you ride a great deal a-horse- 
back in the country ?’ 

“ ¢ No, I never ride; father hasn’t 
a beast fit for the side-saddle.’ 

“Call it a horse, dear; we call 
nothing a beast in Halifax, dear, but 
Col. Lord Heather, who won't allow 
his band to play at private parties. 
Do you know Lady Capstan? I will 
introduce you.’ 

“ ¢ Oh, dear, no, not for the world, 
before so many folks! I shouldn't 
know whether I was standing on my 
head or my heels, if you did.’ 

“* Don’t talk of standing on your 
head, dear ; women never do it here, 
except at a circus.’ 

“*Jt’s allowable to have one’s 
head turned alittle sometimes, though, 
aint it?’ retorted the young lady. 
‘But who is that old fellow at the 
table ?’ 

“ ¢ Don’t call him a fellow, dear,— 
fellows are only found at colle 
and workhouses: call him ‘ gentle- 
man,’ and leave the word ‘old’ out; 
nobody is old here but the devil. 
It is Judge Sandford, dear. Shall I 
introduce you? I think he knows 
your father.’ 

“* Oh, no, pray don’t; he looks 
so horrid cross and grumpy !’ 

“ “Who is to be the new legislative 
councillor ?’ inquired a member of 
the Assembly of another. 
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“ * Morgan, I believe.’ 

“* Morgan! why, he can’t write 
his name! You don’t mean to say 
they intend to put in Morgan? Why, 
he aint fit to be a doorkeeper,—and, 
besides, his character is none of the 
best, they say!’ 

“ ¢ Tt will conciliate all the clergy 


P nies 

“*Conciliate the devil! Well, 
you do astonish me! Did you get 
your vote through for the Shinimi- 
cash bridge ?’ 

ie, 

“¢] wish you'd help me, then,— 
log-roll mine through, for an over- 
expenditure I have of five hundred 
pounds.” 

“ ¢T will, if you will support the 
academy in my country. 1 was put 
in on that interest.’ 

“* Done!’ and the parties shook 
hands, and separated. 

“ As ow turned to depart, one of 
them struck his elbow against a mu- 
sical instrument, that gave out a loud 
and long-continued sound. 

“* * What's that ?’ he asked. 

“* They call it a harp, was the 
reply. 

“ * The devil it is! I wonder if it 
is like the harp of Solomon !’ 

“¢T never heard of Solomon's 
harp.’ 

“ ¢ Well, it’s much of a muchness, 
then, for I never saw it; so we are 
about even, I guess.’ 

“*T say, Bill, that’s a devilish 
pretty craft with a rainbow on her 
catheads, aint she ?—there, that one 
with pink streamers and long-legged 
gloves,’ said one little middy to an- 
other. ‘I’m blowed if I don't go 
and ask her to dance with me!’ 

“ ¢ Why, Black, what are you at, 
man? You haven't been introduced 
to her.’ 

“*¢ The uniform’s introduction 
enough to her; there’s no harm in 
trying it, at any rate. So I’m off 
in chase of the strange sail, and will 
speak her, at all events.’ 

“ * How was dry cod at Berbice?’ 
inquired a little, cold, calculating 
man, of another (who, from his enor- 
mous bulk, appeared to have fed 
upon something much better than 
his favourite a how was cod, 
when the brig Polly left Berbice ? 
And lumber, was the market good ? 
What a grand government contract 
Longhead got for the supply of the 
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army and navy! That fellow don’t 
entertain the commissary people for 
nothing; that’s a fact! There's no 
use to tender where he’s con- 
cerned.’ 

“ ¢ How late the officers of the 
10th are in coming to-night!’ whis- 

red a very pretty young lady to 

er companion. ‘There is nothing 

but those horrid black coats here, 
and they look like ill-omened birds. 
I can’t bear them; they take up so 
much room, and, I fancy, soil my 
gloves.’ 

“ * T can’t say I have any objection 
to them,’ said the other; ‘ but I wish 
they were not so fond of dancing. 
But just look at Ann Cooper, what a 
witch she has made of herself; she 
actually looks like a fright! I won- 
der what Captain Denham can see in 
her to admire! Come this way, 
there is that horrid Lawyer Gal- 
banum seeking whom he can devour 
for the next quadrille: I shall say I 
am engaged.’ 

“ * So shall I, for I have no idea 
of figuring with him. Look at 
Major Mitchell, how he is paying 
court to Lady Sampson! They say 
he is attentive to Miss Sampson. 
They are moving this way; let us 
f° over to Mrs. Section, she always 

as so many people about her that 
one knows.’ 

“* What a magnificent screen!’ 
exclaimed Major Mitchell to the great 
enchantress, Lady Sampson. ‘ How 
beautifully it is executed! It is the 
most exquisite piece of embroidery I 
ever saw. I am at a loss which most 
to admire,—the brilliancy of the co- 
louring and delicate shading, or the 
skilful way in which it is worked in; 
for it has a richer and softer effect 
than any thing of the kind I ever 
beheld. Where in the world did 
you get it ?’ 

“* ]T hardly like to tell you, after 
such extravagant praise; but it is 
the joint production of myself and 
daughter. One has to resort to some 
such occupation to pass the time in 
this horrid country, and,’ looking 
round cautiously, and lowering her 
voice, ‘among such horrid carriboos 
of people, too.’ 

“* Exactly,’ said the major; ‘I 
know how to pity you.’ 

“* When I was in the West Indies, 
I used to amuse myself by embroider- 
ing by way of killing time. The 
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weather was so extremely hot, it was 
impossible to use any exercise.’ 

“ * Got this place made a free port, 
you see, Sir Hercules,’ said a man, 
who appeared to have had an inter- 
view on some occasion at the Colonial 
and Home-office. ‘I told the Secre- 
tary of State refusal was out of the 

uestion, we must have it; and 
threatened to have a committee 
moved for on it in the House of 
Commons,— regularly bullied him 
out of it. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, who is a particular friend 
of mine, told me before I went it was 
the only way at Downing Street. 
‘Bully them,’ says he, ‘and you'll 
et it. But Peel, he said, was a 

ifferent man : ‘ self-created—a new 
man— important — feels himself — 
stands before the fire with his back 
to it, and his hands in his pockets. 
He knows who he is, and so must 
= appear to know. I took the 

int, pitched into him about the 
confidence of the colonies in his great 
grasp of intellect, comprehensive 
mind,and soon. ‘ Don’t say another 
word, my good fellow, it shall be 
done. J say it, you know, and that’s 
enough.’ 1 had a conversation with 
John Russell, too; and, between you 
and me, they tell me his lordship is 
arisingman. ‘ Plumbstone,’ said he, 
‘ Halifax is a very important place,— 
a very important place, indeed. I 
really had no idea of it, until you 
explained to me its capabilities ;’ and 
then, tapping me on the shoulder, he 
said, “and it has some very im- 
portant men in it, too!’—a hand- 
some compliment, wasn’t it? And 
then he quoted some Latin; but I’ve 
grown so rusty—hem !—so long since 
I've had time—hem!—I couldn't 
follow him.’ 

“* Stop a minute, Sarah ; let me 
pull out your flounce, and fix your 
sleeves and braids for you,’ said an 
anxious mother to her daughter. 
‘ There, now, that will do; but hold 
yourself up, dear. In a ball-room, 
people look shorter than they are, 
and must make the most of them- 
selves; and don’t dance with those 
horrid little midshipmen, if you can 
find any other partners.’ 

“ « Why, ma ?’ 

“¢ Exactly, said Mrs. Smythe, 
who appeared to be endowed with 
ubiquity, ‘ your mother is right. Do 
you know Captain Beech, or Lieute- 
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nant Birch of the Jupiter? I will 
introduce them to you; they are 
both well connected, and have capital 
interest. Take my arm, but don’t 
look at those country members, dear, 
and then you won't have to cut them, 
for Sir Hercules don’t like that. 
Appear not to see them, that’s the 
most civil way of avoiding them. 
Recollect, too, that walls have ears,— 
especially when they are covered 
with flowers, as they will be to-night. 
Now, I'll tell you a secret, dear ; 
Major Macassar is engaged in Eng- 
land, so don’t waste your time in 
talking to him this evening. Keep 
close to me, now, and I'll take you 
among the right set, and introduce 
you to good partners, for I see pre- 
parations making for moving out.’ 

“ Here Sir Hercules gave his arm 
to Lady Capstan, Lord Heather fol- 
lowing with Lady Sampson, and led 
the way to the ball-room. It was a 
large and handsome apartment, taste- 
fully decorated, and well lighted ; 
and the effect produced by the rich 
and various uniforms of the military 
and navy was gay, and even bril- 
liant,—more so, indeed, than is gene- 
rally seen in a provincial town in 
England ; for the garrison consisted 
of three regiments, and the greater 
part of the fleet upon the station was 
in port at the time. At the upper 
end of the room were the governor, 
Lady Sampson, the admiral and his 
lady, and the heads of the civil and 
military departments of the place and 
their families. Those next in rank 
adorned the sides of the room; and 
groups of those who made no pre- 
tension to that equivocal word ‘ posi- 
tion’ occupied and filled the lower 
end. The indiscriminate hospitality 
that had thus assembled together 
people of the same community, wholly 
unknown to each other except by 
name, had the effect of causing a re- 
straint in the manner of the upper 
class, in a vain and weak desire not 
to be thought on a footing of equality 
with those beneath them; and, on 
the other side, a feeling that this 
difference was purposely rendered 

lpable, and maintained, if not with 
incivility, at least with a total want 
of courtesy. Where such was the 
condition of things, the whole na- 
turally suffered from the conduct of 
a few individuals; and those who 
exhibited or assumed airs of supe- 
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riority, on the one part, or resented 
them coarsely, on the other, naturally 
involved the right-thinking people 
of both in the censure that belonged 
peculiarly to themselves. 

“* Who is that beautiful girl ?’ 
asked a person near me of a lady 
belonging to the place. 

“ ¢ T don’t know her.’ 

“¢ And that extremely interesting 
young lady ?’ 

“¢T am not aware; I never met 
her before; she is not of our set.’ 

* And yet it was manifest she knew 
her name ; had seen her frequently, 
though not, perhaps, in the same 
room; and was well acquainted with 
the condition and respectable charac- 
ter of her parents. If any allowance 
could be made for this absurd fasti- 
diousness, some extenuation might be 
found for female vanity in the fact, 
that what the lower end of the room 
lost in station was more than com- 
—— for in beauty. ‘Trotz, who 

ad observed this littleness, did not 
fail to use it to the annoyance of 
those who had been weak enough to 
exhibit it. He affected great astonish- 
ment at their not knowing people so 
distinguished for beauty, ease of man- 
ner, and agreeable conversation. The 
lower they were in the scale of so- 
ciety, the more he extolled them for 
these qualities, and pronounced them 
decidedly the finest women in the 
country. 

“In a short time the quadrilles 
were formed, and all (that is, all the 
younger part of the company) were 
in motion ; and, whatever the under- 
currents and unseen eddies of feeling 
might have been, all appeared gay 
and happy. Indeed, some of the 
young ladies from the country danced 
with a vigour and energy that shewed 
their whole hearts were engaged in 
displaying what they considered most 
valuable qualities—exertion and en- 
durance. The effect of the sudden 
cessation of music in a ball-room is 
always ludicrous, as the noise com- 
pels people to talk louder than usual ; 
and, when it terminates, the con- 
versation is continued for awhile in 
the same key. 

“ ¢ My heart is as free as the eagle, 
sir,, were the first words I heard 
from a fair promenader. 

“ ¢ Father is shocked at a waltz. I 
must wait till he goes into supper.’ 

‘ * Ma says she’s a sheep in lamb’s 
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clothing ; she recollects her, forty 
ears ago, dancing with a boy as she 
is to-night.’ 

“ ¢ ] say, Bill, look at the old ladies 
a-starboard there, how they haul in 
their claws like lobsters when the 
promenading commences !’ 

“ ¢ Hush, there’s Captain Sheet!’ 

“*T hope he’s not in the wind! 
Who is that he has got in tow? 
She looks like a heavy sailor.’ 

“+ TTush, he'll hear you!’ 

“ ¢ Tt’s a greai shame, now, to wear 
spurs ina ba!l-room! Major Macas- 
sar has torn my dress, and scraped 
my ankle dreadfully. I’m really 
quite lame. The gold wire, too, has 
made my neck smart as if it was 
stung with nettles.’ 

“* Well, if it’s any satisfaction to 
retaliate, you have certainly punished 
that Highland officer nicely, for the 
beetle-wing trimming on your dress 
has scratched his knees most unmer- 
cifully! But, oh, Sarah! look at 
Captain Denham! if his epaulette 
hasn’t drawn off a false curl, and 
there he carries it suspended from his 
shoulder as a trophy! Well, I 
never! He needn't think it will ever 
be claimed! I wonder who in the 
world it belongs to? How glad I 
am it isn’t the colour of my hair!’ 

** Oh, sir, if you haven't seen Car- 
riboo Island, sir, near Pictoo, you 
haven't seen the prettiest part of Nova 
Scotia! I never beheld any thing so 
lovely as Carriboo Island. We have 
such pleasant clam-parties there, sir, 
especially when the timber-vessels 
arrive.’ 

“Lady Sampson had but one 
topic, which, though it had lasted 
since October, was likely to endure 
through the winter season. She had 
visited the Falls of Niagara in the 
autumn, and was filled with wonder 
and amazement. She was now de- 
scribing them to a circle of admiring 
friends. 

“*Tt was a mighty cataract!’ she 
said. 

“* It might be removed by couch- 
ing,’ remarked a deaf staff-doctor, 
who thought she was talking of her 
eyes, which were greatly distended 
at the time with the marvellous 
story. 

“* The Falls!’ she said, raising her 
Voice. 

“*Ah! the effect of a fall — that 
will render the operation doubtful.’ 
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“* Water-fall !’ 

‘Ah, exactly, the lachrymal glan¢. 
is affected.’ 

“* Ni-ag-a-ra!’ she said, raising her 
voice still higher, and pronouncing 
the word slowly. 

“*]T beg your pardon, madam,’ he 
replied, putting his hand to his ear, 
and advancing his head much nearer ; 
‘I beg your pardon, but I didn’t 
hear.’ 

“* Trotz! do, pray, take that horrid 
man away and explain to him,’ said 
the lady, and then continued. ‘I 
saw the pool at the foot of the rock 
where the Indian warrior rose after 
going over the Fall, and was whirled 
round and round in the vortex for a 
great many days, in an upright po- 
sition, as if he were still alive! They 
say it was a fearful sight ; at last the 
flesh dissolved, and the frame parted 
and sunk !’ 

“She then led the way to the 
drawing-room, to shew a sketch of 
Niagara, that the military secretary 
had prepared for her. Trotz detained 
the doctor a minute behind, and I 
heard him say,— 

“*Though the cataract was not, 
that story of the Indian really was 
‘all in my eye.’ 

“¢So I should think, was the 
reply. 

The anterooms through which we 
passed were filled with persons play- 
ing cards, or taking refreshments. 
At a small table sat my friend, the 
midshipman, with the little strange 
sail with pink streamers, to whom he 
had given chase in the early part of 
the evening, and, as he said, brought 
to. They were just commencing a 
sociable game of chess. 

“** Suppose,’ said the jolly tar to 
his fair friend,— ‘suppose that we 
strip as we go? It’s great fun, 

“*T don’t understand you,’ said 
the young lady, with an offended toss 
of her pretty head. 

** What! not know what strip as 
we go is?” 

“*T don’t know what you mean, 
sir!’ 

“*Why, this is the rule. Any 
thing you can take, you are bound 
to take, and strip the board as you 
goon. It shortens the game amaz- 
ingly.’ 

“Lady Sampson now opened a 
large book containing the promised 
sketch, and unfolded and extended 
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out a narrow strip of paper of im- 
mense length, painted green, and re- 
sembling an enormous snake, and 
explained it all in detail. 

“*There is the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence,’ she said ; ‘ and there’s Quebec; 
and there’s Montreal; and there are 
the lakes ; and there—just there—no, 
not there —a little higher up —just 
between your thumb and finger — is 
Niagara, — vast, mighty, and grand 
Niagara! Don’t you see the grand 
Falls, Mrs. Section? There, that 
little white speck —that’s it! It’s 
so mighty, that neither the eye nor 
the mind can take it all in at once! 
Captain Howard drew it! Aint it 
beautifully done? He draws so well ! 
He can draw any thing!’ 

“*T must introduce him to you, 
whispered Mrs. Smythe to Miss 
Schweineimer. 

“* Yes,’ said Trotz to Lord Ed- 
ward, ‘he can draw any thing,—a 
long bow, a long cork —any thing 
but a bill, and that he won't draw 
for any one!’ 

“* How very good!’ replied Lord 
Edward. 

“* Here is an epitome of it — an 
abridgement — the idea, as it were, 
itself, though not developed ;’ and she 
exhibited a very good and accurate 
sketch taken by her daughter, in- 
finitely better done and more intel- 
ligible than the other. ‘ What do 
you think, Mrs. Smythe, of my trans- 
ferring this to embroidery— working 
it for a screen or a cushion? No,a 
cushion wouldn’t do, either ; it’s in- 
convenient to have to rise every time 
=~ wish to shew it. But for a screen, 
eh? 

“ Another party, an exploring one, 
that was reconnoitering what was 
going on in the drawing-room, now 
arrived; and the loud prolonged 
sound of Niagara was again heard in 
the distance, amidst the confused 
hum of many voices, as I returned to 
the ball-room. The dancing being 
about to be resumed, I took a seat 
near a Mrs. Blair, an old lady who 
came for the purpose of chaperoning 
her daughter that evening. I had 
known her in her youth, but had not 
met her of late years, and was shocked 
tosee the change that time had effected 
both in her appearance and disposi- 
tion. The — humour, for which 
she was remarkable when young, had 
degenerated into severe sarcasm; the 
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effects, probably, of ill health, or of 
decreased fortune. 

“*Who would have thought of 
seeing you here, Judge ?’ said she. 

“*The truth is, my dear Mrs. 
Blair,’ [ replied, ‘I have not been at 
a ball for many years, and probably 
never shall be again; and as I dined 
here to-day, and was in the house 
when the company arrived, I thought 
I would stay and take one long last 
look at a scene which recalls so man 
recollections of bygone days; and, 
besides, it always does me good to see 
happy faces about me.’ 

“+ Happiness in a ball-room!’ she 
ejaculated, with some bitterness of feel- 
ing; ‘I thought you were too much 
of a philosopher to believe in such a 
deception! Look at that old wall- 
eyed colonel, now (excuse the coarse- 
ness of the expression, but I have 
no patience with people of his age 
forgetting their years),—look at that 
wall-eyed colonel, with an obliquity 
of vision, and the map of Europe 
traced in red stains on his face! 
Happy fellow, is he not? See, he 
is actually going to dance! It will 
puzzle those two sisters to know 
which he is addressing.’ 

“She had scarcely uttered the 
words, when both the young ladies 
rose at once, each thinking he had 
asked for the honour of her hand. 

“* How happy he must feel,’ she 
continued, ‘in having such an ocular 
proof of the want of unity or expres- 
sion in his eyes! Oh! leak at that 
old lady with a flame-coloured satin 
dress, and an enormous bag hang- 
ing on her arm, with tulips em- 
broidered on it, and a strange-looking 
cap with a bell-rope attached to one 
side of it, fanning a prodigious bou- 
quet of flowers in her belt, as if to 
keep them from fainting with the 
heat, and losing their colour! Oh, 
observe that member woman, that 
lady ‘ from the rural districts,’ habited 
in a gaudy-coloured striped silk dress, 
trimmed all over with little pink 
bows, having yellow glass buttons in 
the centre; a cap without a back, 
stuffed full of feathers, like Cin- 
derella’s godmother ; and enormously 
long gloves full of wrinkles, like the 
skin of an elephant! ‘They are both 
happy, but it is the happiness of 
fools! Happiness in a ball-room! 
Ah, Judge, you and I are too old for 
such twaddle! I wish you had been 
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here when the yellow-fever was 
raging! Inagarrison town, the young 
ladies have the scarlet-fever all the 
year round ; but last year the yellow- 
fever predominated ; for you know 
two diseases cannot exist in the con- 
stitution at one time. At a sale of 
wrecked goods, a fashionable milliner 
bought a lot of maize-coloured satins 
so cheap as to be able to sell them 
for a mere trifle; but disposed of 
them skilfully, by exhibiting only a 
few atatime. The consequence was, 
a great number of young ladies made 
their appearance here in what each 
one considered a rare fabric ; and, to 
their horror, found the room full of 
them! I christened it then, and it 
has ever since been known as ‘the 
bilious ball.” Do you suppose those 
maize-coloured satins covered happy 
hearts that night? There is Ella 
M'‘Nair, now, dancing with her awk- 
ward country cousin, whom she is 
afraid to refuse, yet unwilling to ac- 
cept as a partner, alarmed for the 
horror of Lord Heather, the sneers 
of Trotz, and the triumph of the 
Shermans. Sweet girl! how joyous 
she looks, does she not? Oh, look 
at that supercilious little fellow near 
the fireplace, whose elbow is resting 
on the mantelpiece! The education 
his foolish father gave him spoiled 
him for the kitchen, without fitting 
him for the parlour. Instead of being 
a cheerful, thrifty tradesman, he has 
been metamorphosed. into a poor, 
shabby, discontented gentleman. He 
looks like a grashopper on half-pay! 
You see the same thing every where. 
Observe that very pretty and re- 
markably well-dressed lady opposite. 
She is a widow of large fortune and 
good connexions. Her affections are 
all absorbed by that lout of a boy 
she is talking to, who is her only 
child. His bent knees and stooping 
shoulders give you the idea of a 
ploughboy, while his fashionable 
dress would lead you to suppose he 
had clothed himself, by feusk or mis- 
take, from his master’s wardrobe. 
She is beseeching him to stand pro- 
perly, and behave like a gentleman ; 
and, above all, to dance; to all which 
he is becoming more and more re- 
bellious; and now he has jerked away 
his arm, and is diving into that crowd 
of men near the fire, to escape from 
her importunities and the observation 
of others. Her wealth and station 
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have given her but little happiness, 
and her maternal cares and devoted 
affection are the torment of her son. 
Did you use that word happiness, 
therefore, Judge, as a commonplace 
phrase, or did it express what you 
really meant ?” 

“*T meant what I said,’ I replied. 
‘ Happiness is rather a negative than 
positive term in this world, and con- 
sists more in the absence of some 
things than in the presence of 
others. I see no harm in assemblies 
where they are not the business, but 
the relaxation of life, as they certainly 
are in the country. People come 
together for the purpose of pleasing 
and being pleased, ofseeing and being 
seen, to be amused themselves and to 
contribute their share to the amuse- 
ment of others. They come with a 
disposition and a hope to be happy. 
Music and dancing exhilarate the 
spirits, hilarity is contagious, and, 
generally speaking, people do enjoy 
themselves, and I derive great grati- 
fication in witnessing their happiness. 
That was what I meant, for I never 
supposed there could be an assem- 
blage of two or three hundred people, 
without their being some individuals 
unable or unwilling to partake of the 
gaiety about them.’ 

“ Just then Miss Schweineimer, the 
young lady that called her horse a 
beast, and myself an ugly old fellow, 
passed, hanging on the arm of a 
subaltern officer, into whose face she 
was looking up with evident satis- 
faction, while listening to his flatter- 
ing accents. 

*¢QOh, charming! she said. ‘If 
I haven't enjoyed myself to-night, it’s 
a pity, that’s all! How do you feel? 
I feel kind of all over. It’s the 
handsomest party I ever saw in all 
my life! How I like Halifax! I 
wish father lived here instead of the 
Blueberry Plains !’ 

“¢'There, madam,’ I said, ‘let us 
abide by the decision of that un- 
sophisticated girl. I forgive her 
nasal twang and her ignorance, for 
the simplicity and truthfulness of her 
nature,’ and I effected my escape from 
my cynical companion. 

“ Conversation such as hers is de- 
pressing to the spirits, and lowers 
one’s estimate of mankind. It puts 
you out of sorts ; for such is the mys- 
terious effect of sympathy, that a dis- 
contented person soon infuses a por- 
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tion of his own feeling into the mind 
of his auditors. I did not, however, 
derive much benefit from change 
of place, for the gentleman who next 
accosted me was embued with much 
of the same captious spirit. 

“*T have been pitying you for 
some time, Judge,’ he said. ‘ How 
could you think of remaining so long 
with that bitter specimen of humanity, 
Mrs. Blair? She speaks well of no 
one, and has been amusing herself 
by feeling the silks and satins of her 
neighbours this evening, so as to find 
fault with their texture, if thin, and 
the extravagance of their owners, if 
otherwise. She has been grumbling 
to every one that the room is so 
badly lighted, good dresses are lost 
in the dim and gloomy apartment. 
I shall propose to Sir Hercules to 
have shelves put up on the wall for 
those old chaperons, with chande- 
liers in front of them to shew off 
their velvets to the best advantage ; 
when they will be out of all danger 
themselves from heels and spurs, and 
be deprived of the power of annoy- 
ing others. Capital idea, isn’t it? 
A very vulgar party this, Judge? 
When the guests that are invited do 
come, it’s not fair to send to the 
highways and byways for others. 
In the olden time, we are told, it was 
only when a man’s friends declined, 
that a press-warrant issued to man 
the tables with the first poor devils 
that could be found going to bed 
supperless.’ 

“The party now began to move 
towards the supper-room, which gene- 
rally presents more attractions to 
persons who stand less in need of 
refreshments than those who have 
been fatigued or exhausted with 
dancing. The tables were tastefully 
and beautifully arranged; but the 
effect was much injured by the pro- 
fuse and substantial character of 
some of the viands, which the num- 
ber and quality of the guests ren- 
dered necessary. Whatever doubt 
there might have been as to the 
possibility of a ball conferring hap- 
piness, there could be none as to the 
enjoyment derived from the supper. 
In approving or partaking, nearly all 
seemed to join ; few claimed exemp- 
tion from age, and no one objected 
to a vis-a-vis; and if some had danced 
with all their hearts, an infinitel 
greater number eat and drank with 
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as much relish as if eating and drink- 
ing were as unusual a thing as waltz- 
ing. I looked, but in vain, for my 
cynical companion, Mrs. Blair, to 
draw her attention to my friend, the 
midshipman, who had evidently made 
a prize of the strange sail, and was 
behaving with the utmost generosity 
and kindness tothe vanquished. He 
insisted upon filling her plate with 
every thing within reach ; and when 
it could hold no more, surrounded 
it with tenders, deeply laden with 
every variety of supply. Nor did 
he forget champagne, in which he 
drank to the fair one’s health, to 
their better acquaintance, and to a 
short cruise and speedy return ; and 
then protesting it was all a mistake 
to suppose he had already done so, 
apologised for his neglect, and re- 
peated the draughts till his eyes 
sparkled as bright as the wine. He 
cut the large cake before him, and 
helped his partner to a liberal share, 
complaining all the time that the 
knife was desperately dull; that it 
was the severest cutting-out service 
he was ever employed in ; and vowed 
that the steward ought to have three 
dozen for his carelessness. He suc- 
ceeded, however, at last in effecting 
the incision, and brought away 
several folds of a three-cornered 
piece of napkin exactly fitting the 
slice, which had impeded the pro- 
gress of his knife. As he deposited 
this trophy of his skill and strength 
on the plate, he said, in an under 
tone, ‘It only wanted a ring to make it 
complete ;’ whereat the young lady’s 
face was suffused with blushes and 
smiles, and, holding up her glass, she 
said, ‘A very little wine, if you 
please. Complying with this re- 
quest, and filling his own, they 
pledged each other again ; and some- 
thing was looked, and something was 
thought, and something was felt, 
though not expressed on that oc- 
casion, that, notwithstanding Mrs. 
Blair's theory to the contrary, looked 
to me uncommonly like happiness. 

“ Miss Schweineimer was no less 
pleased, though she thought that the 
sandwiches were rather bitey; and 
the little red things in the pickles, 
to which Trotz had helped her, the 
hottest, not to be a fire, she had ever 
tasted, for they burned her tongue 
so as to make tears trickle down her 
cheeks. 
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“*Do look! said a young lad 
near me to Mrs. Smythe, —‘ do loo 
at that strange creature covered with 

ink bows, and yellow glass buttons 
in them; she is actually eating her 
supper backwards! She began with 
fruits, and then proceeded to con- 
fectionary and jellies, and so on, and 
is now winding up with the breast 
and leg of a turkey! Who is she, 
and where does she come from ?” 

“* Her name is Whetstone ; I will 
introduce you to her, by and by.’ 

“* No, thank you, I'd rather not.’ 

“*The place is unpronounceable. 
It is Scissibvo-goomish-cogomah, an 
Indian word, signifying ‘ the Witch’s 
Fountain.’ 

“* Ah, indeed! she is a fit repre- 
sentative.’ 

“The inventor of shelves for the 
chaperons now accosted me again. 

*“¢T should have liked, Judge, to 
have had the pleasure of taking wine 
with you, but really Sampson’s wine 
is not fit to drink; he seems to have 
lowered his standard of taste to suit 
the majority of his guests. Did 
you ever see any thing so disgust- 
ing as the quantities of things 
with which the tables are loaded, or 
the gross appetites with which they 
were devoured? It is something 
quite shocking! He is ruining the 
state of society here. These people 
realise our ideas of the harpies :— 


‘ Diripuuntque dapes, contactuque omnea 
foedant 
In mundo.’ 


By the way, a little man, with a face 
like a squeezed lemon, has done me 
the honour to notice me once or twice 
to-night, with a half familiar and half 
obsequious nod, whom I have been 
at a loss to make out. The supper- 
table has betrayed him at last, for 
its resemblance to his own counter 
(for he keeps a confectionary-shop 
in the country), put him at ease in a 
moment. He is the most useful per- 
son here.’ 

“ A message from Sir Hercules to 
his aide, Mr. Trotz, brought him to 
his feet, muttering, as he rose, his 
discontent in very audible tones. 
The renewal of the music in the ball- 
room at the same time intimated that 
the last dance was about to be com- 
menced. 

“* You aint going, Mr. Trotz, are 
you?’ said Miss Schweineimer, who 
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had unconsciously been the object of 
many impertinent remarks during 
the last half hour. ‘ Pray try one of 
these custards before you go; they 
are so good! Do, just to please me. 
You know I ate those fiery pickles, 
because you asked me,’ and she 
handed him a liquid one contained 
in a small circular glass. 

“To the astonishment of every 
body, he complied with her request ; 
but, being in a hurry to attend to 
the governor’s wishes drank it off 
without the aid of a spoon, and 
replaced the glass on the table. 
In a moment he became dreadfully 
pale, and, putting his handkerchief 
to his face, exclaimed,— 

“* Good heavens, the mustard-pot!’ 
and left the room in convulsive agony 
from the effects of this powerful 
emetic, and disappeared amid the 
malicious laughter and uproarious 
delight of all those whom he had at 
one time or another annoyed by his 
insolence. 

“¢ Well, I never!’ said the young 
lady ; ‘ it looks as like a custard- 
glass as two peas, don’t it? and it’s 
the identical colour, too! Iam sorry 
it’s done, but I'd rather it had hap- 

ned to him than any one else; for 

believe in my soul he gave me the 
red hot pickles a-purpose. I am up 
sides with him, at any rate.’ 

**¢ So would I, my dear,’ said Mrs. 
Smythe, ‘ but don’t say so; here you 
must always appear to be sorry for 
an accident. Let me introduce you 
to Mr. Able, assistant-surgeon of the 
Jupiter; for this is the last dance, 
and he'll tell you where the red 
pickles grow. fouls love you for 

utting that trick upon that horrid 
rotz. 

“¢]T assure you it was a mis- 
take ——” 

“ ¢ That's right, dear, look innocent, 
and say it was a mistake.’ 

“* But I assure you 

“*QOh, of course! you really do 
it very well. You are a capital 
scholar !’ 

“ The last dance lasted for a long 
time ; for the termination of every 
thing agreeable is always deferred to 
the utmost moment of time. At 
length the band played ‘God save 
the King,’ which was the signal for 
parting, and the company took leave 
and disappeared in a few minutes, 
with the exception of the awkward 
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squad that first arrived. Owing to 
their having made a mistake in the 
hour, or forgotten to give orders as 
to the time their carriages were to 
come for them, they were again 
doomed to annoy the gubernatorial 
party, and to be no less perplexed 
and bored themselves. 

“ Such were my last reminiscences 
of Government House; and, from 
what I hear, it has not at all improved 
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of late years. Don’t let me be mis- 
understood, however. I do not give 
you this as a sketch of society at 

alifax, but of a promiscuous ball at 
Government House: nor are the peo- 
ple whom I have described samples 
of the whole company ; but some of 
them are specimens of that part of it 
who ought never to have been 
there.” 


THE MANCHESTER BISHOPRICK. 


** Periculosum est res novas et inusitatas inducere.’’ 


Axtnoven the Bishoprick of Man- 
chester Bill received the royal assent 
some months ago, and may now be 
considered, perhaps, beyond criticism, 
yet, as it is a measure strongly indi- 
cative of the reckless temper of the 
times ; that is, of the statesmen who 
are the creatures of the time, — 
which probably, from the growth of 
what is called popular intelligence, 
statesmen must always henceforth 
be,—we may be excused for briefly 
recurring to it. It is remarkable 
that this Bill passed with the almost 
unanimous consent of both Houses, 
without opposition from the Episco- 
pal bench, and amid the silence — 
somewhat ominous — of all those 
within and without the walls of par- 
liament who might have been ex- 
pected to meet it, intended, as it 
avowedly was, to advance the in- 
terests of the Established Church, 
with a contemptuous or an angry 
opposition. The trifling resistance, 
moreover, which it had to encounter 
was based on grounds subsidiary 
and accidental on cs while the great, 
perhaps only solid, objection to 
it was scarcely so much as alluded 
to. Some —- doubted the 
expediency of the bill, some quar- 
relled with its details; but, if you 
may judge from the debates in both 
Houses, no one was in the least de- 
gree conscious that its effect would 
be to produce one of the most seri- 
ous changes in the structure of the 
government of this country, that has 
ever taken place without a revolu- 
tion. 

The bishop of the new see of Man- 
chester, created by this bill, will be 
the first prelate, since the establish- 
ment of Christianity in this part of the 


island, not having a seat in the great 
council of the nation. Every bishop 
hitherto consecrated has been, whe- 
ther by custom and his prelatical 
right, or by tenure as a baron, a lord 
of parliament. That institution is 
more venerable, if for nothing else, 
at least for its antiquity, than any, 
or all the others—the oldest we have : 
it is older than the House of Com- 
mons; older than trial by jury; 
older than that fusion of races which 
was in some sort our creation as a 
people: it is older than the mo- 
narchy; older than our history: it 
has existed fourteen hundred years, 
surviving the multitude of institu- 
tions which, during that period, have 
sprung, flourished, and decayed: the 
gradual, perhaps imperceptible, but 
not less certain, change which has 
crept over every thing else, with the 
mere efflux of time, never so much 
as touched it; and it has stood the 
shock of violent revolutions: it was 
six months back exactly what it was 
a thousand and a half of years ago. 
The Saxon invasion, the Norman 
conquest, the Reformation, left it un- 
impaired ; and now this bill, passed 
almost sub silentio, has destroyed it. 
That wholesome proemial maxim 
which we have placed at the head of 
this article, as a sort of index of its 
purport and tendency, is not likely 
to be in any special favour in days 
like these, when society, in a state of 
transition, invites experiment, and 
fosters political empiricism. We are, 
therefore, disposed to save ourselves 
the unprofitable pains of insisting on 
the possible consequences of this 
measure, immediate or remote; the 
dangers, foreseen and unforeseen, 
which will or may spring out of it, 
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first to the Church itself, and then 
to the other institutions of the mo- 
narchy ; and to rest our case against 
it on the venerable antiquity of that 
right which, we believe more or less 
needlessly, it has destroyed. 

We presume to think, that what- 
ever has had the sanction of succes- 
sive generations of men, is entitled 
to be considered of such authority 
and superior excellence, that, like 
some hallowed thing, it ought not to 
be touched at all, except when to 
avoid touching it is impossible; and 
even then only with respect. In 
proportion to the length of time 
an institution has existed, should 
be the tenderness with which it 
is handled when it becomes ne- 
cessary to make alterations in it, 
and the reluctance to overturn it 
when the propriety, from the altered 
condition of things, of doing that is 
so plain as to constitute a sort of 
obligation. Every modest mind, 
which includes every great one, will 
rather conceive itself te be im error 
than an ancient iastitution bad or 
useless: and whoever is too ready to 
assume that there is in such an insti- 
tution some peculiar unfitness to the 
present time, is probably ofa trifling 


understanding, an egotistical humour, 


or a loose morality. There are 
four classes of men with whom pre- 
cedent is nothing. They who are 
altogether ignorant in it: those who 
imagine themselves, by the supe- 
riority of their understanding, inde- 
eae of, and above it: those who, 
rom arrogance or passion, defy it; 
and those who, neither ignorant of 
it, nor ignorant of its value, nor de- 
spising it through presumption, con- 
sider the obtaining or retaining place 
and authority, or some other such 
merely personal object, as a sufficient 
reason and excuse for neglecting it. 
Among which of these are we to 
place that nobleman, who, in a speech 
on this bill, delivered in the House 
of Commons on the Sth of July 
last, is reported to have exclaimed,— 
“TI care little whether the new 
bishops have seats in the House of 
Lords!” Does this magnanimous 
opinion denote ignorance of the ex- 
treme antiquity of the title of the 
bishops to sit in the House of Lords? 
or an arrogant confidence in a capa- 
city to judge of the fitness of their 
ving, or having had, such title, 
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superior to that of all the statesmen 
who for fourteen hundred years have 
taken prominent parts in the govern- 
ment of the country? or, finally, 
does it indicate mere rudeness of hu- 
mour? To us it has the air of a 
vaunt of political audacity, which 
quite prepares us for the next suc- 
ceeding sentence in the same speech : 
“T consider it a delusion that a man 
cannot be a bishop unless he be a 
temporal peer.” W hat political ship- 
builders are these, that dare to alter 
the form of the bows, the stern, or 
some of the main timbers, without 
knowing the keel by name, or un- 
derstanding the uses of the rudder! 
How astonished this noble legislator 
will be to hear—if ever he does hear 
it—that no bishop ever was a tem- 
poral peer! nay, more, that no bisho 

ever was a peer at all! that Englis 

bishops are nothing more than lords of 
parliament ; possessing, indeed, many 
of the rights of peers, but not all, not 
even that prime one, it is said, of 
trial by the peers! They sit in the 
House of Peers, it is true, but jure 
ecclesia ; theyjare not ennobled in 
blood, and therefore not peers of the 
peers! ‘The lords spiritual and tem- 
poral,” is a familiar phrase enough : 
who ever heard of “ The peers spi- 
ritual and temporal ?” or who that 
is familiar with the one, and is con- 
scious of never having heard the 
other, can be so wit-heavy as not to 
have perceived the distinction in 
fact, indicated by the distinction in 
expression ? But, perhaps, after all, 
this soaring, courageous, law sub- 
verter, holds himself as little bound 
by parts of speech, and forms of ex- 
pression, as by ancient precedents. 
Accuracy in the use of words is a 
weak fastidiousness,—too little for a 
liberal humour like his. He meant 
Lord of Parliament, when he said 
Temporal Peer. He is not ignorant 
of the fact, that no bishop is a peer; 
but it is beneath his attention so to 
frame his language as that it shall 
imply his knowledge. Suppose him, 
then, to have said, “I consider it a 
delusion that there can be no bishop, 
unless he be a lord of parliament.” 
Well! The obvious meaning of the 
sentence so altered is, that “it is a 
delusion to suppose a bishop is, or is 
entitled to be, a lord of parliament.” 
Yet he cannot have intended to say 
that; for it is an indisputable fact, 
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that, at the time that speech was 
made, every English bishop was a lord 
of parliament ; and a fact too notorious 
not to be well known even by this 
lord, or for him to venture to aver 
the contrary. Suppose again, then, 
that by an extreme of licentiousness 
of interpretation we translate the 
words thus :—* = is a — to 
su that bishops ought to be 
lords of coleman” The sentence 
running so is of a piece with the 
others, and with the rest ofthe speech ; 
and appears so admirably modest, 
when it is considered that, delusion 
or no delusion, they have been lords 
of parliament fourteen hundred years 
at least, that we have no difficulty in 
believing it highly probable that 
this is, indeed, the sentiment intended, 
although it is necessary to strain so 
violently the language in which it 
was conveyed to extract it. Yet, 
were it our case, we should infinitely 
prefer one of the other interpreta- 
tions, involving, as it would, the 
imputation of ignorance, to this, by 
which we should appear to pro- 
nounce confidently and dogmatically 
on a subject of such great moment, 
difficulty, and doubt. 

We hesitate to en that these sen- 
tences are fair samples of the general 
debate on this most important bill ; 
and yet, unless it had so appeared to 
us, we certainly should not have 
called attention to them at all, for 
the most indulgent criticism will not 
leave them possessed of one single 
thing entitling them to the least at- 
tention. If those words,—“I care 
little for the bishops sitting in the 
House of Lords,” do not fairly repre- 
sent the temper of the two Houses; if 
the legislature were not, either totally 
unconscious of the revolutionary na- 
ture of the bill (which is incredible), 
or quite ready, whether it was revo- 
lutionary or not, with careless hardi- 
hood to append to it the parliament- 
ary fiat; how can it be explained that 
they suffered it to pass, notwith- 
standing its intending a change of so 
grave a nature, without once seri- 
ously objecting, almost without no- 
ticing, that change, although it is the 
principal end and effect of the bill ? 

But whatever may have been 
the slovenly indifference of the 
two Houses, it is to be presumed 
that the minister who introduced 
this bill did so with a perfect 
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consciousness of the nature and ex- 
tent of the changes to be effected 
by it, and after serious deliberation 
upon those exigencies of the Church or 
the country, which made the obtain- 
ing such an enactment an imperious 
necessity. Calling to mind that pro- 
verb, “ Varios eventus res nova semper 
habet,” no doubt, before he came to 
a resolution to introduce this bill, he 
deliberately considered every proba- 
ble, every possible consequence of 
it, and struck a balance between 
the great risk of its enactment and 
some evils, incurable except by its 
enactment, either now existing or 
which must arise. Surely there is 
some imminent mischief to be warded 
off, which cannot be avoided except by 
this bill! The Church is wasting to 
death with some eating ulcer, to which 
this bill is the healing unguent ; and 
the pharmacopeeia of statesmanship, 
and the mass of nostrums of political 
quackery, cannot furnish another. 
She is struggling with difficulties 
which endanger her existence; and 
the very thing to save her is a new 
bishop, and that bishop not a lord of 
parliament. 

In such a contingency, such a per- 
plexity, this bill, revolutionary as 
it is, may be excused, or even ad- 
mired. Forms of government, es- 
tablished by however long a usage, 
and sanctioned by however reason- 
able and general an approval, are, cer- 
tainly, not idols, to which we are to 
render an undistinguishing worship. 
There is no scheme of polity, much 
less any particular fragment and 
parcel of a constitution, but in the 
lapse of time may become altogether 
inapt—a proper subject of legislative 
deliberation, of partial change, or en- 
tire subversion. That which has been 
anciently established is not, there- 
fore, suited to all modern uses. Prove 
its unsuitability; make that appear 
not merely possible, not probable, 
but positive, certain, indisputable, 
and the whole argument derived 
from prescription falls to the ground. 
The only title, then, which prescrip- 
tion can be said to have in the mat- 
ter, is to require a more rigid exami- 
nation, a more careful sifting, of the 
evidence. If after that sifting a verdict 
be given against the defendant, wecan- 
not admit long custom as a sufficient 
ground for arrest of judgment. But 
it is a wholly different case if the 
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unsuitability be only possible or pro- 
bable. Then, a wise statesman, even 
if his convictions be very decided, 
will conceive the possibility of error 
in his own judgment, will defer to 
the authority derived from a long- 
maintained custom, and with a wise 
abstinence leave things to the deve- 
a which time may work. But 
when the maintenance of any thing 
so recommended by usage is fruitful 
of present, or threatful of future in- 
jury, there is no doubt it would be 
the weakest folly in a minister to 
adhere to it. The passion of change 
is one thing ; the flexibility ofa great 
statesman is another. The former, 
the note and badge of a dangerous 
levity ; the other, of wisdom, capa- 
city, superiority. If that courage to 
change, in spite of prescription, when 
change had either become inevitable, 
or promised such manifest advan- 
tages as constituted a sort of ne- 
cessity for it, had been the virtue of 
all statesmen, many terrible calami- 
ties would have been avoided among 
nations, many great national advan- 
tages gained, which, through lack of 
it, are lost. If James II. had not 
been so bent on restoring what he 
conceived to be the ancient monarchy 
of this country, of mending the bro- 
ken integrity of custom, so far as it 
affected his royal rights, England 
would have been saved from that in- 
tolerable Dutchman, who, because he 
probably thought it more agreeable 
to mount a throne in London than to 
preside among the reeking swamps of 
Holland, and looked to thrust both his 
hands into the deep exchequer of 
England for the expenses of his cru- 
sade against Louis XIV. and the Je- 
suits, as some would say,—according 
to others, to gratify his passion for war, 
a passion to which his capacity bore 
no sort of proportion,—is celebrated 
to this day in the peans of genuine 
Whigs, as “ Our Deliverer,” though, 
probably, if that cold heart could 
have been examined, there would 
have been found deeply engraven 
there, “My cousin's possessions,” 
not “Civil and religious liberty!” 
And yet, on the other hand, Eng- 
land escaping him, would not have 
had its list of queens with the 
name of his wife—that pattern of 
filial piety—the generous, the illus- 
trious Mary ;—she who, after the 
old Roman model, sacrificed all her 
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private affections—those ties which 
the debilitated, emasculated temper 
of modern ages has consecrated, and 
called holy—to the interests of the 
commonwealth and the public good ; 
a sort of modern Brutus in gown 
and shift, to whom her very child- 
ren, if any had been unhappy enough 
to be born to her, would have been 
no more than her royal father was; 
who would, no doubt, have for- 
sworn her own offspring, sacrificed 
them without an emotion, if thereby 
shecould have promoted the welfare of 
her country by mounting its throne, 
and lifting her husband after her. 

It was a wise attempt of Turgot 
and Calonne to abolish the right of 
the clergy of France to exemption 
from taxes, notwithstanding it was a 
right as ancient as the monarchy. 
And it will scarcely be considered 
presumptuous to assert, that if that 
prescriptive privilege had been 
promptly given up to the demand of 
those statesmen—and which was ad- 
hered to, be it observed, from inter- 
ested motives, and from no reverence 
for its ancient origin—the monstrous 
horrors of the Revolution might 
never have been heard of; the bi- 
shops might still have been in pos- 
session of their lands, the clergy of 
their tithes, and religion of the re- 
spect, the reverence, the affection of 
the nation. 

An unzhackled bravery, then, en- 
terprise unchecked by timidity, when 
the fitting occasion occurs, denotes 
a master in the craft of government; 
as much as rashness,—which mostly 
discovers itself when there is no 
need even for boldness, and which is 
usually as blind as it is intemperate,— 
is the mark of an inferiority, equally 
contemptible and dangerous. And 
we take leave to say, these times and 
modern statesmen give so many 
proofs of the possession of the latter 

uality, that the occasion would be 
ull of dread that, to be safely dealt 
with, demanded the former. 

Having said thus much as to the 
gravity of the changes introduced by 
this bill, as to the danger of them, 
and the rashness of incurring that 
danger except under the pressure 
of some imperious necessity; hav- 
ing suggested something like a defi- 
nition of such a necessity, and fully 
conceded that a necessity answering 
to that definition would furnish a 
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full justification of this measure, we 
will now proceed very briefly to con- 
sider what was iinet by the govern- 
ment as the ground or excuse for its 
introduction. 

And here, we find not only no 
necessity answering to our definition 
of an imperious one; but nothing 
appearing, in any respect, like a ne- 
cessity at all. The Government al- 
leges no deep disease in the Church 
requiring a sharp, violent remedy, 
nor any imminent or prospective 
external peril. They do not take 
the only possible ground, on which, 
we have ventured to say, they can 
stand. The apology they offer, the 
reason they advance, for procuring 
the enactment of a bill of this extra- 
ordinary and revolutionary nature, 
is no more, or other, than simply 
this, that some improvement will be 
effected by it in the ecclesiastical 
machinery which will be advantage- 
ous to the Church. 

It is scarcely possible to think that 
any person—not to say any person 
of ordinary caution—would, on seri- 
ous consideration, allow this to be a 
valid reason, or sufficient apology. 
But grant it were; suppose our in- 
terpretation of an imperious neces- 
sity to be too stringent; and that 
some great manifest profit to arise to 
the Church, which can be obtained 
in no other way, is as sound a reason 
as an extreme necessity would be, for 
attempting this, or any other serious 
change in the settled structure of 
government ;—allow all this, and yet 
we think the authors of the Man- 
chester Bishoprick Bill will gain 
very little by the concession. 

Not that that measure does not 
contain promise of advantage to the 
Church, in some very important re- 
spects. That there is a sort of necessit 
for amore active ecclesiastical surveil- 
lance will scarcely be disputed, even 
if Sir James Graham be right in 
thinking that the present number of 
bishops is sufficient for the full dis- 
charge of episcopal duties. And, no 
doubt, he was correct in saying so, if 
the true proper duties of a bishop 
be no more, or other, than those 
he has laid down—consecrations, or- 
dinations, confirmations, and institu- 
tions, the giving an opinion on points 
raised by his clergy, and advice to 
them cin they seek it. But he 
omitted that which is, or ought to 
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be, the principal duty of all, that 
duty which is defined by his very 
name—Episcopus, and which, if a 
legal recognition and sanction be re- 
quired for it, will be found laid down 
in a case, Re Dean of York, 2 Adol- 

hus and Ellis, new series : the duty of 
inspecting the manners of the people 
and clergy. Can that duty be said 
to be nothing, or a trifling one, which 
consists in watching the manner of 
life and the teaching of the clergy, 
the doctrinal knowledge and reli- 

ious conduct of the laymen of the 

hurch, in his diocese; in personal 
visitations ; in ministering to the 
temporal wants of the poor clergy 
and curates ; in exercising hospitality 
to all, but especially to them ; in the 
communication of knowledge to those 
of them who are deficient ; in ascer- 
taining the extent of every priest's 
knowledge in doctrine and matters 
merely ecclesiastical ; in continual in- 
spection of the fabric of churches, 
and incessant attention to the cere- 
monies of worship ? 

Our idea of a bishop, which we be- 
lieve to be warranted, if not by the 
unvarying practice of bishops in 
all ages, certainly by that of the 
bishops of the earlier, that is the 
best, and, independently of that, by 
the nature of their office, is that 
which is expressed by their style and 
title in this country, Reverend Father 
in God. Reverend by the simplicity, 

urity, unsecular manner of their 
ives; fathers in their affections, 
watchings, anxious and active cares. 
If we form in our imaginations a 
picture of an episcopal palace, we see 
an extensive building of ecclesiastic 
form and decoration ; not planned for 
the feasting of nobles, the indulgences 
of luxury, nor as a temple of refine- 
ment ; but for the uses of a simple— 
a rude, if you will— hospitality ;— 
charged with a multitude of dormi- 
tories for the use of the ordained sol- 
diers of the bishop’s holy regiment, 
standing open to them whenever it 
may betheir pleasure to occupy them; 
it contains a hall, and in the hall a 
table, garnished, not with chased sil- 
ver and gold, but with simple uten- 
sils ; laden every day, not with ex- 
otic dainties, but with ge meats, 
laid out according to the revenues 
of the see, for all eaters. And who 
would grudge bishops their revenues, 
were they so expended? There isa 
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library of divinity, to which all have 
access ; and a chapel, where, with all 
the splendour which the Reformed 
Church, niggard in that respect, al- 
lows, daily worship is celebrated. 
Sir James Graham’s conception of 
a bishop, makes him evidently a 
meow worldling ; the formal and 
istant judge; the mere deliverer of 
visitation addresses ; the receiver of 
aristocratic civilities and hospitalities ; 
the stately dispenser of a calculated 
charity ; the neglecter of his humble 
clergy; the nepotic dispenser of pa- 
tronage; the ambitious marrier of 
daughters; a creature of aprons, 
carriages, and liveries; a buzzing 
nat, living, like the rest, his brief 
a in and for this world; a mere 
mortal, unconscious, apparently, of 
immortality ; he who is said to be, in 
a peculiar sense, a temple and channel 
of the Holy Ghost, compounded of 
such materials as common men, of 
any understanding at all, hold in 
very slight regard, indeed, when they 
go to the composition of an ordinary 
ayman. And his conception of an 
episcopal palace is of a lordly «truc- 
ture, furnished with all the appli- 
ances of elegant indulgence; of which 
the kitchens are laid out for achieve- 
ments in the French art; and whose 
cellars are stocked from the choicest 
vineyards and vintages of Portugal, 
Spain, and France. If Sir James 
Graham's is any thing like the fact, 
what a wild imagination is ours! not 
wild as measured by right and origi- 
nal models, but as compared with the 
standard raised by modern secularity. 
But let him be right, for the pur- 
poses of this argument, and we have 
the strongest possible reason for con- 
tracting the size of dioceses, and in- 
creasing the number of the bishops. 
The extent of his diocese may render 
impossible the discharge of those du- 
ties which we have enumerated ; the 
number of his clergy may be far too 
eat for hospitality ; and the impossi- 
ility of being a bishop thoroughly 
may have engendered the habit of 
being no bishop at all, except in the 
discharge of the most ordinary and 
unavoidable episcopal functions. If 
bishops are, what we suppose they 
ought to be, then, by the increase of 
population and the multiplication of 
churches and priests, it is impossible 
but that they must be overburdened ; 
and if they are not what we think 
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they should be, the extent of their 
dioceses is a sufficient cause: it is 
probably the principal, it may be the 


—. 

We admit then the great advantage 
of narrowing the limits of those 
boundaries, creating new sees and 
new episcopi. 

But Lord John Russell's case is 
not made out by that admission. His 
unprecedented breach in the custom 
of fourteen hundred years is not the 
creation of a new bishop. A bold 
but ignobler innovator has done that 
before him. It consists in his pro- 
viding that the new bishop shall not 
be a lord of parliament,—a thing the 
other never presumed to do. 

Now what is to be advanced in 
justification of this? It is neither 
politic nor just to enlarge the bench 
of bishops in the Chamber of Peers. 
If it be both politic and just, it is im- 
possible. If it be impossible, the 
advantages which it has been ad- 
mitted may be obtained by diminish- 
ing the extent of dioceses, are not to 
be obtained except by making bishops 
who are not to be lords of parliament. 

We admit at once what we think 
no one could be found to deny,— 
that it would be highly impolitic in 
any minister to propose a consider- 
able addition, perhaps any at all, 
to the number of spiritual lords ; 
= in a minister intending 
well by the Church, as putting in 
jeopardy her interests; impolitic in 
one indifferent to it, as putting in 
jeopardy his own political power. 
Jealousy of ecclesiastical encroach- 
ment is not without excuse; and, 
whether excused or not, is; and is 
almost universal. It would put the 
whole kingdom under arms,—that is, 
in a wordy, agitation sense,—to send 
two or three additional bishops to the 
Peers’ House. It would probably 
cause such a ferment as might en- 
danger the seats of those who are 
there already. Let what may be 
said, the applause of the country is 
not for the bishops. Not only the 
affections of the people generally are 
not towards them, but not those even 
of any considerable body or section 
of the people. Justly or not, the 
common opinion of them is as of the 
figures of ecclesiastical pageantry—a 
sort of feudal decoration rather than 
as superior ministers, exercising ne- 
cessary, distinct functions. The rich 
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know them in drawing-rooms and 
at dinner-tables; the poor only 
with their garniture of lawn sleeves 
for the pulpit, and aprons for the 
carriage ; the beneficed clergy = an 
occasional card, the unbeneficed by 
the triennial castigation. Politicians 
remember them only for their votes 
on the Reform-bill, Irishmen for 
their hostility to Catholic Emancipa- 
tion. Sir Robert Inglis is the liege 
man of the whole order, and an ad- 
mirable soldier he is; but when the 
tug of war begins, we are almost 
afraid he will have to do battle with 
the Philistines alone—a crisis which 
we hope will be deferred till the time 
when the bishops have become epi- 
scopi ; and, deserving victory, will be 
able to bring large levies to the field. 
To drag them prematurely into that 
struggle, would be the height of 
impolicy in him who wishes to see 
them successful in it ; and to increase 
their number in the House of Lords 
would, we think, most certainly so 
drag them. 

But we cannot help considering that 
it would be as unjust as impolitic to 
introduce more bishops into the legis- 
lature. Add Nonconformists, sceptics, 
and infidels together, and the sum 
total of persons who are not members 
of the Church of England, who have 
no sympathies with her, but, on the 
contrary, are her constant, resolute 
enemies, will be found a large one, 
and to bear a large proportion to the 
population of the three kingdoms. 
But Nonconformists, sceptics, and in- 
fidels, are all subjects of the queen, all 
under the care of government, all 
affected by legislative action, all en- 
titled to legislative protection and 
tenderness; and were the govern- 
ment, at whose mercy they are, en- 
tirely ecclesiastic, or did ecclesiastical 
influence predominate in it, they all 
would have reasonable cause of ap- 

rehension. We include Roman 

atholics, and, of course, Presby- 
terians, under the head of Noncon- 
formists ; and when it is remembered 
that there are five or six millions of 
Roman Catholics in Ireland alone, 
and that nearly the whole population 
of Scotland is Presbyterian, we cannot 
but think Sir Robert Inglis himself 
would allow it to be unjust to increase 
the direct influence of the Church of 
England in the legislature. But 
whether impolitic as concerns the 
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Church or not, whether unjust or 
not, it might be highly prejudical, if 
not dangerous, to the State. During 
the struggles, the wholesome, if not 
very graceful struggles, of faction, it 
may frequently happen that, so far 
as the House of Lords is concerned 
in legislation, the bench of bishops 
will be able to turn the scale one 
way or the other, and so prescribe 
to the whole legislature its course of 
action. But the subjects of legisla- 
tive action are nearly all economic. 
Now, what can the bishops, if they 
are properly busy, or at all occupied 
in their calling and on their own 
subjects, know of commercial or agri- 
cultural matters? that is, what 
amount of practical, or even theo- 
retic acquaintance, can they have of 
such subjects to warrant the entrust- 
ing the whole power of the State with 
them for wielding to the determina- 
tion of agricultural or commercial 
points ? 

But if an addition to the number 
of bishops in the House of Lords be 
neither impolitic, unjust, nor danger- 
ous, it is yet, we believe, impossible. 
The Church itself does not desire it ; 
and would enter into no combinations, 
make no efforts, to procure it; the 
Nonconformists would be passionate 
in their opposition to it; the anti- 
religionists would enter the field 
against it, with a banner of liberty 
and weapons from their armory of 
contempt and ribaldry; they who 
hang upon the breath of popular 
constituencies would turn its flank in 
another direction ; and, finally, no 
government could probably be found 
strong enough to carry, or bold 
enough to purpose it. 

If it be impolitic then, unjust, 
dangerous, and, more than that, im- 
possible to add to the number of 
bishops in the House of Peers, and 
yet if there be a sort of necessity for 
making more bishops, there must be 
created bishops who shall not be 
lords of parliament. 

Let it be remembered, that we do 
not admit either the necessity of 
making new bishops at all, or the 
propriety of doing so, if the making 
them involve the breach of so 
ancient a custom as that by virtue 
of which bishops sit in the Upper 
House ; but, for the purposes of 
this argument, let not the propriety 
merely, but the necessity be granted. 
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And yet there is a way of evading 
the breach which we deprecate. In the 
twenty-sixth year of Henry VIIL, 
an act was passed providing for the 
nomination and consecration of suf- 
fragan bishops, one to each diocese ; 
and the several towns, twenty-six in 
number, which were to be the sees of 
suffragans, are appointed in the 
statute. The king was to give them 
titles. They were to be of the order 
of episcopi, to have canonical conse- 
cration, and were to discharge all 
offices properly episcopal. 

We cannot imagine why this statute 
has not been had recourse to, except 
for some reasons which we presume 
to call foolish, though they are given 
by Sir James Graham, and backed 
by the approval of Lord John Rus- 
sell 


There is no real ground for think- 
ing that inferior dignitaries would 
have no influence over the clergy. 
Archdeacons have influence as ordi- 
narti, and hold as such their paro- 
chial visitations. Why a dignified, 
titled, vicarius episcopi is to obtain 
less consideration from an educated 
body of gentlemen, who are priests 
besides, than a bishop who is not a 
lord of parliament, we cannot con- 
ceive, 

The whole difficulty seems to us 
immediately solved by this proposal 
of suffragans, unless the expense 
of endowing their sees be too much 
for the episcopal fund now at the 
disposal of the government, or would 
consume more of it than the go- 
vernment is disposed to appropriate 
to such a purpose. But in that case, 
why should not suffragans be ap- 
pointed in the largest, most densely 
populated dioceses first ; and others 
allotted to the rest, as circumstances 
require, or means accrue to enable it ? 

But there is another way of meet- 
ing the difficulty, by which probably 
the whole episcopal fund would be 
left untouched and free to be thrown 
into the capitular, and be turned to 
other, perhaps more valuable uses, 
that of Manchester bishoprics. 

To every bishop's see, that is, his 
cathedral church, there is, of course, 
a dean, the head of his chapter. The 
revenues of the deans are various in 
amount, but usually sufficient, some- 
times excessive. The bishop has 
ower to discharge the dean from 

is obligation of ninety days’ resi- 
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dence in his cathedral church. His 
duties are defined thus: to advise the 
bishop, in conjunction with the chap- 
ter, in spiritualities, and restrain him 
in temporalities: nothing more than 
that. 

It appears that a dean’s time is 
entirely his own, might it not very 
properly be made the Church's? 
Surely there is nothing to prevent 
this, for the dean is compelled only to 
ninety days’ residence in his cathedral 
church, out of the three hundred and 
sixty-five,—a share of time not, as it 
would seem, greater than the claims 
of the cathedral district might require. 
And more still, the bishop has power 
to give him dispensation from even 
that. As to endowment, if the reve- 
nues of any particular deanery should 
be found not sufficient for a suffragan 
see, they might be raised by loppin 
from others thatare excessive ; or if the 
government should be deterred, by 
the fear of stirring some facetious 
prebendary, from touching any more 
capitular properties, a very incon- 
siderable sum taken from the episco- 
pal fund would be sufficient to raise 
every diaconal income to a suffragan 
height. The dean might continue 
dean of his cathedral church; and have 
his own suffragan see in the place “p- 
pointed by the statute of Henry VILL, 
or any other more convenient. 

And as to this conversion of deans 
into suffragans being a violence done 
to them, and a breach of custom, 
there are, we believe, only thirteen 
deans of the old foundation; all the 
rest are of the new, and can boast no 
more ancient a descent than from the 
reign of Henry VIIL., nor a more 
honourable lineage or stock than the 
confiscation of the monasteries. They 
were endowed out of the possessions 
of the suppressed houses ; and are, 
therefore, not entitled to a very de- 
licate consideration, either in respect 
of their ancient foundation or honour- 
able origins. 

We presume to think the epis- 
copal wants of the Church might 
have been supplied by these tri- 
fling alterations in its existing ma- 
chinery, without any diversion of 
its funds, almost without contribution 
from the funds already diverted. 
Functions, occupation, would be 
given to dignitaries now in being, 
who have none; ecclesiastics, who 
no sooner make their nests in some 
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ancient cathedral walls than they 
tuck themselves in for a life of com- 
fortable repose, which is never dis- 
turbed for any more important mat- 
ter than the execution of capitular 
deeds, would be turned to account in 
the working of the great machine of 
theChurch. As for their giving advice 
to their bishops in spiritualities and 
temporalities, we imagine the bishops 
will not receive it in the one case and 
do not need it in the other. Such 
effected alterations would have been 
breach of a venerable usage ; would 
have been, we think, acceptable to the 
whole Church, except some six-and- 
twenty sinecurists; would be unob- 
jectionable to any class of people, 
except those in which the anti-creed, 
anti-establishment rancour, or infidel 
bigotry, that most rooted and narrow 
of all bigotries, is so rampant, that of 
measures affecting the Church they 
hate those most which are best caleu- 
lated to purify its spirit or increase 
its efficiency. 

We seem to ourselves, then, to 
have demonstrated that the necessity 
for new bishops at all is not so im- 
perious as to constitute any thing like 
a justification for committing a breach 
in the ecclesiastico-political consti- 
tution of the country, in a part of it 
which is propped by the authority 
derived from the sanction of fourteen 
hundred years; that, be such neces- 
sity as imperative as it may, it might 
have been yielded to in a manner not 
involving such a breach, and which 
is recommended on other subsidiary 
grounds; that the Manchester Bi- 
shoprick-bill, is a measure violent in 
itself, and dangerous in its conse- 
quences. Would it could be re- 
called! though we fear that the sort 
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of bill we should desire to see passed 
would be much less to the taste 
of this restless age. It is too tame; 
it implies too great a deference 
to the wisdom of our ancestors; a 
phrase which we are not afraid to use, 
though the factious or silly abuse of 
it has brought it into some contempt. 
The rousing into activity a dormant 
statute is no ecclesiastical revolution. 
It is not a step big enough, daring 
enough, for the ambitious genius of 
the premier. It would afford him 
no opportunity of displaying (which 
we think he loves) his generous, 
magnanimous contempt for all calcu- 
lated, cautious, way-feeling measures; 
his indifference to authority, his ne- 
glect of precedent, his carelessness of 
settled institutions, his jaunty readi- 
ness to assault the most venerable 
parts of the structure of government, 
a promptitude increasing pari passu 
with their antiquity and authority. 
To merely put in motion machinery 
now lying and rusting in disuse, is 
work not worth the attention of so 
eminent an engineer, whose rare con- 
structive skill would be wasted on 
repairs which any journeyman is 

ual to. Such ambition, combined 
with such confidence, make a pilot of 
the State dangerous ; and to such an 
one our ship of England is now en- 
trusted, who, eternally busy at the 
helm, is likely enough to run her on 
some desperate shore, —we will not 
say from bis ignorance of navigation, 
but from neglect of his charts; while 
we, passengers in that ship, tremble 
in momentary expectation that some 
hidden bank or rock will stave in 
her noble planks, and send her and 
all her freight to an unfathomed 
bottom. 
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Caarter III. 


THE LOST DAUGHTER. 


** What will not woman when she loves ? 
When lost, alas! who can restore her ?’’—Rocers. 


Besiwwe the chamber of state occu- 
pied by the guerilla leaders there was 
a large halt-furnished closet, in the 
present possession of a monk and a 
couple of muleteers, who were peace- 
ably discussing a stoup of honest 
Vasquez’ vin ordinaire ; not, however, 
without heavy protests against both 
strength and flavour of a wine which 
the pursy host declared, by every 
saint, could not be equalled in any 
venta short of Madrid; nay, nor in 
the capital itself. Much to their sur- 

rise and dissatisfaction, at a whisper 
rom the Saltador, they were un- 
ceremoniously ejected; and when the 
door was closed, the young partida 
placed himself upon a bench, and in- 
vited his trembling companion to be 
seated. 

“ Wilt thou deal honestly with me, 
Leonora?” said the Saltador,jas he 
took her hand in his, and turned a 
searching look at the blushing face 
beside him. 

“ T will,” was the reply. 

“ Have ye, girl, any secret missive 
concealed upon your person? Are 
ye the bearer of private intelli- 
gence ?” 

“ T haveneither letter nor message,” 
said the prisoner, firmly ; “ nor would 
you find any thing, no matter how 
rigid was the search, concealed upon 
my person, save two or three pistoles 
and this small rosary: so may the 
Virgin hear me in my hour of need!” 
- she pressed the crucifix to her 
ips. 

yi I believe you,” replied the Salta- 
dor. “ But why do we find you, al- 
most at midnight, wandering alone 
in this wild mountain? Whither 
were you going ?” 

“ T know not,” said the girl, with a 
heavy sigh. 

“Nay, Leonora,” returned the 

erilla, reproachfully; “I mean 

indly towards you, and would you 
return my compassion by ungenerous 
concealment ?” 


“By every saint, I speak the 
truth!” replied the girl. 

“ T cannot,” said the partida, “ re- 
concile thy actions with thy words, 
Leonora.” 

“Did you but know my sad story, 
Saltador! Start not that I call you 
by that title, for often have I heard 
that name mentioned in Madrid, 
when waylaid convoys and intercepted 
letters were deplored.” 

“Why not confide, then, your 
secret to me?” said the guerilla. 

“ Willingly,” replied the girl. “I 
have no secret to disclose, and nothing 
to reveal beyond what you have heard 
already in the curses of an angry 
father. Listen :— 

“Manifold as the cruelties com- 
mitted by the invaders upon un- 
offending peasants have been, all fell 
short of the dreadful atrocities -in- 
flicted on our lonely hamlet. Late 
on a wet and stormy evening, three 
or four French lancers entered our 
secluded village. ‘They had separated 
from their party, wandered from the 
proper route, reached our quiet home; 
themselves worn down, their horses 
quite exhausted. ‘Through fear, and 
not affection, they were civilly re- 
ceived, lodged until the morrow, ex- 
pressed their thanks, and, guided by 
a@ peasant, regained the road they had 
lost. Unhappily for themselves and 
others, our village boasted the beaut 
of its females; and the report which 
the wandering horsemen brought to 
their head-quarters gave an exag- 
gerated account of all that could tempt 
the cupidity of some, and excite the 
devilish passions of others. A league 
from us, and much more accessible, 
another hamlet stood. It was entered 
at noon-day by a French patrol— 
they ate, and drank, and plundered ; 
and wearied at last with committing 
robbery on unarmed peasants, who 
dared not venture to remonstrate, 
they wantonly set fire to what they 
could not carry off, and crowned their 
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villany by adding female outrage to 
destruction. 

“In that hamlet there were twin- 
brothers named Cassano, daring young 
men of doubtful reputation. They 
neither tended goats, nor laboured 
like other villagers, and yet their 
cottage was far better supplied than 
any other. They were frequently for 
weeks away, and they came back 
always with a well-filled purse—and 
while some whispered they were bri- 
gands, others said they were only 
contrabandistas. On their last return 
from a longer absence than usual, 
José brought home a wife. She was 
extremely handsome ; and the village 
opinions were divided as to whether 
their only sister, Jacintha, or the 
bride, deserved the palm of beauty : 
but all agreed that, were Castile ran- 
sacked, two prettier peasants could 
not be found. 

“ On that sad day the Cassanos had 
been anxiously expected ; for, wild as 
their pursuits might be, kinder sons 
or fonder brothers never existed than 
these bold youths. Half crazed, and 
fearing that her returning children 
should meet the marauders, and then 
murder would consummate that even- 
ing’s atrocities, their mother hastened 
over the next sierra to warn them of 
their danger. On the summit of the 
ridge she met the returning smug- 
glers. Dishevelled hair, a flashing 
eye, a frantic mood, told that some 
disaster had occurred, and both the 
youths demanded what it might be. 

“*My wife?’ exclaimed José. 

_“*My sister?’ responded Hen- 
riquez. 

“* Alas, José, thou art a dishonoured 
husband! Henriquez, thy sister is 
undone!’ and, with a thrilling shriek, 
she pointed to the French patrol, 
who were winding round the base 
of the sierra. Their march was ir- 
regular —the village mules, laden 
with plunder, detained them; all, 
less or more, were intoxicated ; and 
two had fallen considerably behind 
the rest, so drunk as with difficulty 
to keep their saddles. 

“The Cassanos, without another 

uestion, bounded down the sierra— 
through the dry channel of a winter 
torrent gained the horse-path with- 
out notice—and each selecting the 
concealment of an opposite rock, in- 
terposed themselves between the 
main body of the marauders and the 
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devoted stragglers who lagged be- 
hind. Fire-arms the smugglers were 
provided with, but they declined 
their use: the knife was sure and 
silent. On rode the doomed men, 
reeling in their stirrups, and babbling 
with the garrulity of drunkenness. 

“** Pierre, how the fair girl scream- 
ed! Wouldst thou believe it ?—I felt 
half inclined to spare her !° 

“¢ And more fool thou, Antoine.’ 

“Ere the name had passed his 
lips, the long blade of the smuggler’s 
poniard was hidden in his heart; 
while José’s knife, quick as his arm 
could disengage it, again and again 
buried itself in the person of his 
comrade. The wretched men drop- 
ped from their saddles, each with a 
dozen wounds, the least a mortal one. 
The horses started and galloped on, 
while the contrabandistas savagely 
mutilated the corpses of their slaugh- 
tered enemies. ‘T'wo minutes sufficed 
to execute the work of vengeance ; 
and when the comrades of the mur- 
dered lancers, alarmed by the ap- 
pearance of horses without riders, 
hurried back to ascertain the cause, 
they found the wretched men so 
fearfully disfigured, that eyes, ac- 
customed to look upon a battle-field 
all unmoved, turned from the sight 
with horror. Who were the mur- 
derers ? None could pretend to guess. 

“Tf ever vengeance was evoked by 
savage violence, if ever it was exacted 
with unspeakable ferocity, it was on 
this occasion. The terrible exhibition 
of the mutilated bodies of their com- 
rades roused the French soldiery to 
madness ; and, while they heaped 
curses on the actors, they never in- 
quired what caused the fearful act. 
From the commanding officers the 
exciting violence of the soldiery was 
kept back ; and, infuriated by what 
they considered an unprovoked mur- 
der, a further latitude was given by 
expressed authority to military h- 
cense. 

“From my father’s record of his 
wrongs—wrongs which left him with- 
out home, or wife, or daughter—you 
know what drove the old man to take 
arms. When he returned, he found 
the smouldering ashes of a cottage— 
a wife driven mad by insult, a daugh- 
ter ruined—ay, worse than ruined — 
carried off to be the plaything of the 
villain who had robbed her of her 
purity. 
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“ At first I was inconsolable ; and 
although my sad fate was thus far 
mitigated, inasmuch as I had fallen 
into the ssion of one who was, 
both in birth and habits, gentle, still, 
for months, the consciousness of moral 
degradation rendered me to Le Clerc 
anything but a cheerful companion. 
But many an unknown avenue leads 
to a woman’s heart. I saw others, 
who had been abducted like myself, 
coarsely thrown aside when those 
who had inflicted the injury had 
wearied of the being they had ruined. 
Le Clerc, on the contrary, treated 
me with unabated kindness. Gradu- 
ally I forgot his offence, esteemed, 
and liked, and loved him. And now, 
Saltador, the extent of my delinquency 
is confessed. 

“Le Clere was recalled to the 
capital, and placed upon the usurper’s 
staff, and from that moment his 
bearing changed towards me. The 
profligate example of king and cour- 
tiers had due effect, and for other 
favourites I was neglected. But yes- 
terday the veil was torn aside; and, 
in covert language, he told me plainly 
that I was a castaway. 

“* Leonora,’ he said, with much 
confusion, ‘I have ever treated you 
with kindness 

*“* Not ever, Le Clerc, or I should 
not have been here,’ I answered. 
‘Why name this kindness now ?’ 

“*Only that it shall be continued 
with unabated constancy, although 
circumstances may require that in 
appearance we shall separate.’ 

“TI gasped for breath, but mus- 
tered courage and told him to pro- 
ceed. 

“* You know that I have been for- 
tunate in obtaining the favour of the 
king. He has placed me in his house- 
hold—nay, more, given me a convin- 
cing proof of his attachment. You 
have seen Doiia Inez de Cordova, the 
daughter of Conde de P 

“*And one of the innumerable 
mistresses of the royal débauché !’ 
IT exclaimed, impatiently. ‘ Well, to 
the point at once !’ 

“**T is all mere scandal’ (and I 
saw his colour change) ; ‘and to prove 
it so, the king has determined to wed 
the lady, and P 

“* End a connexion his majesty is 
tired of. And who may be the for- 
tunate man destined to wive this 
virtuous lady, by your account, but 
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one whom the world will call no- 
thing but a discarded favourite? 
Say it at once; or shall I spare you 
the proud confession, Henri? That 
honour has devolved on you!’ 

“T need not dwell upon the scene 
that followed, Saltador. Enough to 
say, that he who tore me from a 
virtuous home, won my reluctant 
love, and for whom parents and coun- 
try were forgotten, abandoned me 
for mercenary motives—to rid his 
master of a liaison which required 
some difficulty to end. The pauper 
king dowered the discarded fair one 
with a confiscated estate; and the 
marriage will be solemnised to-mor- 
row evening at the villa of Aranjuez, 
a short half league without the gates 
of Madrid. Need you now wonder, 
Saltador, that, half maddened, I left 
the city, and wandered I knew nor 
cared not whither? Where could I 
go to? What home was open to 
the outcast? Accident directed me 
to these hills; and, for my guilt, I 
fled from him who had destroyed me 
only to encounter the parent I had 
dishonoured, and listen, while smart- 
ing under the deep agony of ill- 
requited love, to curses heaped upon 
my guilty head by him to whom I 
owe existence. Would that the old 
man’s hand had not been mastered, 
and that his knife had reached this 
breaking heart !” 

“Leonora, I pity, nay, I could 
almost weep for thee!” exclaimed 
the Saltador.. “I and my comrades 
will plead for the Manco’s pardon. 
Say you that the wedding takes place 
to-morrow evening ?” 

“Ay, and graced with the pre- 
sence of the royal profligate. No 
less would satisfy the haughty dame ; 
and he, forsooth! too happy to free 
himself from one too highly con- 
nected to be lightly thrown aside, even 
had more been demanded from him, 
would have conceded it. Still, to 
preserve appearances, he goes in strict 
éncognito.” 

“Ha!” cried the Saltador; “his 
escort, therefore, will be small. 
What may the distance be from the 
next gate to the villa that you named? 
Said you not half a league ?” 

“That scarcely. I have ridden 
there within the quarter of an 
hour.” 

“Enough. IfI be not much de- 
ceived, thy intelligence would go far 
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to win thy pardon. Stay here: I 
will speedily return.” 

He did not; but before many mi- 
nutes had elapsed the door unclosed, 
and the maimed one entered. Ter- 
rified at his unexpected appearance, 
the half-distracted girl hid her head 
between her hands. 

*“ Leonora!” said the old man, in 
a subdued voice, that could not be 
mistaken. 

“Father!” exclaimed the lost girl, 
as she sprung to his opened arms, 
clung wildly to his breast, and heard 
the words of pardon. 

* * * * 

The prolific expedients adopted by 
a people struggling determinately 
for freedom to overcome difficulties 
which, under ordinary circumstances, 
would be considered insurmountable, 
were never so strikingly evidenced as 
in the history of the partida war. 
While military supplies were poured 
into the Peninsula with lavish pro- 
fusion, to render the Spanish regular 
troops effective for the field, with 
trifling aid from Britain, the guerillas 
were left to their own resources, and 
the results were precisely the reverse 
of what might have been naturally 
conjectured. With rare exceptions, 
the armies were a useless mob, 
—while the irregulars were the 
ablest allies that ever operated 
with disciplined soldiers. Arms, 
clothing, accoutrements—in short, 
every munition of war that was trans- 
mitted to the levies in the field, passed 
into the hands of the invaders—while 
the partidas looked to the enemy for 
all they wanted; or when that brave 
but precarious dependence failed, 
trusted to their own ingenuity, and 
that was seldom taxed in vain. 

Their fertility in expedient sup- 
= the place of regular resources. 

very sierra was a fortress, every 
mountain had its magazine. In path- 
less hills there were hospitals for the 
sick, and a place of refuge for those 
whose age or youth required protec- 
tion, and where their wives and 
daughters were placed beyond the 
reach of insult. Nor were there 
any, no matter what might be their 
sex or age, in this wild community, 
who did not “the state some 
service.” The women nursed the 
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sick and dressed the wounded; 
the old men, when unable to take 
arms, manufactured powder for those 
who were fitted for active service, 
even childhood was turned to some 
account; and, by youthful hands, 
lint was scraped for the hospitals, 
and cartridges formed for the field. 
To one of these mountain-fastnesses 
the Manco despatched his recovered 
child ; and while a horse was being 
prepared and a guide selected, the 
Saltador entered the room to say fare- 
well, and was gratefully welcomed. 
“ Saltador,” said the smiling girl, 
“how deeply am I now indebted to 
you! You have saved me from de- 
spair, and turned my sorrow into joy. 
The lips that hailed me with a curse, 
have cheered me with a blessing. 
How then shall I prove my grati- 
tude? Should sickness befall, Tll 
traverse Spain to watch beside your 
bed, and tend you like a sister. 
Should war's fortune make you 
captive 
“ No fear of that, Leonora, if there 
be but a ravine at hand;” and the 
Partida laughed. 
“ Should wounds —— 
“ Nay, pretty one, I am safe from 
casualties of that kind, if French re- 
ae be true. Heard ye not that I 
nave a sealed compact with the devil, 
and am impervious to lead and steel ? 
Hark! I hear horse-tramps in the 
court-yard. If, indeed, you owe me 
aught, allow me to cancel the debt 
after my own fashion. One parting 
kiss, Leonora, and the account be- 
tween you anc me is closed !” 
Hastily the young guerilla pressed 
lips which were not refused, and the 
anco entered to say the horse was 
ready, and a trusty guide in waiting. 
The young partida led her to the 
court-yard, and, in three minutes 
more, she who had been lost and 
found was riding from the venta. 
Reader, if you be ultra-ceremoni- 
ous, you will probably deem ‘it a 
liberty when a gentleman kisses a 
young lady on the acquaintance of 
alf an hour. It may be so, and I 
have but one apology to offer. Early 
habits are incorrigible—and I may 
as well unbag the cat at once. The 
Saltador was — an Irishman! 


” 
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THE MOUNTAIN BIVOUAC.—~A PEEP INTO THE CAPITAL. 


While the maimed one’s daughter 
was speeding through the hill coun- 
try, by unfrequented roads known 
only to the mountaineers, the gue- 
rilla chiefs resumed their conference, 
and honest Vasquez was favoured 
with another order. The unhappy 
innkeeper groaned and submitted to 
his destiny, replaced the empty flasks 
with full ones, and modestly retired 
from the presence. 

When the door was closed, the 
Manco eagerly inquired, “What were 
the tidings which the young guerilla 
had gathered from his daughter ?” 

“Ts there another convoy on the 
road ?” said the old man. 

“None, Manco, that she knows of.” 

“An outpost that may be sur- 

rised?” pursued the Empecinado; 
ut the Saltador shook his head. 

“T have the tidings, for a pistole,” 
observed the Medico; “and mine will 
o— the shrewdest guess of any. 

me cantatrice, or ballet-dancer, is on 
the road, bound for the capital under 
escort of a regiment of dragoons, to 
charm the audience with a falsetto, or 
fascinate Madrid with a pirouette ?” 

“Further from the mark than 
any,— Martin Diez’ bolt went nearer 
to the butt.” 

“ Out with the news, Saltador.” 

“There is one peculiarity that 
marks my native land—for there an 
inquiry is answered by a question. 

at would you give, Medico, for a 
dashing captain of dragoons ?” 

“Umph! Probably an hour’s ride.” 

“ For a colonel, Empecinado ?” 

“T would double the Medico’s 
offer.” 

“What would you, Manco, for 
a recreant archbishop, who blasphe- 
mously pronounced the puppet of 
Napoleon a heaven-selected mo- 
narch to fill the throne of Spain?” 

“TI would give a choice of fin- 
gers from either hand, were it only 
to clutch his reverend collar with the 
other.” 

“ Nay, I must not trifle with you, 
brothers,— higher fame lies within 
our reach to-morrow evening,—a 
general ?” 

“ Good,” said the Medico. 

“A marshal ?” 


“Better,” observed the Empeci- 


0. 

“Nay, nobler still: royalty may 
be grasped in the person of El Rey 
Jose!” 

Briefly the Saltador told his tale, 
and all pronounced the attempt most 
hopeful. 

“Saltador, the project emanates 
with you. Speak first, and say how 
would you effect the royal capture?” 
said the Medico. 

“As the usurper goes incognito, his 
escort will not exceed a few dra- 

oons, and were my counsel taken, 

alf-a-score of our best mounted ri- 
ders should make the attempt,—a 
larger body might create suspicion,— 
and the thing must be managed by a 
dash.” 

In this opinion the partida chiefs 

eed 


"ee If Ibe deemed worthy to lay sin- 
ful handson the Lord’s anointed e 

“The devil's!” exclaimed the old 
man ionately. 

“Nay, Manco. I have for it the 
authority of a father of the church, 
the pious prelate of Tudela,” contin- 
ued the Saltador. 

“ Out upon the holy traitor! 
to the point, Saltador.” 

“"T is simple. If I cannot make 
the first move with a handful of our 
people, the affair is utterly impractic- 
able. We must approach the villa 
by twos and threes, take different 
roads, and avoid every appearance 
that might create suspicion. United 
at a given point, a rapid dash may 

in the prize; while you shall make 
Sinaddens to support us, cover 
our retreat in failure, and carry off 
the captive should we succeed.” 

“"T will be a glorious exploit to 
snatch a king from his own capital, 
and that isoned by ten thousand 
men!” said the Medico. 

“ We need an able guide,” observed 
the Saltador. “Are there among our 
riders any who are familiar with the 
outskirts of Madrid?” 

“Tl find you two,” returned the 
Medico. “One sawed his prison-bars, 
and saved some trouble and delay in 
waiting for judicial authority to step 
out. The other, unhappy man! was 
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afflicted with a pretty wife, to whom 
a captain of cuirassiers was particu- 
larly attentive. I hate to trouble 
men with impertinent inquiries, and 
all I know from Francisco is, that the 
gallant captain was found upon the 
staircase one morning with his throat 
slit: and to me, a redresser - general 
of wrongs, like another Quixote, the 
injured husband immediately re- 
paired. —Tll summon both.” 

The gentleman who had been af- 
flicted with the handsome consort 
knew the locality intimately. It had 
been the suburban residence of a 
wealthy manufacturer, who, with a 
comfortable independence, wisely re- 
tired to England in good time, secur- 
ing an ample competency, and leav- 
ing properties, now valueless, to be 
confiscated to the uses of the state. 
The villa and its approaches, to this 
partida, were perfectly familiar. 

Before day broke, the guerillas 
took their departure. No bill was 
asked, none was presented, and 

** How the audit stood none knew, 

save Heaven ! ”’ 

“Vasquez,” said the Medico, “ by 
this visit thou hast won golden opi- 
nions. Keep that batch of arman- 
tillianos sacred.” 

“ Most honourable Senhor,—save 
a solitary bottle, not a flask remains,” 
responded the master of the venta 
with a heavy sigh. 

“And it were more the pity that 
some canting monk or vulgar trader 
should drink this honoured relic. 
Empecinado, halt a moment! Vas- 
quez insists upon a parting horn, ay, 
though we drink it in the saddle. 
Haste thee, Vasquez,—never was inn- 
keeper so honoured.” 

“ Medico, have you no money ?” 
returned his companion, with a smile. 

“Not ascruple. The grub—the 
earth-worm—every drop which pass- 
ed our lips this evening, in his secret 
soul he wished were aquafortis. 
Nay, Saltador, let us murder him 
with civility.” 

It was in faith the last bottle, and 
the desperate host thought the sooner 
its fate were ended, the: sooner his 
valued and valuable patrons would 
leave ; and, accordingly, he speedily 
reap uncorked the flask, and 
filled the drinking horns of the 
horsemen. 

“Friend,” said the Saltador, “ like 
my comrade here, I bear honourable 
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testimony to your merits, and will re- 
pay your hospitality with excellent 
advice.” 

Vasquez groaned audibly. 

“ Your kid, my fat friend, is unex- 
ceptionable, but your swine’s-fiesh, 
Vasquez,—TI cannot, as a Christian 
man, commend it: too much of the 
acorn,—too little of the barley. 
Amend it, friend. Good morrow ;” 
and on he rode. 

The Medico kissed his hand, bade 
Heaven bless him, and followed his 
retiring comrades. 

“And is this the patriotic method 
of settling an account ?” groaned the 
ill-used innkeeper. “Some twenty 
flasks of matchless wine,—three fat 
kids,—swine’s flesh beyond all reck- 
oning,—two sacks of barley,—and 
the whole tale scored off with good 
advice! Nay, I must not omit the 
Medico’s parting benison. May the 
saints preserve me from his blessing! 
I suppose the next favour with which 
he would reward my hospitality 
would be to hang me, as, three weeks 
since, he hung the priest and post- 
master. Well, the choice is pleasant 
that lies between hanging and starv- 
ation. Another visit, some good ad- 
vice, a farewell blessing, and I'm 
eaten out of house and home; while, 
did I bat hint I were a ruined man, 
up I go!” 

An hour’s easy riding brought the 
partida leaders, with some fifty trusty 
followers, to the halting-place they 
had chosen for temporary conceal- 
ment; and day was just dawning as the 
troop picketted the horses, and the vi- 
dets took post upon the high grounds, 
which commanded for miles the cir- 
cumjacent country. The wooded 
height on which the guerillas bivou- 
acked was scarcely three leagues 
from the capital; but asafer lurking- 
place could not have been selected 
by desperate men preparing for a 
desperate enterprise. Rocks and un- 
derwood afforded ample shelter,— 
every road by which an enemy could 
approach was exposed to the keen 
scrutiny of their sentries,—and the 
close proximity of the height to the 
metropolis ensured security; for 
none would suspect that a band of 
outlaws would place themselves au- 
daciously within the outposts of a 
garrison ten thousand strong. In 
war, however, safety and daring go 
frequently hand in hand. 
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The gentleman who, in the par- 
lance of the Medico, had been af- 
flicted with the pretty wife, was de- 
spatched over-night to Madrid, to feel 

e way for carrying out the even- 
ing’s intended adventure. He was 
a fellow blessed with strong nerves 
and undaunted assurance, and al- 
though more than suspected of cut- 
ting the throat of a cuirassier, he 
boldly undertook the dangerous mis- 
sion. 

Two hours after noon the partida 
chiefs were roused from their siesta, 
for Francisco had returned. 

“Ts all quiet in Madrid? any thing 
fresh astir ?” asked the Empecin- 


0. 

“ Nothing beyond the usual daily 
addition to the scandal of the virtuous 
court.” 

“Have you learned whether the 
girl’s statement is correct ?” inquired 
the Manco. 

“ To the letter,” replied the envoy. 
* The wedding takes place at gun- 
fire, and I shall honour the ceremony 
with my presence.” 

“You!” exclaimed the Medico. 

“Yes, by the truth of a lawyer's 
clerk.” 

“And in what capacity? Father to 
the bride?” 

“ No, Empecinado,— only footman 
to the bridegroom.” 

“On with your story, man,” said 
the Manco, impatiently. 

“T reached Madrid unchallenged ; 
for when I heard the horse-tramps of 
the patrols, I always managed to 
hide me till they passed. Soon after 
daylight I passed the gates unques- 
tioned, and, well acquainted with an 
inn where discarded lackeys and 
gentlemen of no particular profession, 
who live by their ingenuity, congre- 
gate, I dropped in to learn the city 
gossip, trusting for safe disguise to 
this courier’s habit. Presently an 
understrapper of the palace,—some 
deputy-assistant to the under-porter 
—entered, and brim full he was with 
news. <A three-league walk will 
give a man some appetite, and I had 
called for refreshment and a stoup of 
wine. The royal functionary looked 
wistfully at the podrida, and declared 
if the taste equalled but the smell 
the cook should be canonised. I 
pressed him to partake, and the royal 
attuché graciously consented. I 
fancied, in truth, that mountain 
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air, and a three-leagues’ walk be- 
fore cock-crow, would whet the ap- 
petite, but, by San Juan, mine was 
child’s play compared with the per- 
formance of the palace guest!” 

“ «From the country, friend?’ he 
inquired, after turning down a horn 
of Xerez. 

“*T am,’ I modestly replied. 

“* Your errand to the capital? if 
there be no liberty in asking it.’ 

“* None in the world,’ I replied ; 
*I would better my condition if I 
could. In Toledo there is much 
work and low wages.’ 

** And have you come to Madrid, 
then, to better yourself? Out ofthe 
frying-pan into——but you know 
the proverb. Here there are no 
wages —nothing but arrears, and 
money seems to have vanished from 
the earth.’ 

“* You, my good sir, holding as 
you do an honourable appointment 
in a royal household, can feel no 
scarcity ?’ 

“ * Scarcity !’ exclaimed the little 
man; ‘we have neither money nor 
credit, nor a channel open through 
which either could be obtained. ‘To 
save us from the gallows, Napoleon 
would not give his brother, my mas- 
ter, a namesake of himself. The 
queen ——— but no scandal of her ma- 
jesty. The king is a perfect Solo- 
mon, as far as women go; the mar- 
shals don’t value him a button; and 
if he but hints at another forced 
loan, that old, stiff-necked repub- 
lican, Jourdan, asks him where it is 
to come from, and swears he will 
resign his command and return to 
Paris instanter. We are bad enough 
in that quarter already, without his 
blowing the coal, for the saints know 
the kiln is hot enough !’ 

“T had found the very man I wished 
for ; never was a barber more com- 
municative; all the tongue wanted 
was to be oiled, and I called for more 
wine. 

“¢At this moment, friend—but I 
forget thy name—oh, Guzman !— 
well, honest Guzman, we are in pre- 
cious confusion at the palace. ‘This 
very evening we shove over a trou- 
blesome favourite on the shoulders 
of an obliging aide-de-camp.’ 

“ * Which I should say were a most 
happy deliverance.’ 

“+ And so it would have been, Guz- 
man—that wine is excellent! Could 
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we, think you, as Christian men, ma- 
nage another stoup ?’ 

“T called for it, and he continued,— 

“¢ Ay, Guzman, so it would have 
been, had the lady taken to matri- 
mony in a quiet way; but nothin 
less, forsooth, than a half-roya 
wedding will serve her turn, and 
the king must honour the cere- 
mony, and in state! He, good, easy 
man, at once consented; and then 
came the devil to pay. The queen 
threatens to quit the Escurial; two 
dozen mistresses are dying with jea- 
lousy, and up in arms; the generals 
swear that no order for an escort 
shall come through them; and Jour- 
dan has despatched estafettes along 
the road to Pamplona to order horses 
for his return direct to Paris. But 
stay—is not that my old gossip, Bar- 
nardine, now major-domo to the 
bridegroom that is to be, the Capi- 
taine le Clerc? Shall we have 
him in? One horn of this glorious 
Xerez, and out comes all the news!’ 

“ ¢ In with him, Tomaso!’ 

“T laughed heartily as [looked from 
the window of the Twelve Apostles, 
for so mine inn was called, at the 
friendly contest which ensued be- 
tween the under-doorkeeper of 
royalty and the maggiore-domo of 
the favoured bridegroom. For a few 
seconds Barnardine held out, for, as 
he declared, he had more business on 
his poor shoulders than would crush 
down another Atlas; but when the 
quality of the wine was urged, and 
it was = intimated in a whisper 
that I would stand the reckoning, he 
condescended to step in, premising 
that his visit must be considered 
what is termed a ‘ flying one.’ 

“*T cannot remain one minute, 
good Tomaso, but to wish you good 
health, and drink to this well- 
favoured gentleman, your new ac- 
quaintance.’” 

The Medico and Saltador laughed 
heartily at Francisco's delicate allu- 
sion to his outer man. 

“* Heaven alone can carry me 
through the troubles of this day. 
You know our wedding comes off 
to-night, and we counted on the 
attendance of the household, To- 
maso, and, lo! not a lackey nor a 
page will be permitted to attend the 
entertainment. By the mass, I am 
half demented ! Senter honour- 
able guests beside the king, and no 
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servitors to wait upon them but a 
stupid lackey, a drunken oon, 
and a page destined for the gallows, 
who smashes every thing he lays a 
finger to. Barnardine! what sins 
hast thou committed to bring thee to 
this sad pass ?’ 

“* Corpo de Dios!’ exclaimed the 
under-porter, “ you are scant of at- 
tendance, Barnardine! ‘The friend 
holds faster than the brother,’ says 
the adage, and I will be thy guardian 
angel. Here is a tried acquaintance 
fresh from Toledo, he shall assist 

ou.” 
wee How vastly lucky! Serves he 
at the table well ?’ 

“¢That I dare answer for,’ said 
the royal doorkeeper. ‘Tis some 
time since we separated, and we were 
then in the service of the Prior of 
San Dominique,—I, usher of the 

resence, and he, then a young and 
andsome youth, page to his re- 
verence.’” 

“ What a marvellous old story your 
boyhood must involve!” exclaimed 
the Medico. 

“ And what a serious alteration in 
his countenance for the worse!” 
added the Empecinado. 

The guerilla smiled. 

“ All that matters nothing. In a 
word, I am engaged this evening to 
wait upon the king, and have pro- 
mised to bring a kinsman with me 
who is an experienced attendant. To 
me it appeared a grand point to gain 

uiet admission to the villa; but, 

oly Virgin! should I be detected, 
I shall be attached to the arm of an 
oak, closely as one of its own acorns. 
I confess that in securing the pre- 
sence of a companion, I considered 
that four arms were preferable tc 
two; and even im a hanging matter 
I am sociable, and™should like com- 
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“Who shall we send with him?” 


said the Medico. “Garcia won't do, 
he’s a clown; nor Moranno, for he, 
too, looks liker a bravo than a 
butler.” 

“ Gentlemen,” said the Saltador, 
“pardon my youthful ambition. 
have more than once been blessed 
with a distant sight of this virtuous 
and exemplary monarch, and I would 
die in peace with all men had I but 
the felicity of handing him a plate of 
soup, and hearing the —_ smack 
after he had turned down his cup of 
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armantilliano. Francisco, will you, 
for want of better, take me for a 
kinsman ?” 

“ Are you serious, Saltador? would 
you run into the lion’s mouth ?” in- 
quired the Empecinado. 

“So please ye, gentlemen,” re- 
turned the proprietor of the pretty 
wife ; “no man in the troop is half so 
fit to venture that; the Saltador has 
only to jump for it should he not 
like his quarters when he’s in.” 

The Manco and Medico, aware of 
the powerful assistance their desperate 
attempt would gain from the intro- 
duction of two of their band to the 
villa, and one of them so fearless and 
enterprising as the lieutenant of 
Martin Diez, gave a ready assent: 
but the Empecinado hesitated to peril 
an associate who, in his estimation, 
united every quality a partida should 
possess. 

“Nay, Saltador, it must not be; 
you will be better this evening in the 
saddle than at the sideboard. Fran- 
cisco, among his numerous cousins, 
will find a brother pantler far better 
fitted for the office. Go, pretty page, 
that once was——” and as he ad- 
dressed the hard-featured personage, 
who, according to his own account, 
had formerly united youth with 
beauty, a roar of laughter followed. 
“Go, good Francisco, find thee an- 
other cousin, act thy part boldly, 
and recollect we will be near to suc- 
cour or avenge thee.” 

“ Empecinado,” returned the law- 
yer's clerk, “that last word of thine 
is any thing but encouraging. In 
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simple Spanish it would say, ‘ Fran- 
cisco, don’t value tucking up, inas- 
much as for thy valued neck Ill 
stretch three French ones.’ Now, 
Diez, to this intended civility on thy 
art there is a strong drawback, for 

shall not be in the flesh to witness 
it. No, no, in my poor estimation a 
good podrida and a flask of wine to 
a living man is worth half the marble, 
were it heaped upon his carcass, that 
would rebuild the Escurial.” 

“T fancy,” said the Saltador, with 
a smile, “that my worthy brother 
would prefer my company this even- 
ing at the royal buffet to any other’s 
in the troop. Let it be so, Empeci- 
nado. Go, pretty page—” and again 
the guerillas laughed—“ prepare, as 
you best can for me, a fit dress 
to meet the eyes of royalty; and my 
worthy comrades and I, in the mean- 
time, will arrange all other matters.” 

Francisco disappeared, and mut- 
tered as he left the partida chiefs 
in consultation, “ Tomaso remarked, 
when he introduced me to his friend 
Barnardine, that ‘I was made up for 
life.’ ‘ Up!’ that word sounds omi- 
nous. Many are the ways by which 
men rise in this world—this man by 
the sword, and that one by the pen. 
Well, Francisco, any elevation for 
thee but to the arm of an oak.” 

Within an hour the project for 
carrying off a king was thoroughl 
matured ; and the Saltador departed, 
attended by a gentleman, than whom 
a plainer-looking Christian had sel- 
dom presented himself to the gate- 
guard of the Puerto del Popolo. 
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CURRENCY AND BANKING. 


Iw the brief but interesting fragments 
of Carthaginian history which Ger- 
man industry has collected, curiosity 
is most excited by the indications of 
a tolerably perfect system of banking 
which the Punic republic had esta- 
blished, and which it. conducted 
with eminent skill and success. It 
appears that the Carthaginian go- 
vernment originally paid its soldiers, 
most of whom were foreign mer- 
cenaries, in ingots of silver. These 
were not coined, but were issued in 
leathern bags or purses, on which the 
weight of the ingot was stamped. 
Such was the commercial credit of a 
republic, which its enemies have con- 
trived to render proverbial for per- 
fidy, that it was universally deemed 
unnecessary to weigh or test the sil- 
ver in any purse authenticated by 
the government stamp; while at 
Rome the debasement of the coinage 
was not an unusual expedient of 
finance. At a crisis of severe pressure 
the government issued purses of base 
metal, stamped like the bullion purses, 
promising at a future period to ex- 
change them for real bullion. Such 
faith was reposed in this promise, that 
the purses circulated without ever 
being depreciated; men were quite 
satisfied with the Punic stamp on 
the outside, and never inquired whe- 
ther a purse thus authenticated con- 
tained bullion or base metal. This 
is all we know of the first recorded 
bank of issue; there is nothing but 
conjecture to guide us in discovering 
how it commenced, or when it was 
brought to an end; but the incon- 
trovertible fact of its having existed, 
affords abundant proof that the Ra- 
mans slandered their rivals when 
they made Punica fides the symbol of 
perfidy, and seriously injured the 
world when they destroyed the ar- 
chives of the great commercial re- 
public. 

Mr. Francis, whose interestiag and 
able work* lies before us, ascribes the 
invention of bills of exchange, the 
earliest and most natural form of 
paper circulation, to the Jews. The 
persecutions of the Hebrew race were 
the more vexatious because they 
were not continuous and systematic. 


The wants of a necessitous monarch, 
the caprices of an ignorant multitude, 
or the bigotry of some fanatic and 
half-crazed monk, kindled a fierce 
flame of persecution, which in a short 
time burned out by its own intens- 
ity. While the fury raged, the 
Jews fled before the storm, and it 
became necessary for them to devise 
means by which their wealth should 
be easy of transport. Hence they 
could only pursue with safety the 
commerce of money; and to the 
perfection of this commerce, it be- 
came necessary that money realised 
in one country should be at once 
available in another. 

Money is as much a commodity 
as hats or shoes; he who has mo- 
ney to sell has as good a right to 
sell it in the dearest market as a 
borrower has to buy it in the cheap- 
est. But for a long series of ages 
a prejudice, partly founded on reli- 
gious error, and partly on the per- 
verse dislike with which successful 
speculations are generally regarded, 
has damaged this principle. Profits 
on the trade in money were stig- 
matised by the name of usury, 
and the taking of interest on money 
lent was actually prohibited by law. 
No trade would have been possible 
had not this law been evaded; 
but all its evasions increased the 
difficulties and loss of the borrower, 
who was forced to submit to con- 
ditions far more onerous than the 
highest rate of interest which could 
have been demanded in open market. 
The injustice was only partially re- 
medied when the laws fixed a mar- 
imum rate of interest ; the additional 
folly of a minimum rate was reserved 
for other commodities. But no law 
can prevent the fluctuations of price, 
or alter the natural results of the 
relations between demand and sup- 
ply. In spite of all the statutes, 
ordinances, and ukases, which ever 
existed, or ever will exist, money, 
like every thing else, will be dear 
when it is scarce, and cheap when it 
is abundant. To fix a definite and 
invariable rate of interest is as unwise 
and as unjust as to fix an equal rent 
on all lands and houses, irrespective 


* History of the Bank of England ; its Times and Traditions. By John Francis. 
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of their condition or locality. It is, 
however, only of late that the world 
has learned the folly of calling in 
governments as third parties to bar- 
gains; no government ever yet in- 
terfered between a buyer and a seller 
without doing mischief. 

The Mint began to be used asa 
bank of deposit under the Tudors; 
the merchants sent their bullion thi- 
ther to be drawn out in the shape of 
coin when wanted, and the seignorage 
on the coinage yielded a handsome 
profit to thecrown. Charles I., for- 
getting, for a moment, the law of strict 
morality, seized on all the property of 
the merchants in the Mint, to the 
amount of more than 200,000/. This 
was followed by an attempt to take the 
exchanges of plate and foreign coins 
out of the hands of the goldsmiths, 
for the purpose of enriching an un- 
worthy favourite; and both these 
acts of tyranny fully justified the 
hatred with which the citizens of 
London continued to regard the un- 
happy king, until his “gray dis- 
crowned head” fell on the scaffold. 

During the Civil Wars, the gold- 
smiths succeeded to the business of 
which royal rapacity and dishonesty 
had deprived the Mint. Merchants 
deposited their bullion, and landed 
proprietors sent up their money to 
the goldsmiths for safety. The re- 
ceipts for these deposits, called “ Gold- 
smiths’ notes,” circulated freely for 
the amounts they represented, and 
were, in fact, bank-notes under an- 
other name. For the deposits en- 
trusted to him the goldsmith paid a 
very low rate of interest, the security 
of the investment being taken into 
the estimate of compensation; but 
when the goldsmith lent out this 
money again, he charged a high rate 
of interest, proportionate to the risk 
that he encountered. 

It is evident that such a condition 
of affairs is the true normal state of 
banking, because it maintains the due 
relations between capital and credit. 
So long as all the transactions were 
limited to cash and bullion, it was 
impossible that the amount of issues 
should exceed the amount of deposits. 
The only danger to which the gold- 
smith was exposed was, that the de- 
positors might claim back the amount 
they had entrusted at a time when he 
could not easily obtain it from those 
to whom it was lent. Such a crisis 
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actually arrived when, under the dis- 

raceful reign of Charles II., a Dutch 

eet entered the Thames, captured 
Sheerness, and filled London with 
alarm. <A severe run on the gold- 
smiths followed; the promptitude, 
however, with which they met all de- 
mands soon abated the panic, and its 
only consequence was to increase their 
trade to a greater amount than 
ever. 

So wealthy had the body become, 
that it. was enabled to lend money to 
Charles II. on the security of the 
taxes. The king’s necessities, pro- 
duced by the extravagance and dissi- 
pation of his court, were so great, 
that he consented to pay exorbitant 
rates of interest ; such a course natu- 
rally led to accumulated embarrass- 
ments, from which he could find no 
better means of escape than shutting 
up the Exchequer, and retaining all 
the payments made into it. ‘This 
profligate act of public robbery 
proved the ruin of the leading bank- 
ers and merchants. Its effects have 
been felt even in our own days, for 
a subsequent composition with the 
royal creditors became the founda- 
tion of the National Debt. The 
entire amount of which the mer- 
chants and bankers were plundered 
by this arrangement exceeded three 
millions, equivalent to more than 
double that sum in the present day. 

Mr. Francis Child was the first 
who separated the trade of a banker 
from that of a goldsmith. His bank 
was established so far back as 1620; 
Hoare’s in 1680 ; and Snow’sin 1685. 
We must refer to Mr. Francis’s work 
for the history of the foundation of 
the Bank of England, and the ver 
interesting life of Paterson, wit 
whom it originated. Among the 
many objections made to it by the 
Tory party, was the facility it af- 
forded to the Whigs for bribing 
members. Our readers will remem- 
ber Pope’s lament for the time, when 
the cumbrous gold betrayed an apo- 
state patriot,— 

** Once, it is said, the trembling guinea 
spoke, 

Dropp’d from the torn bag beneath the 
cloak, 

And, tumbling down the back-stairs, told 
the crew, 

Old Cato is as great a rogue as you.”’ 


So early as 1697, we find proposi- 
tions made for establishing branches 
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of the Bank of England in the prin- 
cipal cities and market-towns, so as 
to make it the only bank of issue. 
Had this been effected, the govern- 
ment would have possessed the means 
of so controlling the circulation as to 
maintain a due proportion between 
the capital and credit of the country. 
Many of us remember the severe 
crisis produced by the over-issues of 
country banks, and the consequent 
rash speculations based on unreal 
and fictitious capital. Even now, 
people forget that nations, like indi- 
viduals, run danger of ruin when 
they trade on fictitioug credit, and 
issue as money bills or notes, repre- 
senting no existing value beyond 
that of the rags from which they 
have been manufactured. This was, 
in fact, the vice of Law’s Mississippi 
scheme. Moderately conducted, Law’s 
Company might have rivalled that 
of Leadenhall Street; but, when it 
issued notes before there was a possi- 
bility of realising profits, its dangers 
were proportioned to the amount of 
its issues. Law saw no remedy but 
in the increase of the issues,—a re- 
medy which found many advocates 
during the recent crisis of the present 
year ;—such an expedient only de- 
ferred the evil day, and, at the same 
time, it rendered the advent of ruin 
more certain and more irretrievable. 
Mr. Francis enters at some length 
into the history of the South Sea 
Company, and other bubbles of the 
year 1720; but it is only necessary 
for us to state that the Bank passed 
unharmed through this ordeal. It 
was, however, exposed to some dan- 
ger by entering into competition 
with the South Sea Company for 
the management of the National 
Debt. Fortunately, the Company 
had at the time the greater amount 
of influence and favour, so that the 
Bank may be said to have derived 
greater benefits from the jealous 
and hostility of government than it 
could have obtained from its favour. 
Being generally regarded as the 
chief support of the Protestant suc- 
cession, the Bank was sure to en- 
counter a run whenever an invasion 
was menaced, or chances seemed to 
turn in favour of the Jacobites. The 
brief and senseless effort of the Old 
Pretender, in 1715, produced little 
effect ; but the dashing enterprise of 
Charles Edward, in 1745, created 
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such a panic, that the Bank directors 
were forced to court delay by paying 
their notes in sixpences. A very 
strange history might be made by 
collecting anecdotes of the various 
expedients emplayed to sustain the 
credit of banks during panics. It is 
said that a bank in the midland 
counties escaped ruin in a run 
through the favour of a bishop who 
was related to one of the proprietors. 
On the morning of the run, his lord- 
ship, in full canonicals, took his seat 
at one of the pay-tables, and ex- 
changed the notes for cash as fast as 
they were presented. The clerical 
depositors did not like to shew any 
distrust in their diocesan; many of 
them, therefore, turned back with 
their notes. When parsons, so pro- 
verbial for timidity and caution, 
manifested such confidence, the laity 
naturally imitated the example, and 
thus in a few hours the pressure, 
which threatened utter ruin, totally 
subsided. 

It is remarkable that the Bank 
had existed nearly three quarters of 
a century before any of its notes 
were imitated by forgers. The new 
crime was met by a series of sangui- 
nary enactments, characteristic of the 
period when Burke used to say, that 
“though he had not interest to pro- 
cure the appointment of an excise- 
man, he could have any thing he 
pleased made a felony without bene- 
fit of clergy.” The Bank did not 
allow these merciless statutes to re- 
main a dead letter; they not only 
relentlessly prosecuted offenders 
themselves, but they compelled pri- 
vate bankers to pursue the same 
course, every act of leniency being 
punished by a refusal of discounts. 
Similar influence was used to prevent 
the exercise of the prerogative of 
mercy by the crown; so that forgery 
was almost the only unpardonable 
crime in the calendar. Mr. Francis 
has selected a few of the most im- 
portant cases in the past century, but 
he has judiciously omitted those of 
more recent date ; for though several 
of them would furnish narratives of 
deep and touching interest, they 
could not be told without giving 
pain to survivors. 

Mr. Francis has indirectly shewn 
that William Pitt was one of the most 
over-rated finance ministers that ever 
existed in any country. Alient ap- 
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petens, sui 9 ape is a correct de- 
scription of his entire policy. He 
was unscrupulous in the use of means 
to raise money, and utterly reckless 
in its expenditure. His taxes were 
ruinous to industry, and they were 
wasted in subsidising the most worth- 
less and the most faithless of allies. 
The suspension of cash payments at 
the Bank, in 1797, inflicted a blow on 
English credit and commerce, from 
which both continue to suffer even 
at the present hour. It is singular 
that the blame of this suffering is not 
unfrequently bestowed on Peel's Bill, 
for the resumption of these pay- 
ments; just as the quack doctor, in 
one of Scribe’s farces, ascribes the 
weakness of a patient just recovered 
from fever, not to the disease, but to 
the quinine with which he had been 
cured. 

In narrating the history of the se- 
veral monetary crises which have 
taken place within the last quarter of 
a century, Mr. Francis reprobates the 
foolish cry so often raised against the 
stringent rules adopted by the Bank, 
in requiring ample security for ac- 
commodation. To afford temporary 
support to houses which must finally 
end in insolvency, is to increase a 
direct wrong, and dreadfully to en- 
hance a great commercial evil. Even 
the banker who ends by paying 
twenty shillings in the pound, and 
has no surplus capital afterwards, is 
not a man who ought to be supported 
during a panic, for he is trading 
without a capital, and any fluctua- 
tion in the value of stock or security 
may at any moment consign him to 
bankruptcy. 

Before the Bank is blamed for 
“putting on the screw,” at a period 
of commercial difficulty, it is only 
reasonable to consider the conse- 
quences of the adoption of a contrary 
course. The Bank of England is, in 
fact, a National Brokerage established 
between the capitalists and the bor- 
rowers of money. It has no more 
the power to fix the price of money 
than a broker in Mincing Lane has to 
determine the price of sugar ; for, as 
we have said more than once, money 
is a mere commodity, and its price,like 
that of every other commodity, must 
be regulated by the relations between 
demand and supply. Now, suppose 
the price of sugar to have risen to an 
inconvenient height ; no one, we pre- 
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sume, would suggest that sugar- 
brokers should attempt to lower the 
price by bringing into the market 
dock-notes, representing hogsheads 
of sugar which had no existence, and 
therefore creating a false belief in the 
abundance of the article. Such an 
artifice would be universally stigma- 
tised as dishonest; and yet those who 
would reprobate dock-notes repre- 
senting no goods call out for bank- 
notes representing no capital. 

It is true that the Bank can give 
an extension of credit beyond what 
is possible in ordinary mercantile 
concerns ; it. may, to a large extent, 
advance money on securities remotely 
productive; because its established 
character will maintain the circula- 
tion of its notes until these securities 
become available in the market. 
Now, the only valid objection to the 
Bank Charter of 1844 is, that it 
places rather rigid limits to the 
amount of this kind of accommoda- 
tion. Without asserting that Sir 
Robert Peel’s measure has hit on the 
exact medium between too much 
laxity and too much restriction, we 
contend that the principle of some 
such restriction is absolutely neces- 
sary. To say that the Bank raises 
its discount and limits its accom- 
modation in a period of scarcity of 
money, is simply to say, that when 
an article is scarce it becomes dear. 
Every one has laughed at the eccle- 
siastical economists in the Romish 
hierarchy of Ireland, who gravely 
wrote long letters to prove that it 
was the duty of government to see 
that the Irish people should be fed 
more abundantly and cheaply during 
a year of famine than after the 
most plentiful harvest. But the cry 
that government should by some 
magical device make money abun- 
dant, when the irresistible force of 
events has determined otherwise, is 
to the full as absurd and as mis- 
chievous. 

The whole history of the Bank of 
England is, in truth, the best vindi- 
cation of the monetary policy now 
established. Mr. Francis, though a 
general advocate of that policy, seems 
to think that there are times and 
seasons when some relaxation may 
be desirable, and even necessary. As 
we have always believed that great 
injury has been done to economic 
science by its advocates dwelling too 
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strongly on the universal application 
of its abstract principles, irrespective 
of all modifying circumstances, we 
are not disposed to controvert the 
position that such exceptional cases 
may arise. But we insist that the 
strongest evidence should be adduced 
to prove that the case is exceptional ; 
and, when that is established, we con- 
tend that the relief should be most 
rigidly stinted to the exigency of the 
circumstances. 

We would willingly apply the 
principle of the preceding argument 
to the existing state of the money 
market, and the position of the 
Bank of England, were it not that 
the judicious reserve of the directors, 
in declining to take advantage of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer’s letter, 
renders such application unnecessary. 
Without doubt, it was competent 
to that great establishment to inun- 
date the country with paper; and, 
had .this occurred, it is equally cer- 
tain that, for the moment, immense 
relief would have been experienced. 
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But this relief would have resembled 
that which the exhausted drunkard 
feels as often as he allays the craving 
of a diseased stomach with brandy ; 
and the reaction must have been 
neither less sure nor less violent in the 
one case than in the other. This the 
directors wisely refused to administer ; 
and we already recognise the good ef- 
fects of the reserve in the announce- 
ment which the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer has made of his intention to 
withdraw the ill-advised document. 
However, we must not be enticed 
beyond the limits which we had set 
to ourselves at the opening of our 
present paper. We write now, not 
for the present moment, but for all 
time; and we do not hesitate to 
assert, that no one who takes an in- 
terest in monetary questions can 
safely dispense with the study of Mr. 
Francis’s volumes, replete as they 
are with important facts lucidly ar- 
ranged, and traced to their conse- 
quences with a sobriety of logic all 
too rare in such investigations. 





FELIX MENDELSSOHN. 


Tue death of Dr. Mendelssohn, in 
the early part of the last month, is 
one of the most melancholy casualties 
that have occurred in the musical 
art for a long time. We naturally 
forget how many similar and sudden 
experiences have suggested the usual 
reflections on the uncertainty of life, 
and the vanity of human wishes, in 
the sight of a young composer in- 
vested with all the goods of fortune ; 
the spectacle of artist-existence in a 
favourite of the public is so animated 
that we confer a kind of immortality 
upon it, and remove into hazy ob- 
scurity and the dim vista of the 
future the last and greatest of evils. 
But surely the recollection of C. M. 
von Weber, carried off in the first 
acclamation of his triumph among us, 
and of the early doom of Bellini, the 
most inventive melodist and dramatic 
genius of modern Italy, with nume- 
rous promising names in the humbler 
ranks of art, should teach us our 
error in wilfully excepting genius 
from the influence of the ordinary 
rule of human instability. When a 
composer fulfils the arduous duties, 
and complicated responsibilities, of 


Mendelssohn, he attains the giddiest 
height of prosperity and applause, 
with proportionate danger to health 
and life; and now that the melan- 
choly event is passed, we begin to 
look into its prognosties. 

We remember that, of late, he was 
solicitous rather to avoid engage- 
ments than to accept them; that he 
would not conduct the Leipsic sub- 
scription concerts this year; that he 
was often with difficulty induced to 
play ; and that he found himself phy- 
sically incompetent to cope with the 
weight of the Birmingham organ at 
the last festival. What he had for- 
merly undertaken with cheerful and 
ready compliance, he now reluctantl 
accepted, or absolutely refused. It 
is true that, after a career of some 
twenty years before the public, ap- 
plause was not to seek; he had ex- 
hibited marvels of facility as concerto 
and extempore player on the organ 
and piano-forte, and amidst such 
frenzied plaudits, that the intoxi- 
cating draught of youthful ambition 
may have lost its stimulus. Like 
some other heroes, however, he also 
may have found perpetual glory of 
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itself an accumulating and intoler- 
able weight, and that a great name 
and figure in the eye of the world 
are dearly purchased by constant 
toil and responsibility. He may 
have wished to anticipate the ho- 
nourable repose of age in considera- 
tion of the more than double duty of 
his youth—having in his various 
capacities of composer, concerto 
player, extempore player, and con- 
ductor ofan orchestra, acquitted him- 
self with a distinction unparalleled, 
save by Mozart. Possibly, too, he 
found a decline of the physical power 
necessary to contend with the daily 
exigencies of his position. At any 
rate, his appearance in the orchestra, 
when last we saw him at the Phil- 
harmonic Society, did not betray the 
fatal secret. ‘Those who saw Men- 
delssohn on that brilliant occasion, 
honoured by the presence of the 
Queen, revelling in his favourite 
Pianoforte Concerto—Beethoven’s in 
G—with all the playful grace, the 
ease, and conscious mastery that com- 
municated their peculiar charms to 
the performance, can scarcely have 
anticipated that, in a few short 
months, the player and his piece 
would become alike food for history. 
That those inconceivably rapid and 
elastic fingers, whose “artful and 
unimaginable touches” created the 
uproar of enthusiasm in the concert- 
room, should not delight us from 
season to season for a course of years 
seemed impossible. Never was a 
man so “booked” in public expecta- 
tion for long prosperity. Removed 
from envy, rivalry, and detraction, 
in the possession of an ample for- 
tune, he had nothing to do but to 
live ; to live was to flourish, and to 
perform what was easy to him. 

Such was the promising aspect in 
which Dr. Mendelssohn appeared in 
the lighted evening concert-room to 
his admiring audience. By daylight, 
and in closer contiguity, the spectator 
was struck by a certain oe 
of premature age which his coun- 
tenance exhibited ; he seemed already 
to have outstretched the natural 
term of his existence by at least ten 
years. Noone, judging by the lines 
in his face, would have guessed his 
age to be thirty-nine only. The dis- 
proportion between his actual age 
and the character of his face was 
especially noticed at the morning 
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“ Homage to Mendelssohn,” per- 
formed in Harley Street by the 
Beethoven Quartet Society. Here 
he was gay and animated, and played 
delightfully ; but, to the surprise of 
close observers, was no longer a young 
man. He had compressed a great 
deal of life into a short compass, and 
wanted a stronger physical constitu- 
tion to support the throes of per- 
petual invention, and the excitement 
consequent on his elevated position. 
He was conscientious in fulfilling 
what he owed to his art, and to the 
public who cherished him ; he sought 
to confirm “ golden opinions” by the 
most generous efforts, and in the end 
may almost be described as “killed 
by kindness.” The path of genius 
will always be chivalrous from its 
self-sacrificing ambition; and if the 
cold neglect of the last century, and 
the eager patronage of the present, 
produce like results to the composer, 
society has at least advanced in 
granting the artist during his life- 
time the full content of appreciation 
and sympathy. 

The prosperous course of Felix 
Mendelssohn from infancy to matu- 
rity will always remain a bright and 
pleasant dream for artists in this 
contentious world. The advantages 
of a good position by birth ; of pos- 
sessing a name already celebrated in 
the walks of literature and philoso- 
phy; of musical parents, who quickly 
discerned the bent of his genius, and 
who spared no pains in developing it ; 
of early intercourse with men of re- 
markable endowments, from whom 
he imbibed the tastes natural to in- 
tellectual pre-eminence and refined 
education —all these united for him 
in such a measure, that until the 
fairies again assemble round the 
cradle of a child with their good 
gifts, we shall look in vain for a si- 
milar picture of happy artist boy- 
hood. Mendelssohn was born at 
Hamburg, Feb. 3, 1809. His father, 
a distinguished merchant at Berlin, 
found in that city the best materials 
for the musical and intellectual cul- 
tivation of hisson. Weare strongly 
reminded of the history of the 
Mozart family in the infant musical 
promise of Mendelssohn and his elder 
sister, almost his rival in skill, who 
always accompanied him in his tastes, 
and whom, by a remarkable fatality 
and coincidence in the mortal attack, 
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he has this oo accompanied to the 
tomb. In the case of the children of 
M. Mendelssohn,the mother, however, 
was the good genius who chiefly in- 
fluenced their musical progress. This 
lady was herself an excellent prac- 
tical musician, formed in the schools 
of Sebastian and Emanuel Bach; 
and not only did she appreciate the 
works of these models of musical 
science, but their utility in develop- 
ing the musical dispositions of the 
young. Her exampleis worthy of imi- 
tation. She commenced with lessons 
of five minutes’ duration, gradually 
extending them; and so rapid was 
the child's progress under her tuition, 
that by his eighth year he mastered 
with ease passages requiring a very 
skilful execution. At this tender 
age, he was also able to transpose 
the pieces in Cramer’s studio, and to 

lay from the scores of Bach at sight. 
lis ear readily detected fifths and 
other inaccuracies in counterpoint. 
He discovered an error of this sort 
which had previously escaped detec- 
tion in a motet by Bach. The pre- 
cocity which he displayed excited 
general admiration ; and the masters 
who successively assisted in his mu- 
sical education were fully persuaded 
that they were rearing another 
Mozart. 

Louis Berger, of Berlin, succeeded 
the mother of Mendelssohn as his 
musical instructor; and, subse- 
quently, the boy, together with his 
sister, took lessons of any famous 
master who happened to be sojourn- 
ing in Berlin, thus appropriating the 
different excellencies of many artists, 
Hummel, Moscheles, &c. The mu- 
sical capacities of these accomplished 
children are described as nearly 
equal; a generous emulation pre- 
vailed between them; sometimes the 
brother was in advance, sometimes 
the sister. A life-long, profound 
sympathy and attachment, grew out 
of their common musical studies; 
and to appreciate the beauty of the 
nearness of kin and of soul subsisting 
between Mendelssohn and his sister, 
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Music, with her impassioned and ele- 
vated influences, must aid us. Rarely 
are kindred gifts of high genius be- 
stowed upon a brother and sister; 
but of Mendelssohn and Madame 
Henvel* it may truly be said— 


‘* Like fortunes did their souls acquaint.’’ 


The steps by which the youthful 
artist accomplished that complete 
readiness of eye and hand, of musical 
intellect and ear, which rendered him 
as a practical musician the wonder 
of our age, are obvious. Difficulty 
had at length no place in his vocab- 
ulary ; he had learned to anticipate 
all the combinations of piano-forte 
music ; and his early industry so far, 
of late, superseded the necessity of 
practice, that he has been known to 
play both the organ and piano-forte 
in public after intermitting practice 
for months. He sustained to the end 
all the assaults of the most inveterate 
mechanism; and, with Liszt and 
Thalberg in the field, was incontes- 
tibly the first piano-forte player of 
his day. Music, whose true votary 
he was, never deserted him, and 
taught the most industrious saloor 
players, when he was present, to 
coer their place. 

The plan pursued to form young 
Mendelssohn as a composer was di- 
rected also by great intelligence. He 
had been placed for this branch of 
art under Zetter, of the singing 
academy, a thoughtful master, and 
the correspondent of Goethe; and 
Zetter thought too highly of his 
charge to fetter his genius by scho- 
lastic rules. The exercises he made 
under Zetter were chiefly little sym- 

honies in four parts, for stringed 
instruments, in composing which he 
followed the bent of his genius. 
After what fancy and imagination 
had achieved for the music of mo- 
dern Germany, it was feared that 
systems might stifle some important 
noetical new birth. In spite of the 
Sees to run wild, order, clearness, 
and regularity, still distinguished the 
productions of the student, and were 





* The memory of this lady was as wonderful as that of her brother. 


On her 


father’s birthday, she once performed, as a surprise to him, an incredible feat, 
namely, of playing, by memory, the whole of the forty-eight preludes and fugues of 


Sebastian Bach. 


test of musical mind. 


The recollection of a fugue implies that of the entire movement of 
its parts, and its difficulty can be appreciated only by experiment. 


It is a certain 


We shall now also become acquainted with some of Madame 


Henvel’s compositions, which are of similar texture to her brother’s. 
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the index to the character of his 
mind. The domestic musical habits 
of Mendelssohn's family were still 
more happily disposed to excite his 
enthusiasm for composition than the 
approbation and encouragement of 
his preceptor. Every fortnight, there 
was a concert at the Mendelssohn’s, 
at which a quartet of good artists 
performed a variety of classical com- 
sitions, and together with them the 
fast new symphony of “Felix.” What 
an advantage this! Surely the music 
of young composer was never before 
nursed in snch softness and delight, 
amidst such kind family sympathy 
and so much encouragement from 
musicians. By the time he reached 
twenty, he was not only the greatest 
player of the day, but the character 
of his compositions entitled him to 
occupy that place in the interest of 
the public which Beethoven and 
Weber had not long resigned. Be- 
fore his first published works, two 
iano-forte quartets, had reached us 
is name and promise were familiar 
in England through the medium of 
foreign musical journals, and the con- 
nexions of the British embassy at 
Berlin. His first English associations 
were, probably, formed at the parties 
of Mrs. Austin, then resident in that 
city; and when he arrived in this 
country (in 1829), to verify the pre- 
osessions of his admirers, he still 
ived in great intimacy with her 
family. 

But there wanted no protection 
for such prodigious powers as Men- 
delssohn exhibited at twenty years 
of age, when his first symphony was 
introduced at the Philharmonic Con- 
certs. He was received with open 
arms; and though the highest art 
here is rarely much regarded in the 
highest society, he, in the end, recom- 
mended himself peculiarly to royal 
favour. The effect of his first ap- 
pearance in England was strong 
assisted by circumstances. Weber's 
overtures and Beethoven’s sympho- 
nies were then first making their true 
impression at the Philharmonic, and 
the public, in a transport of enthu- 
siasm, were just awakening to a due 
sense of the loss of those masters, 
when the youth stepped forward who 
was to wield the mighty implements 
of their art. Still, it was not merely 
by his early and profound mastery 
of the mechanism and poetry of com- 
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position that Mendelssohn made such 
rapid progress in the affections of the 
English ; his extraordinary personal 
endowments, in which fine playing, 
an intuitive kind of musical leading, 
a vast memory, which embraced the 
details as well as the broad features 
of a score, and a fine talent of impro- 
visation were conspicuous, altogether 
realised an idea of genius which we 
do not readily concede to an occa- 
sional composer and conductor of an 
orchestra. Here was a young man 
who honoured his place in the orches- 
tra by what he could do out of it; 
he did not merely beat time with a 
stick for others to play, but played 
himself, challenging every kind of 
musical difficulty, and coming off 
constantly victorious. Wherever he 
was, he created that atmosphere of 
wonder and excitement in which the 
musician delights. If he was to play 
on the organ, to make a cadence to a 
concerto on the piano-forte, or even 
about to rehearse an overture or 
symphony, every one was on tiptoe 
for some characteristic and delightful 
trait. From public life he was fol- 
lowed into private, with a kind of 
devotion ; his obliging disposition, 
his polished and agreeable manners, 
and the stores of his reading, render- 
ing his conversation second only in 
interest to his music. In poetry he 
was so well versed, that scarcely a 
quotation could be made unfamiliar 
to him, in its fullest force of word or 
phrase ; his drawings, also, were those 
of a distinguished amateur. Sympa- 
thies like these, with the whole circle 
of the fine arts, qualified him in a 
remarkable manner for general so- 
ciety ; and Mendelssohn is, perhaps, 
the first eminently gifted musician 
whose conversation and intimacy have 
been sought purely for their own 
charm alone. It was a compliment 
frequently paid to the social capacity 
of Mendelssohn to have him without 
music. 

During the present century, the 
lives of great artists have been less 
recluse than formerly. The known 
amiable dispositions of Weber and 
Spohr have proved a most favour- 
able illustration of their works, and 

ersonal esteem for the composers 
os much assisted their progress, and 
promoted their effect. At what precise 
time Mendelssohn committed his for- 
tunes to the art, and turned from 
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his amateur position intoa profession 
for which he was not originally de- 
signed, we forget ; but, notwithstand- 
ing the public and private advantages 
of his auspicious commencement, he 
was never tempted to abuse them. 
Profitable speculation had no charms 
for him, compared with fidelity to 
art. The art was ever uppermost ; 
and whatever subject was proposed 
to him for music was obliged to in- 
terest his imagination. He cautiously 
even then produced his works in 
public, and desired to review and 
correct them, when time had given 
them some appearance of novelty 
even to himself. Thus the Walpur- 
gis Nacht, that gloomy and poetical 
Druidical picture, though only per- 
formed in London two or three sea- 
sons ago, was a product of his inti- 
macy with Goethe, and of the sug- 
gestion of the poet. It is a very 
early item in his musical catalogue. 

Like Mozart, he completed entire 
compositions in his mind, and often 
alluded to them as finished while yet 
no note was on paper. He was wont 
to regulate the march of his produc- 
tions in regard to variety and quality: 
now a more familiar, now a more 
difficult work, announced his pre- 
sence in the musical world. He thus 
maintained public interest and ex- 
pectation through the various aspects 
of his genius, and advanced by the 
steps of fame well calculated and as- 
sured. He exercised severe criticism 
on his own productions, and often 
replaced entire movements. 

The genius which Mendelssohn 
displayed in instrumental composi- 
tion was characterised by strong in- 
dividuality. His third symphony in 
A minor seems to open the true era 
of his strength in that department. 
The fine adagio of this work is a 
great achievement, Mendelssohn suc- 
ceeding better in light and piquant 
fancies than in profound, sustained, 
and original melody. ‘The scherzas 
of his works in general are so ex- 
cellent as to be quite prominent 
in modern art; his allegros come 
next in interest, and his slow move- 
ments last. His oftetto for stringed- 
instruments is one of his most beau- 
tiful compositions; he has never 
written a larger or more impassioned 
allegro than the opening one to this. 
His third piano-forte quartet, in B 
minor, is one of the best of his pro- 
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duction for the piano-forte and 
stringed-intruments, and greatly sur- 
passes in interest his trios and sonatas 
for the piano and violoncello. The 
defect of his chamber-music is some 
tincture of-monotony in the melodies 
and effects; it is surprising that so 
fertile an extemporiser did not ex- 
hibit more variety in the decorative 
bravura passages incidental to piano- 
forte music. The “Songs without 
words,” which he used to play so 
beautifully, retain still their charm 
of individuality and style. In every 
thing he succeeded best where he 
himself struck out the path. 

His cantata and sacred music has 
still been but imperfectly heard: we 
have had large, but not select, orches- 
tras employed on these works; and 
the effect of the chorus from S¢. 
Paul, “Happy and Blest,” accom- 
panied by the Philharmonic orches- 
tra, realised the freshness of a first 
impression. ‘The same novelty of 
effect may be anticipated from the 
delightful choruses in Antigone, when 
we hear them with the proper singers 
and a great orchestra. His power of 
painting dramatic situation, accord- 
ing to the moving pictures of life 
with which we are conversant in 
opera-books, may be doubted. The 
Marriage of Camacho had no great 
success, and the romantic modern 
drama appears to have possessed few 
charms for him. Mendelssohn’s 
genius was of an epic turn; he de- 
scribed passions and events in the mass, 
and under the influence of the past, 
with great truth ; but this failed him 
in the mere conventional situations 
of the drama. He made few drama- 
tic efforts, probably because among 
his other studies he had not omitted 
himself. Where natural impulse did 
not carry him, he cared not to go. 

As a composer of oratorios, he was 
possessed by the noblest ambition. 
In St. Paul and Elijah, he exhibits 
the broad and massive style of Handel 
and Bach ; he boldly enters the same 
arena, and adopts the same diatonic 
simplicity in its succession of fugues 
and choral introductions, taking only 
due advantage of the progress of the 
instrumental art. Here was his great 
superiority. In discriminating the 
voices and tones of instruments, he 
had the greatest ability; and his 
orchestration, on the whole, may be 
considered as the latest model of the 
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perfection of the art. His songs and 
miscellaneous compositions would 
carry us too far to notice. Men- 
delssohn’s genius can only be appre- 
ciated by reference to that of the 
greatest masters ; the intellectual cha- 
racter of his music was first-rate ; but, 
in the sensuousness and voluptuous- 
ness of mere melody, it was deficient. 
If he fell short of the greatest aim, 
he fell nobly. No man was ever 
more powerfully imbued with 
the spirit of the artist: he lived 
“apart” amidst great designs and 
resolutions : nothing base approached 
his soul. 

It is now some eighteen years since 
we began to watch for the periodical 
return of Mendelssohn to London, 
like that of the flowersin spring. He 
is inseparably associated with our last 
recollections of the festival of “ the 
Sons of the Clergy,” as it used to be 
kept. The late organist, Mr. Att- 
wood, who loved him as a son, al- 
ways expected him at the organ for 
the last voluntary ; and the musicians 
present, each anxious to obtain a 
view of him, used to form themselves 
into a thick cloud above his head. 
One of his first exhibitions was the 
conversion of a phrase from the first 
chorus of the Dettingen Te Deum, 
and another from the Hallelwah 
Chorus, into a double fugue. This, 
by some musicians, was thought 
to be premeditated; but it was 
not so in fact. He knew every 
thing in music, and his contra- 
puntal mind taught him instantly 
what would go together. Arriving 
late at a concert, where he has been 
expected to play extempore, he would 
take a bill from his pocket, with 
the words, “ Let me see, what have 
they been doing?” and then would 
combine in his fantasia something 
that had been done with what he had 
just heard. This was the readiness 
of his science and practical skill. 
Then for his memory,—he would go 
through whole volumes of Beethoven 
and Bach. Not only that with which 
early practice had imbued him had 
he in present command, but whatever 
novelty of merit he was at the pains 
to study remained as if stamped in 
his mind. The world is, in general, 
very glad to take the intellectual 
measure of a favourite ; but Men- 
delssohn withstood all the trials to 
which he was exposed, and the limit 
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of his extempore capacity was never 
ascertained. In his cadences to piano- 
forte concertos he never repeated 
himself, and whenever he rehearsed 
them (as is sometimes necessary in 
the music of Beethoven), he did it 
with fun, shewing himself perfectly 
at ease with respect to execution and 
invention. Mr. Lucas will, probably, 
remember the difficulty he had in 
bringing in the band in the right 
— when Mendelssohn first re- 

earsed Beethoven’s Concerto in G. 
These are pleasant memories of the 
master. Then, for good music, he 
was always so impassioned, that his 
brilliant example, could it have lasted, 
would, in the end, have moved the 
whole musical world. How much 
he did for Bach! How many of 
that master’s MSS. pedal fugues, &c. 
were first played by him from me- 
mory! and how often he declared, 
by word and deed, that he knew no 
such composer ! 

Let success have been heaped upon 
Mendelssohn in what measure it may, 
we still owe him our love for the un- 
selfish love which he lavished on the 
art. We have only to add a few 
circumstances of his life since he left 
us. At the close of the season he 
appeared in his usual health, and 
passed into Switzerland for the sum- 
mer. Here the news of his sister’s 
sudden death deeply affected him. 
She was with a party rehearsing his 
Walpurgis Nacht, when she was seized 
with what appeared to be a fainting 
fit, but it proved to be paralysis of 
the brain, and carried her off in three 
days. The mother of Mendelssohn 
had died of a similar attack, and it 
strongly appeared to him that, in 
these events, his own doom was fore- 
told. He did not conceal that he 
apprehended a similar termination to 
his own life, and, in spite of all 
friendly dissuasions from the encou- 
ragement of such a train of thought, 
his prophecy was literally fulfilled. 
He departed like his sister, and in 
the same manner, being seized with 
illness while he was accompanying a 
lady in a song he had just composed. 
From his first attack he partially 
recovered, and was able to take a 
drive; but a relapse occurred. He 
lay for a whole day in a state of in- 
sensibility, and in this manner the 
great and rising genius of the age 
breathed his last. 
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JEWISH DISABILITIES. 


A LETTER FROM A. G. STAPLETON, ESQ. IN REPLY TO PROFESIOR MAURICE. 


[Havine published Professor Maurice’s argument in favour of the admission 
of Jews into the House of Commons, we consider it due to the cause of 
truth that the opposite view of the question should not be withheld. 
The following speaks for itself.—O. Y.] 


To the Editor of Fraser’s Magazine. 


S1r,—The weight which must neces- 
sarily attach to every opinion of Mr. 
Maurice, induces me to solicit your 
insertion of the following remarks, 
in reply to his “ Thoughts on Jewish 
Disabilities,’ in your Magazine of 
last month. 

I regret deeply the conclusion at 
which Mr. Maurice has arrived ; and, 
having attentively studied his most 
celebrated work,* my regret is only 
equalled by my surprise. With every 
sentiment of respect for Mr. Maurice, 
he must allow me honestly to say, not 
only that his conclusion with respect 
to the admission of the Jews into 
the legislature is at variance with 
the principles of that admirable 
work, but that, in the present instance, 
it is founded upon premises which will 
not bear him out in drawing it. 

Agreeing in the justness of many 
of Mr. Maurice’s introductory re- 
marks, shewing that Jews are not 
likely to prove good legislators for a 
Christian country, I still think that 
in the Jewish community, in this 
country, some may be found who 
will be more likely to prove so, than 
many of those who are now actually 
members of parliament. I have, 
therefore, no objections personal to 
Jews as legislators—my objection 
to their admission is almost exclu- 
sively based on such a step being a 
violation of the great principle, that 
“Christianity is the foundation of 
civil society” in this country ; for, 
the deliberate admission of those who 
denounce our Saviour as an Impos- 
tor, into the governing power of this 
Christian land, would at once nullify 
that legal dictum, which ought to be 
our boast and glory, viz. that Christ- 
ianity forms part and parcel of our 
common law. 


Mr. Maurice, in common with Dr. 
Arnold, fully admits this principle ; 
but he argues, not that it would not be 
violated by the admission of Jews, 
but that it is violated already : there- 
fore that, “ under the plea of keep- 
ing the State Christian, the exclusion 
of Jews cannot be consistently main- 
tained.” 

The steps by which Mr. Maurice 
arrives at this result are peculiar. His 
argument seems to be, if I apprehend 
it rightly, that it is impossible to as- 
certain by any form of words, not, 
whether a man is really a Christian, 
but whether he professes to be one. 
“ Christianity,” he says, “ or the pro- 
fession of Christianity, is, according 
to Dr. Arnold, to be the title to citi- 
zenship. The question, of course, 
occurs immediately, In what form is 
this profession to be made?” The 
answer to this question seems simple 
and obvious. The State has given 
one long ago, in the oaths which it 
imposes on the sovereign at the coro- 
nation, and on the lords and com- 
mons before they take their seats in 
a new parliament. The State has 
thus determined the precise “ form 
of profession ;” and it would have 
been more to the purpose to discuss 
the merits of the existing form than 
to suggest others, which may, or may 
not be, either better or worse, but 
which, in point of fact, are not prac- 
tically in question. I think, had 
Mr. Maurice done so, he would not 
have refused to acknowledge, that 
whether the existing oaths invariably 
answer to their end or not, at any 
rate, no honest man can take them, 
without making, and meaning to 
make, a public profession of his 
Christian faith. 

I am not, however, prepared to 
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deny but that the same objection may 
not attach to the words of these 
oaths, which attaches to that one of 
the three formule suggested by Mr. 
Maurice, the efficiency of which he 
selects for discussion, because he 
deems it to be one to which no one 
can object: viz. that “Jesus is the 
Christ!” That objection is, that 
“any man may affix any sense what- 
ever to the word Christ: he may 
suppose it equivalent to the word 
Prophet, or ‘Teacher, or Founder of 
a Religion, or wise and good man, or 
imperfect fallible man.” That is, if 
this reasoning be correct, a man who 
swears that he believes “Jesus is 
the Christ,” may simply mean, that 
“ Jesus is an imperfect fallible man.” 
It is certainly but too true that any 
man may take any oath in any sense : 
and if a man is bent upon nullifying 
such an oath, he may play upon the 
word “Jesus” quite as effectually as 
upon the word “ Christ;” for, in the 
Jewish annals, there are several per- 
sons who were known by the name 
of Jesus; and, when we use that 
sacred name, we may mean, if we 
choose, Jesus the son of Sirach, not 
Jesus the Son of God. But, I say, 
that the man who thus tampers with 
the sanctity ofan oath, is guilty of 
ross fraud; and although on earth 

e may escape detection, he will be 
detected by that Almighty Being 
“to whom all hearts are open, and 
from whom no secrets are hid.” This 
argument, if valid at all, is valid 
against every oath, and yet no one 
has more successfully dealt with 
Quaker objections to all oaths than 
Mr. Maurice, in his second volume 
of The Kingdom of Christ. 

But the objection, if fairly carried 
out, goes even much further than 
this. If all those laws which can be 
evaded or broken, “cannot be con- 
sistently maintained,” every law now 
on the. Statute Book ought to be 
erased. There are none which are 
not liable to evasion or violation. 
Laws which punish thieves will not 
prevent thieving: does it therefore 
follow, that laws against theft “ can- 
not be consistently maintained ?” 

The plea for these oaths is, as Mr. 
Maurice truly says, “to keep the 
State Christian.” It is true they do 
not invariably accomplish their ob- 
ject; but this is owing to the nature 
of the object being such as to allow 
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of no other or better test. If a more 
effectual one could be devised, and 
the State deliberately refused to 
adopt it, there might be some ground 
for imputing inconsistency ; but when 
the State does its utmost to secure a 
particular end, and only partially 
fails because its instrument, like 
every other human instrument, is 
not always effectual, then surely 
the State ought not be called upon to 
abandon consistency of design, because 
it cannot secure consistency of effect. 
It seems to me, that then only will a 
Christian State be inconsistent with 
itself, when it admits as partners in 
its governing body, deliberately, and 
with malice aforethought, those who 
denounce the Christian faith as a 
cunning and wicked imposition. 

But Mr. Maurice thinks that the 
State has already acted, on delibera- 
tion, inconsistently with an exclusive 
principle. By its recent legislation, 
in removing the disabilities of certain 
Christians, not members of the Esta- 
blished Church, he thinks the prin- 
ciple has been conceded. I cannot 
agree with him. Nevertheless, he 
says that many who anxiously desire 
to continue the exclusion of Jews 
are of his opinion. “They admit 
that it is inconsistent to exclude Jews; 
they think the recent relaxations 
would be consistently carried out 
by extending them to Jews; but, as 
they opposed the one, so they will 
oppose the other.” They “ will bear 
their protest against the ultimate 
crime, as they have borne their pro- 
test against all that has led to it.” 
They will not continue in wrong- 
doing “for the sake of making wrong- 
doing consistent.” With this last 
sentiment Mr. Maurice agrees: so do 
I. Moreover, he says, and so do J, 
that these recent relaxations with re- 
spect to admission to the legislature 
are not wrong-doing. But where I 
differ, alike from Mr. Maurice and 
those whom he represents as thus ar- 
guing, is, in denying that the admis- 
sion of the Jews is a legitimate co- 
rollary from the principles on which 
these relaxations were founded. I 
maintain, that there is no inconsist- 
ency in approving the admission of 
Roman Catholics, and opposing the ad- 
mission of Jews. Mr. Maurice’s argu- 
ment to prove the contrary appears to 
me erroneous from beginning to end. 

Mr. Maurice rests his argument 
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mainly on the history of the case. I 
think he completely mistakes that 
history. He contends that the ex- 
cluding legislation (recently repealed) 
originated in the desire of our fore- 
fathers to “express an idea which 

ssed their minds,”—that idea 
“ , that “ Christianity is the foun- 
dation of civil society.” He lauds 
them “for having hit upon” such 
“skilful methods for its expression :” 
at the same time that he affirms that 
“ all history confutes the opinion that 
they succeeded in their experiment.” 
The Jewish disabilities, he assumes, 
are an expression of this same prin- 
ciple ; but, since the far “more skil- 
ful methods of its expression” have 
not succeeded, the less skilful must 
be sure to fail, and, therefore, better 
be removed. 

Now, I admit that Jewish disabilities 
are an expression of this principle. 
I deny that the disabilities of any 
Christians are so, or ever were in- 
tended to be so; and, what is more, 
ever could be intended to be so. I 
affirm, that the disabilities imposed 
on Christians originated in no such 
idea; that our forefathers made no 
such experiment as he supposes them 
to have made; and, therefore, that 
the imaginary failure of an im- 
aginary experiment neither justifies 
nor condemns the abrogation of ex- 
clusive legislation. I affirm that our 
forefathers enacted these laws, not as 
measures which the principles of 
their faith enjoined, but as precau- 
tions which the safety of the State 
required. These acts were directed 
as well against those who, some few 
years before, had overthrown, for a 
time, both the Church and the 
Throne, as against those who were 
believed to be plotting their over- 
throw after their re-establishment. 
The experiment, therefore, which was 
really tried was, whether, through 
the instrumentality of these acts, our 
forefathers could maintain our “ Pro- 
testant constitution in Church and 
State ;” and the existence of that con- 
stitution at the present day proves 
to demonstration the complete success 
of the experiment. I affirm, more- 
over, that those great and able men, 
whose arguments contributed so ma- 
terially to the repeal of these acts, 
urged it not on the ground of their 
failure, but on the ground that, 
having done their work, it was no 
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longer necessary to retain them ; and, 
if unnecessary, that it was unjust to 
treat men as disloyal subjects, when 
you believed them to be loyal. 
Moreover, I affirm that those who 
ultimately carried the repeal of 
these laws, not only did not re- 
commend it on the score of their 
inefficiency, but expressly on that 
of their efficiency. Had they 
failed in excluding, they could not 
have been oppressive; it was from 
being really oppressive arose the 
urgency for their removal. The dif- 
ference between those who had long 
advocated the repeal, and those who 
carried it was this,—the former said, 
“ The Roman Catholics are loyal sub- 
jects; therefore, exclude no longer.” 
The latter said, “ They are not loyal; 
nevertheless, exclude no longer, in 
the hope of making them loyal.” 
Such, I say, is the true history of 
Roman Catholic exclusion and re- 
admission. That of the repeal of the 
Test and Corporation Acts is some- 
what different. ‘Their origin, as I 
have said, was identical; but long 
before the actual repeal of these acts, 
they had ceased to be operative, as 
far as regarded Dissenters ; not, how- 
ever, from any defect in their con- 
struction, but in consequence of it 
having been customary to pass an 
annual indemnity act, relieving all 
who had incurred the penalties which 
they imposed from paying them. Dis- 
senters, therefore, had long sat unmo- 
lested in parliament. They were ul- 
timately repealed (J think wrongly, 
because, as they stood, they gave to 
the Established Church that theoreti- 
cal predominance which, in my opi- 
nion, it ought to have), but they were 
repealed on the plea of its being un- 
becoming of the State to undo with 
one hand what it did with the other. 
The principle of the repeal in 1812, 
of the exclusion of persons denying 
the Trinity, does not rest on a dif- 
ferent ground. I agree with Mr. 
Maurice, in not daring to deny the 
appellation of Christian to those who 
believe that Jesus is the anointed of 
God for the redemption of mankind; 
but do not believe him to be divine, 
and coequal with the Father. But 
how wide is the distinction between 
those who consider it a “want of 
courtesy” to refuse them the name, 
and those who would deem it offensive 
if you applied it to them. The ad- 
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mission of such men does not, there- 
fore, unchristianise the State. 

The law by which the Jews are 
now excluded was not intended spe- 
cifically to exclude them. That law 
is, indeed, meant to express the idea 
that “ Christianity, being the founda- 
tion of civil society” in this country, 
the governing power ought to be 
Christian also. ‘This is an intelligible 
proposition ; but how the laws ex- 
cluding Christians can ever have 
had such a meaning, I cannot com- 
prehend. They might have been, 
what I contend they were not, the 
expression of the idea, that “the 
State, which had adopted a national 
Church, ought only to be governed 
by members of that Church;” an 
idea which I admit was floating in 
men’s minds both before and at the 
time of their enactment, but which 
was not put forward as the reason 
for it, as is sufficiently shewn by the 
preambles to the disqualifying sta- 
tutes. 

If, then, the history here given of 
the imposition and removal of these 
Christian disabilities be a correct one, 
what becomes of the analogy which 
Mr. Maurice imagines to arise out of 
that history? The Jews are dis- 
qualified because they were not 
Christians, the Christians were dis- 
qualified because they were not 
loyal. In either case, when the 
reason ceases for the disqualification, 
the disqualification should also cease ; 
for, cessante ratione, cessat et ipsa lex. 

Supposing, however, that, inde- 
pendently of the historical analogy 
which Mr. Maurice thinks that he 
sees, there was a natural analogy, 
wholly irrespective of circumstances, 
but inherent in the nature of each; 
then it might follow that the repeal 
of the one ought consistently to fol- 
low from the repeal of the other. 
For myself, however, I cannot see 
such analogy ; and certain I am that 
Mr. Maurice does not exhibit one. 

I think, therefore, that Mr. Mau- 
rice fails in proving any analogy, 
either historical or natural ; nor do I 
think him more successful in his mode 
of shewing that the recent relaxations 
were not “ wrong-doing.” I agree 
with him that they were not so; but 
I certainly should have arrived at a 
very opposite result had I followed 
the same path by which he has 
travelled. He says,— 
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‘* Able arguments were urged against 
them (the laws) from their inconvenience, 
but they didnot fall before these. Theirjus- 
tice was disputed, but the conscience of the 
nation seemed to recognise also a justice 
in retaining them. Clever men struck at 
their principle by affirming that Christian- 
ity had as much to do with the state as 
cookery ; but plain men knew from ex- 
perience, thoughtful ones from history, 
that the whole order of the states in 
modern Europe has been affected by the 
fact, that they belonged to a Christendom 
in a way somewhat different from that in 
which they are affected by the doctrine 
and practice of the kitchen ; consequently 
the laws were not repealed by the wit- 
ticism. But they were repealed; for 
statesmen whose reputation, whose poli- 
tical existence, was bound up with the 
preservation of them, said they could be 
upheld no longer. * * * The laws 
were repealed ; for majorities could not 
maintain them; popular speeches could 
not maintain them; prophecies of woe 
could not maintainthem. * * * Isee 
in this strange story not a necessity, but 
a will; not the action of a devilish power, 
compelling those to do wrong who wished 
to do right, but of Divine Providence 
overreaching the narrow conclusions of 
our intellects, superseding views of mo- 
dern as well as of ancestral wisdom, lead- 
ing us, in a way that we knew not, to a 
deliverance from contradictions which we 
had often confessed to be intolerable, to 
the demonstration of a truth which our 
previous methods had not only failed to 
prove, but had tempted thousands to 
deny. I look upon the removal of Jewish 
exclusion as not another step in a fatal 
line, but as an act of submission to a 
Higher Wisdom, whigh, after so long a 
series of indications, it is rashness and 
pride to oppose.”’ 


On this argument I wish to make 
three remarks. 

1. It is not only not correct to say 
that the political existence of the 
statesmen who repealed these laws 
was bound up in their preservation, 
but it would be correct to make a 
directly contrary affirmation. The 
prolongation of their political exist- 
ence depended on their repealing 
them, and this they knew full well ; 
that they should have been active in 
their repeal, therefore, makes the 
whole story less strange than Mr. 
Maurice represents it. 

2. If there be any truth in my 
preceding observations, what Mr. 
Maurice imagines to be “a series of 
indications” of the “will” of a 
‘*‘ Higher Wisdom” are, after all, no 
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indications at all; for “ the removal 
of Jewish exclusion ” would be a first 
step in a new line, not another step 
in an old one. 

3. Lastly, if this argument is good 
for any thing, it goes to prove that 
nations ought never to change their 
course,—that the course in which 
they have walked is that in which 
they ought to go on; because, al- 
though tried by the tests of right and 
wrong, it must be condemned as 
wrong ; still, the fact of a “ Higher 
Wisdom ” having caused or allowed 
it to be pursued, is sufficient indica- 
tion that it is approved by our Al- 
mighty Ruler. If, before I had read 
this paper, I had been asked to select 
the man in England who would have 
been the first to reject such an argu- 
ment, I should have unhesitatingly 
named Mr. Maurice. 

“ But, then,” he asks, “are we not 
yielding to the infidel spirit of the 
day?” He says, not, but I think 
we should be by any such con- 
cession. I fully concur, however, 
in the opinion which he expres- 
ses, that the doctrine the infidel, 
or rather, I should call it, the scep- 
tical, doctrine—of the day is, that 
“ opinions are made to be truths by 
the faith which men put in them.” 
* But,” he continues, * how are you 
carrying on this fight? By saying 
that the Christianity of the State 
does depend upon the number of men 
in parliament you can get to say that 
they recognise it ? or by saying, This 
recognition did never at any time 
give strength and verity to the thing 
recognised?” It appears to me that 
Mr. Maurice here confounds two dis- 
tinct things,—the Christianity of the 
State with Christianity itself. Most 
fully do I agree with him, that 
Christianity exists apart from all hu- 
man recognition of it. Christianity 
would not be less a verity if not one 
human being now on earth recog- 
nised its truth. But the Christianity 
of the State is a very different thing ; 
that does and must depend on its 
recognition by the State, and oz no- 
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thing else. That recognition, indeed, 
adds no strength to Christianity, but 
does add strength, and I, for one, 
believe great strength, to the State. 
That wretched assembly which voted 
that “ there was no God,” and which, 
when the time of its brief existence 
had expired, was swept away in the 
whirlwind of God’s wrath, took away 
no “ strength ” from the verity, “ God 
is.” But it did take away its own 
strength,—it perished under the load 
of its own impiety ; and, therefore, I 
say it is not for the sake of Christian- 
ity, but for the sake of the State, 
that I call upon the legislature jea- 
lously to prevent any inroads on the 
entirety of its Christian character. 
That “ God is,” and that Jesus Christ 
is his Son, are truths which, I be- 
lieve, will assert their vitality in spite 
of the puny efforts of man. They 
are not affected by man’s neglect or 
denial of them, but man is; and woe 
to those nations who, under the 
plea of leaving these truths to assert 
themselves, neglect the obvious duty 
to assert them by the best means 
which God has given them! To 
abstain from doing so is, indeed, to 
; yield to the infidel spirit of the 
ay.” 

On Mr. Maurice’s observations on 
the union of Church and State I will 
only say, that I cannot see how they 
bear upon this question. Believing 
the Established Church to be by far 
the purest form of Christianity in 
existence, in common with Mr. Mau- 
rice, I believe that many without its 

ale are true members of Christ’s 
Jniversal Church. Most cordially, 
however, do I agree with him, with 
one reservation, in the opinion, that 
it is not in man’s power to “ divorce 
Church and State ; that although we 
may act as if the relation did not 
exist, we cannot cause that it shall 
not exist,” unless the State ceases to 

be Christian. 

I an, sir, 
Your obedient, humble servant, 
A. G. STaPLeTox. 
Noi, 26, 1847. 
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WHAT WILL THE GOVERNMENT DO? 


Ir the subject were not too grave 
to admit of pleasantry, we should be 
tempted to begin our paper by refer- 
ring the reader to a late number of 
Punch, which the facetious moralist 
has enriched with one of the best of 
the many capital sketches that give 
the principal feature to his witty 
pages “Lord John in a Fog,” is, 
indeed, a portrait drawn to the life. 
There he goes, floundering and 
groping about, up to his es in 
mud, seeing nothing, hearing only 
a confused babel of sounds —try- 
ing to move, yet ignorant whither 
the next step may carry him; and 
looking as men are apt to do who 
know only this much about their 
situation—that it is an} exceedingly 
uncomfortable one. There, too, is his 
link-boy (like as one pea to another), 
a shrewd, cunning, clever, and most 
unscrupulous-looking cove, waving 
about a torch, of which the rays 
serve but to make darkness visible, 
and volunteering services which we 
can discover in his face, that he has 
no intention to perform. Observe 
the knowing leer that lights up the 
vagabond’s eye. Can you mistake 
what he is saying to himself? Is not 
the mischievous monkey chuckling 
over the embarrassments which he 
would seem to compassionate, and 
contemplating with glee his honour’s 
speedy downfall into the kennel ? 

What a moral there is in this tale 
of the crayons! Lord John is truly 
in a fog, if ever the Prime Minister 
of England was; and it is not the 
link of Peel, or of any theorist of 
the Peel-and-Cobden school that will 
“shew him the way” out of it. 

We do not exaggerate the extent 
of the difficulties which beset the 
country and the government at this 
moment, when we say that in the 
memory of man there has been no- 
thing at all to come near them. 
Doubtless we have had other seasons 
of adversity before now—trade lan- 
guishing, farmers breaking, banks 
stopping payment, vast numbers of 
people thrown out of employ. The 
distress in 1793 was very serious: 
so was the pressure on the agricul- 
tural interests in 1819: so was the 
monetary confusion of 1825. But 
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the difference between each of 
these paroxysms and that under 
which we now labour consists in 
this: that, they could severally be 
traced back to some one palpable 
cause, whereas we now suffer from 
the working of a complication of 
causes, and feel their effects in every 
nerve of the body politic. Again, 
let come what might, men in former 
seasons of trouble had always a 
ground of hope, more or less sure, 
to fall back upon. The pressure of 
1793, for example, was the obvious 
result of war; that of 1819, the not 
less obvious consequence of a return 
from war expenditure and war prices 
to peace establishments and peace 
prices. In 1825, speculators in foreign 
mines and funds, the purchasers of 
Peruvian, Mexican, and Poyais 
bonds, reaped the fruit of the tree 
which their own hands had planted ; 
and as most of these happened to be 
in some way or another connected 
with the monied interests, bankers 
came in for the larger portion of the 
loss. Nor must we forget, in revert- 
ing to these seasons of difficulty, that 
the state of the circulating medium 
was then most unsatisfactory. Pre- 
viously to the year 1819, any two or 
three individuals, or even a solitary 
individual, in any county town in 
England, might, if so disposed, open 
a bank, and fabricate and issue as 
many notes of the value of one pound 
and upwards as he or they could get 
their neighbours to receive and to 
circulate. Nobody thought of asking 
what these engraved bits of paper 
were really worth. Whether the 
banker had in reserve bullion or 
assets of any description, wherewith 
to fulfil his engagements, was a 
matter of the most perfect seeming 
indifference to the public. For if 
Hodge wanted a hundred pounds or 
two, wherewith to pay his rent, he 
betook himself to fis friend across 
the counter, who gave him the 
money, sometimes on his note of 
hand, sometimes demanding and re- 
ceiving the additional security of 
a lien on the stock and crop of 
the farm. To be sure, the money 
which Hodge got consisted entirely 
of country Feneneten; but country 
3c 
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bank-notes being as acceptable, in 
those days, to the steward as guineas, 
they served all Hodge’s purposes. 
Hence, so long as prices could be 
kept up, and the country bankers’ 
paper circulated round ever so nar- 
row a compass, credit maintained 
itself; and multitudes of persons 
who, had their affairs been looked 
into rigidly, would have been found 
to be ruined beyond redemption, 
passed in the crowd as wealthy men, 
and lived as wealthy men are apt 
to do. 

But no sooner did the government 
set about the necessary work of 
cleansing this Augean stable than a 
crash came. Down went country 
banks, dragging after them the whole 
race of farmers whose existence de- 
pended on their solvency. Down 
went London houses too, especially 
such as had extended their country 
connexions the furthest. Nor was 
the case different during that melan- 
choly season, when the inability of 
the South American Republics to pay 
even their dividends first became 
manifest. The restrictions which had 
been imposed upon the issues of 
paper, even by the Bank of England, 
disabled that body from accommo- 
dating houses of the ultimate sol- 
vency of which no doubts were en- 
tertained, and thus deepened the storm 
which broke upon that year of hol- 
low prosperity, over which Mr. Ro- 
binson, afterwards Lord Goderich, 
had hardly ceased to rejoice. ‘These 
were, unquestionably, seasons of dif- 
ficulty and of danger. But, besides 
that the causes of the evil were on 
each occasion tangible, the means of 
lessening it seemed to be at hand; 
while, as regarded the future, all 
parties persuaded themselves that, by 
the careful introduction of change 
into our financial and commercial 
systems, the risk of getting again 
into similar straits might be obviated. 
Where are we to look for such 
grounds of consolation and hopeful- 
ness now? We have changed both 
our financial and commercial systems 
absolutely, and what is the result ? 
Has trade revived in consequence of 
the removal of duties, which either 
did clog, or were assumed, while they 
lasted, to clog, its operations? What 
new markets have the manufacturers 
of Manchester, Glasgow, and Paisley, 
discovered for their goods? What 
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people have they tempted to accept 
shawls, calicoes, muslins, or other of 
their fabrics, in exchange for the 
corn which they are themselves will- 
ing to receive as an article of barter ? 
We have got freedom of trade to its 
utmost possible limits. Are we be- 
nefited by it? And, if not, what 
chance is there that time will, in this 
respect, work out a change in our 
favour? But this is not all. 

In former seasons of distress and 
difficulty, when the revenue exhibited 
tokens of a falling away, or it was 
judged expedient to lighten the peo- 
ple’s burdens, the government was 
not only in a condition to try expe- 
riments on the course of trade, but it 
had opportunities, move or less fa- 
vourable, of economising the public 
resources, by reducing to their lowest 
working points most of our public 
establishments. Thus, immediatel 
after the panic of 1819, the strength 
of the regular army was diminished by 
more than ten thousand men ; and the 
navy, the dockyards, the arsenals, 
and even the public offices, were cut 
down in an equal proportion. Cir- 
cumstances, it is true, compelled the 
administration of the day gradually 
to retrace its steps in regard to these 
bodies. But the activity of enlist- 
ment was not resumed, neither were 
fresh hands taken on in other quar- 
ters, till public confidence had been 
restored, and the state of the revenue 
once more justified the arrangement. 
How stands the case now? Witha 
falling revenue, a growing public 
debt, stagnation in business, and a 
want of confidence every where, the 
government is not only unable to 
reduce the public establishments of 
the country, but it must increase 
them. It is universally acknow- 
ledged that our army cannot do the 
work which is assigned to it, even in 
peace. Let war come, or seriously 
threaten, and we shall be found quite 
unprepared for the crisis. Look. for 
example, to that particular branch of 
the service which, for defensive pur- 
poses, is the most important of all, 
and which cannot be made effective 
under two years’ training at the least. 
To work the guns of our home and 
colonial fortresses, to defend a thou- 
sand different posts scattered over 
the whole surface of the globe, we 
have on foot some nine thousand 
artillery,—that is to say, an average 
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of nine gunners for each post, and 
not a single man left tocarry a single 
battery into the field. Can such a 
state of things be permitted to con- 
tinue? What is the use of the forti- 
fications which we are throwing up, a 
an immense outlay, not in England 
only, but at Gibraltar, Malta, Corfu, 
and in Canada, if we have no artil- 
lerymen to put into them? And 
what is to become of us if, after de- 
taching our last gunner, we find our- 
selves suddenly called upon to equip 
an army for active operations in the 
field ? 

Again, look at Ireland. It is im- 
possible to describe, in terms too dark, 
the moral and political condition of 
that unhappy country. Civil war, 
as Lord Stanley well observed, would 
be preferable a thousand times to 
the existing state of things there ; for, 
in civil war, people arm themselves 
against danger, and know where end 
when it is at least probable that their 
lives will be menaced ; but now, no 
man’s life is worth an hour’s purchase 
after he has in any degree excited the 
ire of the priests, or made even an 
abortive attempt to get his own from 
an unprincipled debtor. Weexpress 
ourselves thus, because the murder- 
ous attack upon the poor tailor of 
Limerick, who endeavoured, a few 
weeks ago, to get payment of his bill, 
shews that Irishmen have quite as 
decided an objection to pay for their 
coats and trousers as for the use of 
their neighbours’ land. And we need 
not add, that there was the same de- 
termination among the peasantry to 
screen the ruffians who maltreated 
the tailor, which has hitherto kept 
the murderers of Major Mahon out 
of the clutches of the law. What 
will the government do in regard to 
Ireland? But it is useless to ask 
what the government will do in re- 
gard to this, or to the other difficul- 
ties and discouragements which beset 
them. More to the purpose is it if 
we point out what they must zot do; 
and this—after we shall have briefly 
adverted to the state of our colonies, 
and to our relations with forei 
powers—we shall endeavour to make 
plain. 

With respect to the colonies, the 
admission seems to be wrung from 
men of every shade of political opi- 
nion, that the most flourishing of 
them all is in a very deplorable con- 
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dition. Of the West Indies, indeed, 
it is not going too far to say, that 
their fate was sealed the moment 
the owners of land were compelled 
to bring the produce of free labour 
into competition with the produce of 
slave labour in other countries. No 
plan of free immigration, no degree of 
skill in the application of machinery 
to agricultural purposes, can possibly 
save them. They do not, therefore, 
so much as profess gratitude for the 
clumsy devise which, whether it suc- 
ceed or not in conveying negroes to 
their shores, cannot be regarded in 
any other light than as a modified 
renewal, on our parts, of the slave- 
trade. But, after all, how much 
better off than they are the settlers 
in Canada, at the Cape, in Mauritius, 
or among the islands of the Pacific ? 
From day to day the Canadians seem 
to receive an increased conviction 
that they derive nothing from their 
connexion with the mother-country, 
except harm. What has become of 
their timber-trade? of those profits 
which they used to derive from the 
importation of staves into the West 
Indian islands? of their shipment, on 
easy terms, of flour for home con- 
sumption? of the countless small, but 
not unimportant, privileges which, as 
parts and parcels of the British em- 
pire, they once enjoyed? They are 
swept ea ay 4 away: and the con- 
sequence is, that the same opinion is 
beginning to mature itself on the other 
side of the Atlantic which has been 
too openly xpressed in Downin 
Street,—that colonies are not wort 
keeping, and that they had better try 
to go alone. We say nothing of the 
condition of the Cape, harassed as it 
is by a war which threatens to be in- 
terminable, and which, without bear- 
ing even the barren fruit of glory, 
exacts from both the colonial and the 
home treasury a ruinous outlay. 
Neither is it necessary to do more 
than advert to the sutferings of our 
Polynesian brethren, and to the ruin 
which seems to hang over the planters 
at Mauritius. Upon all these dif- 
ferent settlements, and, indeed, every 
where else— wherever the flag of 
England waves, and the English 
tongue is spoken —a cloud seems to 
have fallen, which it might puzzle 
abler men than now guide her ma- 
jesty’s councils to devise the means 
of dispersing. 
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Meanwhile our relations with 
foreign powers, though ostensibly 
amicable enough, are not such as to 
make us sure of the continuance of 
a for a single hour. Our un- 

appy interference in the affairs of 
Portugal, besides producing no im- 
mediate benefit to the Portuguese 
people, furnishes other nations with 
an argument against us which we 
shall find some difficulty in rebutting. 

We appear, likewise, to have been 
epplying our finger into Swiss squab- 
bles, with which we have surely no 
concern; and even in Italy, if all 
that we hear be true, our policy is 
neither a just nor a judicious one. 
What right has Lord Minto, or an 
other party representing the Queen’s 
government to communicate, in 
affairs of state, with the Papal ca- 
binet at all? And, above all, can 
his lordship be sane, if, as we are 
credibly informed, he has been join- 
ing his voice to the voices of mobs, 
and shouting cries of which the objects 
are unmistakeable. We are quite 
aware that Italy and the Pope have 
hitherto had the sympathies of the 
majority of Englishmen in their 
favour. And if we could bring our- 
selves to believe that a Pope can 
keep any other end in view than the 
advancement of his Church’s inte- 
rests, we are not prepared to say 
that, in the present crisis of affairs, 
ours might not go in the same 
direction. But the style of his Holi- 
ness’s Jate communication with the 
Roman Catholic hierarchy of Ire- 
land confirms a suspicion, of which, 
from the commencement of the quar- 
Tel with Austria, we never could 
divest ourselves. We do not believe 
that the Pope cares one straw about 
the liberties of his subjects, or has 
the slightest love of constitutional 
government for its own sake. He 
is a shrewd man, however, and there- 
fore sees that any further alliance 
between popery in religion and abso- 
lutism in civil government must 
lead to the weakening of the former; 
and on this account — not because he 
is actuated by the honest desire of 
benefiting human society — he has 
taken liberalism all the world over 
under his wing. ‘This it is which 
renders him a liberal Pope. He per- 
ceives that impatience under autho- 
rity, and an eager desire to man 
their own affairs, are uppermost in 
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the minds of the masses, and, throw- 
ing his Church forward as the leader 
in the movement, he hopes to secure 
for it a continued dominion over 
their consciences. Why has he de- 
nounced the godless system of edu- 
cation in Ireland? Simply because, 
even in Ireland, he would place Ro- 
manism in the van of the struggle 
which is going on; and, by encou- 
raging the Irish people in their pre- 
judices against the British connexion, 
confirm thereby his own influence, 
and that of his creatures, the priests, 
in society. Can we trust this man ? 
Is it wise, for the sake of conciliating 
him and the liberals of Italy, to 
estrange from us the oldest and 
most faithful ally that England has 
upon the Continent ? 

We have not yet exhausted the 
catalogue of difficulties which Lord 
John Russell is called upon to meet 
and to surmount; but, having some- 
thing else to do than to cast up so 
grievous a reckoning, we must hurry 
over the residue at an accelerated 
pace. Nor, to dwell upon the dis- 
ruption of parties, which, be the 
minister who or what he may, must 
materially hamper him in wanlover 
course he may purpose to follow, 
let our readers only call to mind the 
formidable obstacles to his own 

wers of usefulness which our un- 
ucky premier, for the time being, 
has reared with his own hands. 
What earthly good does he expect 
to derive, at such a crisis as this, 
from the agitation of the Jewish 
disability question, or the attempt to 
force Baron Lionel Rothschild into 
the House of Commons? What 
benefit to the cause of Whiggery, 
what accession of strength to his 
clique, does he expect to derive from 
the absurd and unconstitutional ele- 
vation of the bishops and archbishops 
of the Roman Catholic Church to 
the peerage? Far be it from us to 
deny that the Queen, as the fountain 
of honour, may, if she please, bestow 
titular lordships on any class or any 
number of her subjects. It is quite 
competent for her to bestow upon 
the Popish hierarchy in Ireland, and 
indeed on any other class of men 
throughout theempire, patentssimilar 
to those which gave toour own colonial 
bishops a legal right to the titles 
which they carry. But we have yet 
to learn that a lord-lieutenant, or 2 
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home or colonial secretary, or the 
whole of a cabinet combined, are 
permitted by the constitution to exer- 
cise a privilege which appertains to 
the crown, as such, ana not to the 
Queen's government. Bishops these 
gentlemen unquestionably are. We 
acknowledge the validity of their 
orders, not because the Pope has 
confirmed them, but because we be- 
lieve that the apostolical succession is 
as perfect in the Church of Rome as 
in our own. But we do not admit 
that the act of consecration, however 
canonical, carries with it a right to 
temporal rank or title. If the con- 
trary were true, the bishops of the 
Scottish church, and of the Church 
of the United State, would all be 
lords, which they neither are, nor 
desire to be; and which, in the case 
of the latter body, no power on earth 
can make them. It is clear, then, 
that by recognising the claims of 
these prelates to take precedence as 
temporal peers, her Majesty’s minis- 
ters have, in one way or another, 
committed a gross solecism. Either 
they have usurped the royal prero- 
oer. which, in such cases, they 

ave no right to do; or they have 
violated that law of the constitution 
which disallows to the Bishop of 
Rome all power, authority, or pre- 
eminence, as well in causes ecclesias- 
tical as in civil affairs, within this 
realm. 

The difficulty, whatever it may be, 
which attaches to the attempted ad- 
mission of Jews into parliament, and 
the still more serious, because gra- 
tuitous as well, unconstitutional error 
of conferring temporal rank on a 
body of men neither elevated by 
law, nor enobled by royal patent, are 
entirely of Lord John Russell's own 
seeking. They do not, however, 
stand alone. As if it had been his 
wish to disabuse the minds of church- 
men of the idea that he had any 
leaning or conscientious regard for 
the Church in its spiritual capacity, 
Lord John has made the most un- 
fortunate selection of individuals to 
fill up the vacancies caused by the 
death of Dr. Harcourt, archbisho 
of York, that can well be conceived. 
Why has he sent Dr. Musgrave to 
York?—why has he called Dr. 
Hampden out of the quictude of his 
Oxford professorship, and raised him 
to the see of Hereford ? Dr. Mus- 
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grave is, indeed, morally, and even 
intellectually, speaking, an unobijjec- 
tionable man. We never heard any 
thing against him. But surely you 
require in the archiepiscopal chair of 
York something more than a man 
who is merely unobjectionable. Let 
him pass, however—he will, at least, 
do no harm; but, what are we to 
say about the elevation of Dr. Hamp- 
den? The less the better. It 
pleases no party ; it gratifies no in- 
dividual. It has disturbed the entire 
Church ; and stands as a reproach, 
in the eyes of all Europe, against 
both the Church and the civil go- 
vernment. Dr. Hampden may have 
been, perhaps he was, a somewhat 
ill-used man in his controversy with 
the University of Oxford; but the 
fact of his ill-usage, admitting it to 
have been real, gave him no claim 
for further advancement in the 
Church. Lord John may affect to 
think lightly of this matter, and 
pooh, pooh! the half - matured 
threats to which the Clergy are 
giving utterance. Nevertheless, we 
beg to assure him that the Clergy 
are a formidable body to offend, and 
if the offence be as general among 
them as we have reason to believe, 
Lord John may have to repent the 
day that he gave occasion for it. 

So much for the situation of the 
government at the opening of the 
first session of a new parliament. 
They come before both houses with 
a tale of universal depression, em- 
barrassment, and social danger. 
They have nothing to say about the 
revenue of the country, except that 
itisdeclining. Their trade statement 
shews, that the exports of manu- 
factured goods have diminished, and 
are diminishing; while the import 
of articles fabricated abroad, some of 
them out of raw material purchased 
in this country, increases daily. 
Money, too, continues so scarce that 
bills of the highest character cannot 
be discounted, except on the payment 
of usurious interest. Indeed, so tho- 
roughly prostrated had the energies 
of the country become, that they 
themselves were obliged to sanction 
a violation of the law of 1844, and to 
fix a minimum of discount, so exor- 
bitant that no business transactions 
could endure it, except as a palliative 
for urgent and passing embarrass- 
ments. In other respects, they have 
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Ireland one wide scene of outrage 
and murder; while the manufac- 
turing districts of England and Scot- 
land are over-run with people 
thrown out of employ, who beg 
their bread, or subsist on parochia 
relief, in sight of the mills, which 
their former employers have been 
obliged to shut up. What are mi- 
nisters to do for all this? We can- 
not tell. We have read the Queen’s 
speech with much care, and confess 
ourselves unable to gather from it 
any information, except that the 
ministers are pretty well alive to the 
critical nature of their own position. 
It is a document, from beginning to 
end, indicative of the anxiety, the 
regret, perhaps the annoyance, of 
those by whom it was compiled. 

Her majesty is made to express her 
sorrow on account of almost every 
aspect in public affairs which presents 
itself; and she tries to balance the 
page with nothing better than the 
expression of a feeble hope that 
times will improve. We sincerely 
trust that her majesty may not be 
disappointed; and in token of the 
heartiness of our good will in this 
respect, we shall take the liberty of 
explaining to her advisers what they 
must not attempt to do if they desire 
to keep their places and guard against 
such disappointment. 

First in the order of the speech 
stands a notice of the financial and 
commercial embarrassments of the 
times; for which, however, neither 
there, nor any where else, has a re- 
medy as yet been proposed. Now 
without presuming to supply this de- 
fect, we must at once warn Lord John 
and his colleagues that any increase 
of the income tax, no matter how 
disguised by apparent modifications, 
will not be tolerated. We are the 
more urgent about this matter because 
rumours have reached us of a plan, 
cone< ning which we do not hesitate 
to say that success in the execution 
of it would be fatal. “If we be rightly 
informed, it is resolved to make good 
whatever may be deficient in the re- 
venue, and to raise such an amount 
as shall obviate the necessity of a 
renewed loan, by sttetching out Peel’s 
bill at both ends, and rendering its 
pressure somewhat less oppressive in 
the middle. For example, instead of 
beginning, as is the case now, at one 
hundred and fifty pounds per annum, 
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all incomes which reach one hundred 
pounds are to be taxed. But such 
taxation is not to be levied according 
to a uniform scale. Small incomes 
are to pay a less per centage than 
large incomes; and incomes which 
are fixed, whether arising from real- 
ised property, or out of salaries, sti- 
pends, life-rents, and such like, are 
to be charged on a more liberal scale 
than similar incomes produced by trade 
or otherwise. So also it is to be with 
extensive landed and funded property 
on the one hand, and extensive con- 
cerns which are still in progress on 
the other. Realised fortunes are to 
pay enormously ; fortunes embarked 
in the speculation of business are to 
pay comparatively little. We may 
be mistaken, but we really think that 
neither the parliament nor the coun- 
try will suffer this. Consider how it 
must work, 

It is in accordance with the spirit 
of modern Whiggery to court and 
flatter the middle classes, by speaking 
of individuals engaged in commerce as 
the only real benefactors to ‘their 
country, and affecting to postpone the 
landed to the manufacturing inter- 
est in every practicable manner. We 
doubt the sincerity of this line of 
conduct in such men as Lord John 
Russell, Earl Grey, and Lord Lans- 
downe. It may serve their imme- 
diate purpose, or seem to do so, be- 
cause the landed aristocracy are ge- 
nerally united against them; but we 
give them credit for more sense than 
to suppose that they believe in the 
soundness of the principle which 

laces trade in the scale of national 
importance before territorial posses- 
sion, and the influence arising out of it. 
It is right to foster and encourage 
trade as a means of increasing the 
wealth of a nation, and giving em- 
ployment to the masses; but if you 
desire to keep your country above 
want, nourish and improve your agri- 
culture above all things; for the landis, 
after all, the only permanent property 
in existence. Let some other nation 
surpass us in the delicate texture of 
its fabrics, or succeed in underselling 
us in the home as well as in foreign 
markets, and the mills and factories, 
which render Lancashire the mon- 
strous thing that it is, will gradually 
disappear. In like manner a vote of 
the legislature, or the emergencies of 
a disastrous war, may reduce in & 
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moment the most extensive fund- 
holder to beggary. But the lord of 
any given number of acres, from ten 
up to ten thousand, must in any 
emergency, unless his property be 
confiscated, be able to command for 
himself and for his immediate de- 
pendants the means of a comfortable 
subsistence. ‘Trade is a hot-house 
plant, which nee cannot expose to 
the frosts without the certainty of 
destroying it. Monied wealth is real 
wealth only so long as public credit 
lasts ; but land can never be removed; 
and, therefore, it is fitting that here, 
as well as elsewhere, the owners of 
the soil should be treated as the main- 
stay of their country’s greatness. To 
throw the whole burden of political 
taxation on this class, even if you 
help them to bear it, by taxing at an 
equal rate freeholders and annuitants, 
would be not merely impolitic but 
unjust. Taxation is endurable only 
so long as it is the means of ensuring 
to the people taxed the blessings of 
order and good government ; and if 
there be a distinction in such a case, 
order and good government are more 
necessary to manufacturers and mer- 
chants than to any other classes 
in the empire. We admit the diffi- 
culty which men in business have to 
fix the true amount of their incomes. 
We acknowledge the force of the in- 
ducement which leads them, some- 
times, to make a return above rather 
than below the reality of their pro- 
fits. And we do not deny that the 
combination of these causes not un- 
frequently renders their payments 
heavier than strict justice would re- 
quire. But in spite of all this, we 
do hold, that the income or pro- 
—— which should attempt to 
reach them with a touch avowedly 
lighter than it applies to pro- 
perty not engaged in commerce, 
would be an unjust tax, and ought 
to be resisted. For what is this over 
taxation of realised property, except 
the confiscation of such property ? 
of which the effects must necessarily 
be, to discourage thrift, in exact pro- 
portion to the encouragement which 
is given to habits of wild adventure, 
and reckless speculation. 

Whatever the government may 
do, therefore, in order to meet the 
pecuniary difficulties of their posi- 
tion, we warn them first, against any 
general increase to the amount of the 
income-tax already levied ; and uext, 
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against such a modification of Peel’s 
measure, as shall throw fresh bur- 
dens upon the untrading portion of 
the community, in order to save the 
posterity of the classes which embark 
their capital in trade and manufac- 
tures. They may depend upon it, 
that any such proposition will be re- 
sisted, as it ought to be, not in the 
Lords alone, but in the Commons 
also. And sure we are, that if an 
appeal be made to the country on 
the subject, the country will support 
those statesmen, whoever they may 
be, by whom so extravagant a pro- 
ject shall be defeated. For, in truth, 
this system of direct taxation has al- 
ready begun to gall exceedingly. It 
is felt to be the application of an ex- 
treme remedy to a patient who is not 
in extremis—it is the use of a war- 
measure in the time of peace, and, as 
far as it goes, the exhaustion, prema- 
turely, of the national resources. If 
some of us are obliged to pay five 
per cent, others ten, others twenty, 
and so on, what is to become 
of us in the event of a_ breach 
of the peace in Europe. In war- 
time your customs necessarily pro- 
duce but little; neither would you 
think at such a season of imposing 
high duties on articles imported for 
consumption ; and it is clear that, 
with the seas unsafe, and ports shut 
against you in many quarters, your 
means of export will be terribly di- 
minished. What is to become of 
your manufacturers then, if the mea- 
sures you have adopted during the 
continuance of peace shall be found 
to have destroyed their home-market, 
and war has closed against them even 
a moiety of the markets to which 
they were accustomed to resort in 
foreign countries ? 

We believe that the Free-Trade 
system is a failure. We do not deny 
the abstract truth of the principles 
on which it rests, far from it. But 
it is sheer Quixotism in this countr 
to throw open her markets to all 
the world, so long as the whole 
world shali combine to close its 
markets against her. Nor need the 
advocates of the new policy flatter 
themselves that governments are to 
be moved, in what they conceive to 
be a right direction, by the mere 
force of example. If we desire to 
trade on free and equal terms with 
other nations, let our government 
enter into treaties of reciprocity with 
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their governments. This may be an 
old-fashioned doctrine, but we believe 
it to be a sound one; and we are fur- 
ther convinced that the manufac- 
turers themselves, as well as the 
operatives, will call upon the legis- 
lature to see that it is acted upon. 
And now we come to the state of 
Treland ; concerning which there can 
hardly be two opinions. That must 
be improved at any conceivable ex- 
ense, both of money and of feeling. 
Iow shall we improve it? Again, 
we are ignorant, while we write, of 
the ministerial plans for the further- 
ance of the good work; but of this 
we warn them, that England will 
not be contented with half measures. 
No miserable Arms-bill, such as Sir 
Robert Peel failed to carry in 1846, 
will serve the purpose now. Neither 
will it suffice to proclaim three or 
four baronies, or even counties, leav - 
ing the rest to be governed by due 
course of law. The whole of Ireland 
is diseased—the whole of Ireland 
must be subjected to the treatment 


which the disease seems to require. } 


kor it is a remarkable fact, in the 
history of Trish assassination, “that 
the murders which occur in the 
South, are invariably perpetrated by 
ruffians from the North or West. 
No man kills in his own county. 
All men—or to speak more guard- 
edly—many men are ready to kill 
anywhere out of their own county. 
Irish murders come thus to be re- 
garded by the Irish people, as acts of 
severity perpetrated on grounds of 
public justice; for very few of the 
executioners are acquainted even 
with the persons of their victims, till 
they have been pointed out to them. 
It is quite clear, under these circum- 
stances, that there is no part of Ire- 
land, not even the Province of Ul- 
ster, which is fit at this moment to 
be governed by the English law; 
and were the case otherwise, even 
Ulster, which cannot close its doors 
against the influx of barbarians from 
Leinster and Munster, must be content 
to suffer a temporary inconvenience, 
in order to serve a permanent good. 

If, then, the ministers hope to car 

England along with them, they will 
put the whole of the sister country 
under martial law; and keep it in 
this state till its inhabitants shall have 
learned that order is a better condi- 
tion of society for all parties, than the 
reverse. Moreover, there is nothing 
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in such a prospect, to alarm or seri- 
ously annoy, the loyal and peaceable 
portion of the community. Courts- 
martial are conducted now, uuder the 
sanction of oaths as binding as those 
which consecrate the proceedings of 
our ordinary cauled courts: and 
their judgments are _ invariably 
marked by a _ leaning towards 
mercy. They have, however, in 
troublous times, this advantage over 
civil courts, that they will not be 
deterred, through fear of the conse- 
quences, from convicting, where guilt 
has been proved. And their sentences 
are carried into effect, only after 
approval by the highest authority in 
the realm. Again, though the pro- 
clamation of martial law may expose 
the people generally, to the possible 
inconvenience of having their houses 
visited at unseasonable hours, by 
armed men, the well-disposed among 
them will never practically suffer for 
it. There is no species of orangism 
in the British army now— in the 
regular army there never was; and 
as care will be taken to employ on 
such services only regular troops, 
Roman Catholics, so long as they are 
charged with no designs upon the 
public peace, will be quite as safe 
from molestation as Protestants. 
Martial law for the whole of Ireland, 
is therefore, the only measure of 
coercion, which bids fair to do its 
work; for anything short of this, 
any attempt to draw a line between 
the north and the south for example, 
would be at once denounced as an 
act of sectarian partiality, and we all 
know to what consequences a cry of 
this kind is sure to lead. 

Another measure, we warn the 
ministers, is expected at their hands. 
Granting that the Roman Catholic 
priests, as a body, deserve the praise 
which Mr. Labouchere has bestowed 
upon them, neither Mr. Labouchere 
nor any body else, we presume, can 
offer one word of excuse for the 
altar denunciations of which some of 
them are occasionally guilty. That 

ractice must be stopped at once. If 
rd John does not bring in a bill 
rendering the condemnation of indi- 
viduals to death, by priests, at the 
altar, an act of felony, we beg to 
assure him that somebody else will. 
And we shall be very much sur- 
rised indeed, if it fail to be carried 
in both houses by acclamation. 
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